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THEME PAPER 


NEU THRUST IN DEMOCRATIC DECENTRALIZATION 

- S.N. Mishra, 

I IP A. , Meu Delhi 

The contemporary Indian society has been striving for 
establishing social, economic and political justice through 
modernization of its political and administrative institutions. 

The rising expectations of people and the government’s emotional 
commitment to economic development, democratic political ideals, 
and administrative decentralization are placing increasing demands 
on the public bureaucracy to implement sac io-economic development 
programmes more effectively and with greater public participation. 
Due to this changing socio-political meiieu, the local development 
bureaucracy is confronted with a formidable task of promoting 
economic development through democratic management, local autonomy 
and the joint sharing of responsibilities with people’s 
representatives. 

The institutional expression of the policy of "democratic 
decentralization" in India is identified with "Panchayati Raj"* 

The development needs and concern for democratization of the 
administrative mechanism determine the role of political and 
administrative institutions in the country. Any analytical study 
examining the role of these institutions therefore can not escape 


I am thankful to my colleague Dr. Gangadhar Dha for his 
impartial comments and useful suggestions in revising an 
earlier draft of the paper. 
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the impact of social setting, local political dynamics, develop- 
ment goals, functional dimensions, structural processes and 
relationships, popular support and governmental attitude towards 
the capacity and nature of responsibilities of these institutions. 
In a rapidly changing political environment, it is difficult to 
assess the actual contribution of these experiments to the theory 
of democratic management and control. However, the operational 
dynamics do present a number of challenging questions to normative 
as well as empirical democratic theory. 

It is, therefore, desirable to identify some of the 
fundamental questions which will provide the basis for discussion 
in this paper. Related to the political consequences, the first 
basic question draws our attention to the problem of conceptual 
clarity. What does the concept of n decentr alizat ion” mean in 
Indian context? Is there any conflict between "democracy”, 
"decentralizst ion” and "development” as the three basic goals of 
decentralized democracy? Should the institutions of democratic 
decentralization be treated purely as a "developmental mechanism” 
or a "power mechanism” providing a hierarchical chain of political 
offices through which the actual political power can be exercised? 
What type of relationship should these institutions have with 
the national or state political organization? Without any 
organization or party lines, can these institutions serve the 
functions of interest aggregation and interest articulation 
reflecting the people’s aspirations and demands? . 
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is a ton closely focused .definition of rural local government 

2 

and it needs to be liberalised and made more open ended"* 
Uithout going into the details of t'na Report of the 
Committee let us look at the major recommendations of the 
Committee and the model suggested by it-* ..It suggests that 
Pancbavati Raj should be viewed as a..* government' in its our' 
r-igbt at. the grass-root level which means a, three tier 
structure of federation- instead of two at present* , 

The flodeli - 

'i) " ' Being conscious" of ■ the operational realities of 

. Pane hay at i- Raj Institutions the. committed adopted a 
- flexible approach to -the problem and ' recommended a 
"two tier-- 1 - model of P anchayat i .Raj * Keeping in view 
the -development necessities the first point of 
decentralization below the- state was suggested 
.. . should be the district.. Apart from being the basic 
units of devolution j the district level should be 
treated as’ the unit of planning,; 

Z) For the second tier, the- Committee thought- that 
in order -to .be a. .viable unit the. unit._h.as. to be 
bigger than 'the existing Pancnayats. It therefore ■ 
suggested- the creation of. " Plandal Panchayats (which 
will be the implementing .body) consisting of a cluster 
of villages covering a population of 15,000 to : 20, 000 » 
,The Committee- further felt that :a Vandal Panchayat 


- 2* S.R.flahashwaris "Panchayati Raj between the two Plehtas 
•and- Beyond" , Panchayati Sandesh, -Delhi, ■ Vol.. 10, N.o. 10-11, 
• Oanuary-February, 19-79, p.,12*' 
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would alono be able to ensure a balance between 
technological requirements and possibilities of - popular 
participation in decision making? 

3 ) The Committee recommended direct election for both 
tiers i.c. Ziie Parish ad and Man dal Pane hay at with 
reservation of seats for scheduled castas and scheduled 
tribes in proportion to their population- and - women 
(two seats) who got the highest number of votes in . 
Panchayati Raj elections? 

4) It suggested to encourage committee system at both 

the levels? : 

5) MLAs and MPs should not be ’insiders*. However, the 
Committee was of the opinion that a Committee of the 
whole Zi.la Parish ad may be constituted for planning 
purposes and Mi- As and MPs should also be_ ex-officio 
members of this Committee. Therefore in the proposed 
system of elections the -direct ly. elected component 
would be larger than the ex-officio and coopted 
elements? 

6) The- Committee categorically favoured the participation 
of political parties in Panchayati Raj. This was 
thought to impart distinct orientation towards programmes 
and would facilitate healthier linkages with the 

higher level political processes. It would also help 
in providing constructive outlet to opposition parties 
at the state level who may chalk ou.t their- achievement 
at the District level, Moreover, direct elections 
coupled with programme based contest would offer 
••• greater scope to. weaker sections for availing the 
opportunities offered by the political system'? ' 
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7) The Committee suggested that the Ziia Parishad would 
be the first point of decentralization and the basic 
unit of Panchayat! Raj endowed with- a comprehensive 
range , of developmental responsibilities. At the 
grass-roots level, the Mandat Panchayat would be the 
hub of development activities; 

8) In regard to the functions of Panchayat i Raj institutions 
the Committee felt that development being a dynamic 
process, functions can not remain static; periodic 
adjustments would be necessary to suit the changing 
requirements. As such the committee recommended that 
all development functions relating to a district 

which are now being performed by the State Government 
should be entrusted to Zila Parishad; 

9 ) So f a r local level planning is concerned, the committee 
suggested that there should be a professionally qualified 
team at the district level for the preparation of 
district plans; 

10) With a view to ensure social justice the Committee 
favoured representation - of scheduled castes/scheduled 
tribes on the basis of their population; and social 
justice committee with chairman from the scheduled 
castes/scheduled tribes. In order to ensure the 
benefit from the development programmes to the weaker 
sections of the society, it suggested social audit 
system. 

11) An important related recommendation is that all the 

staff with decentralized functions should be under the 
Zila Parishad* - • 

The committee thus visualised a separate development 
administration having decentralized functions alongwith 
a composite Zila Parishad Secretariat; 
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12) Since all functions relating to implementation at the 
district level are transferred to Zila Parishad, the 
committee felt that the funds should also be transferred 
to Zila Parishad automatically. Administrative 
expenditure on the salaries and allowances of staff 
transferred to Zila Parishad should be borne by the 
government » 

In sum, the. Commit tee's approach was that the pattern 
of administration should suit the decentralization of develop- 
ment function, f ‘A delectable comparison of administration 
is made with a women's dress. It has to drape well the body 
politic and has to fit with the contours” ♦(Mehta, VI, 68-78), 

Obser vat ions * 

It. Is difficult to disagree with the major conclusions 
arrived at by the Asoka Mehta Committee. However, what Is 
more important is whether the Centre and the State Governments 
are serious about implementing them. The stance of the 
existing government on genuine decentralization is well known* 
This also needs to be viewed in the context of the trends 
towards complete monopoly of power in the states as well. 

The Committee has taken note of it and has explicitly stated 
that "the existing scheme of distribution of powers between 
the Union and the States would require a detailed out 
separate consider at ion” . This question has been debated 
for many years and is remained still inconclusive. It is 
obvious that the remedy lies only in the amendment of the 
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Constitution, The Constitution had not foreseen integrated 
administrative development and percolation of genuine 
democracy to the grass-roots. In the Governments scheme of 
things, bureaucracy would aluoys reign supreme at the lower 
level, unlike at the Centre and State levels. 

The litany of praise for the so-called M T echnolog ic al 
revolution" contained in the report may be good for the 
Government time capsules, but actual experience has shown 
that the situation has only worsened in the rural areas. A 
cursory glance at the screaming newspaper headlines about 
the recant atrocities in rural India highlights their plight. 
Today we have the Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and 
Backward Castes, together with other landless, bearing the 
brunt of exploitation. For their emancipation, genuine 
democracy has to be extended to the grass-roots level, 
decentralization is the only tool for this. 

This brings us to the question of regular elections 
at the local levels. Cc-option, as indicated in the Report, 
will not be conducive to the smooth functioning of elected 
organs of administration. In fact, there is a case for 
proportional representation for organized groups, though 
the Committee has specially come out: against this. But only 
by resorting to some sort of a proportional representation 
can justice be done to political parties, religious 
minorities, scheduled castes, scheduled tribes, women, etc. 
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Representation to the 
and backward classes 


scheduled castas and scheduled tribes 
s absolutely just ivied, both in terms 


of social advance and in the light of the p< 


axo ic it; a 


and present subjugation. But this canno 
feature at the Penchayati Raj level. It 
formation of an slits group amongst then 
in - “Reservation" Carried out in the St at 


t be an indefinite 
would help in the 
. R acsnt exo e r inent s 
a of Bihar have 


shoun that it leads to unnecessary exacerbation of caste 
conflicts. In India today, there are millions of upper 
caste people who have been dispossessed and pauperized. 
Therefore, it is essential that economic status should also 


be an important criterion for reservation. All the same the 


20 percent reservation for the important posts of chairman 
envisaged by the Committee for the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes is e good thing. Panchayati Raj has long 


been the domain of the land-holding upper castes and it is 
essential to break their stronghold. But this cannot be done 
simply by reservation. Uhat is prefer able is a bread alliance 


between them and the poor belonging to the other castas. 

The radical recommendations in regard to the tiers 
may raise many eyebrows . A reaction^ may be noted thus, i! in 


3. ”The Comm it tea does not recognize a need for an elective 
participative organism at the level of the village; it 
is content with village committees. Such a vieu makes 
the village too conspicuous by its absence in the Mehta 
Scheme of organisation. Political institutions do not 
operate in a vaccum, and by over-looking village, which 

Contd. 
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A s o k a Mehta two-tier structure of Zila Parishads and Manual 

Panchayats, the Gram Panchayats and Village as a unit are 

the casualit ies« Villagers coma in contact uith uha uram 

Pane hay at directly therefore making it more effective and 

useful, should have been attempted ... nr forts all through 

have been to strengthen the grass-root level but the Committee 

thought it wise to shift the power and focus of activities zo 

cluster of. Villages or Mandals, to talk of decentralization 

from the State to Zila Parishad level but to recommend the 

shift of power and activity from a village to a cluster of 

VL 55 4 

villages appears to be contradictory in spirit '« 

Chapters VIII and IX of the Report dealing uith the 
problem of administrative and financial resources have no 
radical measures to offer. The glaring disparity in service 
conditions between Central and All-India Services, between 
State services and the services of the local bodies are not 
exactly conducive to the morale, especially of local level 
government employees. 

In the matter of allocating resources the Committee 
lays great stress by the altruism of the Central and State 


is an organic entity, the Asoka Mehta Committee runs 
the” risk of sugoesting precisely such a kxnu of remedy. 
It may perhaps"^ us goad to recognise the full organic 
Personality of the village and. build the decentralized 
structure upon it !i (Maheshuar i', Panchayati nag between 
the Two Mehtas and Beyond, p.13). 

S.K.Sharma, Review of Asoka Mehta Committee Report on 
Panchayati Raj Institutions', Kurukshecra, w aw uexhi, 
(Vol.XXVII, No. 3, November i, 1948, p.1uj« 
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G overrun ent s . 
inst itut ions 


It would have been 
were allowed to mob 


hotter if the Pane hey at i 
iiize their own resources 


Raj 


The Central and. St at s G ovornmsnts she 
financial resources that fall within 
local bodies. There could be an unde 
of the Centre , Stats and Psnchayati A 


old start tapping 
the purview of the 
r standing on the p 
a j institutions on 


c r fc 


providing an equitable basis for allocation of financial 
resources. This would be the right attitude. Otherwise it 


would lead to merely burdening the rural people with more 
taxes. 

To discuss the recommendations of the Asoka Mehta 
Committee, the Chief Ministers conference was called in Delhi 
in August 1979. In the light of the discussions, to bring 
uniformity in the Panchayati Raj pattern for the whole of 
the country, a model bill was prepared with a hope that every 
stats government will pass it and will follow an uniform 
pattern. But unfortunately in the course of events the model 
bill did not attract the attention of state governments and 
the bill could not be passed. 

However, keeping in vieu the plan priorities of the 7th 
Five Year Plan in respect of rural development and poverty 
alleviation programmes, the Planning Commission setup the 
Committee on Administrative Arrangements for Rural Development 
to review the existing administrative arrangements for rural 
development and poverty alleviation programmes and to 
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recommend abpr-ooriate structural mechanism to ensure that 
they are planned in an integrated manner and implemented 

effect ivaly . 

CAftP' P Rsp or.tj, 

The Committee which, uas constituted on March 31, 1985 
had Shri G.U.K. R so as its Chairman. In the terms of 
reference of. the Committee, apart from other issues, one of 
the important matters was tc. study the role of Panchayati Raj 
bodies and their relationship with the proposed administrative 
setup, and to make appropriate recommendations in this regard. 

While examining the genesis and role of. Panchayati Raj 
institutions in historical perspective the committee looked 
into the factors which were responsible for decline in their 
status. The Committee pointed out that decline in the status 
and authority of Panchayati Raj Institutions may be attributed 
to the reluctance of political leadership at state level to 

share power with district leadership. 

, U it h a view to activise the PR Is the Committee gave 
several useful suggestions, aistrlct being the prime unit for 
overall planning and development, it suggested to strengthen 
the Zila Parishod by introducing a system of Sub-Committees 
constituted on. the basis of proportional representation.. 

This mould encourage and enhance the participatory democracy. 
■Planning, plan implementation and monitoring of rural 
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development programmes w 
ths PR Is at the District 


a suggested to be .entrusted to 
nd lower levels. It even talked 


of transferinc 


the 


pj-ann iru 


unc 


level to the district level. In ox 
of participatory, 'democracy, it snvi 
si act ion s regal ar ly . 


sr to appreciate ths ideals 
aged of hold ths local 


In regard tc integration of rural development programmes, 
one of the suggestion's. 'Of the Commit tea , is that Zila Parish ad 
should be apex body for the overall planning at the district 
level. It should be assisted by a District Planning Beard 
which should be an advisory expert body with a Planning Cell, 
Ths plan should be prepared by the DPB and sent to Zila 
Parish ad for review and authentication. In this model all 
the rural development activities pertaining tc the district 
should be covered under the parvieu of district body . 

Having thus analysed the new refreshing ideas suggested 
by the CAARD for restructuring of the system, let us new turn 
to. a much talked about model in this regard tried and working 
in Karnataka, Andhra Pradesh and 'west Bengal, Though the 
structure af Panchayati Raj system in Uest Bengal is based 
on the old model of three tier but its functioning in recent 
years has attracted toe attention due to its functioning on 
genuine decentralised pattern, T h is also needs careful 
cons ider at ion « I;;/ 
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Karnat ak & Experiment • 



In 

• x 31 H c u elk ci 

the 19 83 election 

u as 

Party- 

■ on 

the basis 

E— ’ | Li-.* C? Ji* 

to the 

p e o p 

main 

t hr 

ust of its 

election t 

Ban if ast 

o . 


iftsr acquiring tha p 


;ha 3snta' Government, follow ing 


andhi* s 


philosophy believed. that the stats should rest upon 


fou: 


: ii 1 ar s viz. , v ill so; 


district s state and centre. 


The Karnataka Zila P'ar ish «d and Plane} al Pane hay at Act 
therefore enact od in 1365 was implemented with effect from 
March 1987. It basically follows the model suggested by the 
As ok a Mehta Committee with certain modifications. The 
objective of the Act is to give tha highest priority to rural 
development, eradicate poverty and bring about alround improve- 
ment in rural economy through people’s participation. To 
achieve these objectives, the Act provides the maximum degree 
of decentralisation - both in planning and implementation. 

The Karnataka model brings into its fold a three 
tier Panchaycti Raj structure by establishing Zila Parishad, 
the Taluk P anchayet S & miti and the Man dal Pane hay at. The 
Act also provides for the institution of Gram Sabha at the 
revenue village level and Nyaya Pane hay at at the Man dal 
level. However, the Nyaya Panchayat will come into being only 
after five years . The main characteristics of the Karnataka 



model are as follow 


the villaq 


making proposals 


implementation 


uch oth 


f unction 


of adult educati 


he meetin 


The flandal Panchayats consisting of a cluster of 
villages have not less than 10,000 and not more than 15,000 


population for general areas and 5 


000 population for those 


areas which are surrounded by for 


sts and having heavy 


rainfall 


ly , for every 500 population on 


ember is 


elected and the total membership of the Pianbal Panchayat 
ranges between 20 to 22 and for forest areas 10 elected 
members constitute Mandal Panchayat. 'The novelty of this 


system is the reservation of 25 percent seats for women. 
Seats are also reserved for ST/SC in proportion to their 
population. If the representatives of backward classes 


do not find pi 


through electoral process 2 members of 
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that community may be nominated by the State Government. It 
is interesting tc note that the Pradhans and Up-pradhans are 
paid for the positions they hold. 

The Hot provides for obligatory, discretionary, and 
transferred functions. In order to enable them perform those 
functions, the Act provides that apart from local resources 
it mill include the allocation of funds by the State Government 
or the Zila Parishad. Moreover, it also provides for a par 
capita grant of Rs.15/- to the Mandal Pane hay at. 

However, the financial as well as personnel matters 
of the Man dal Panchayat are subject to the supervision of 
Zila Parishad. In all these matters, therefore, the linkages 
between the Mandat Panchayat and Zila Parishad is vertical, 
the later exercising control downwards. 

Taluka Panchayat \ 

The Taluka Panchayat Samiti consists of members of Zila 
Parishad and State Legislature representing a part or uhole 
of the Taluk whose constituency lie within the Taluk, the 
Pradhans of Mandal Panchayats, presidents of Primary Land 
Development Bank and Taluk Agricultural Produce Co-operative 
Marketing Society as also 5 co-opted members of SC/ST, 
backward classes and women. The ML A representing the major 
part of the Taluk is the Chairman of the Samiti and Block 
Development Officer is the Secretary. 



The Samiti has three major powers that of supervision, 
review, and co-ordination* 

Zila Paris h a d ° 

The Zi.la Parishad, composed of (l) elected, ( 2 ) associate 
and ( 3 ) nominated members is a the body corporate like the 
Mandal Panchayst. For the election of Zila Parishad both 
teritorial and population criteria are employed, i.e*, one 
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member for 35000 population except for the district of Kodagu 
where each member will represent a. population of 15000. The 
Chairman/President of District Central Co-operative Bank is 
an Associate Member and has no voting right. The nominated 
members are ’the members of Parliament and State Legislature 
representing a part or whole of the area. Here again, there 
is provision for reservation of seats for women and SC/ST. 

The term of office of the member is 5 years. 

The Adhyaksha and Upadhy aksh a are elected from amongst 
the members of Zila Parishad for a period of 5 years and the 
Adhyaksha receives the salary of a State Minister and the 
Upadhyaksha that of a Deputy Minister. 

The Office of the Executive Officer is perhaps a new 
innovation as far nomenclature is concerned. He is designated 
as Chief Secretary, Zila Parishad and is of the rank of 
Deputy Commissioner. 

The functions of Zila Parishad are very many right 
from supervision and integration to the preparation of plan 


for the district. The Zila Perished, thus has adequate 
developmental functions but has not been given any regulatory 
function. As it has replaced the erstwhile District Rural 
Development Society, it has taken over the functions of the 
latter too. It functions through nine standing committees. 

The finances of Zila Perished includes the amount 
transferred to Zila. Parish-ad by appropriation from the 
consolidated fund of the St at e j all grants, assignments, 
loans and contribution made by the Government; all profits 
and other money occurino by gift, grants, assignments or 
transfer from private individuals or institutions; and all 
sums received on behalf of Zila Parishad by virtue of the 
present or any other act. Houevar, transfer by uay of 
appropriation from the consolidated fund of the State Government 
is the main source. 

One of the interesting parts of the Act is the Finance 
Commission" for the Zila Parishad to be set up by the State 
G overnment . 

The Zila Parishad has been provided wide range of 
powers of superintendence and control over the functions of 
Man dal Pane hay at. 

On the whole, Karnataka is the only State other than 
West Bengal which has proclaimed faith in devolution of 
author it ies, and^a.ffect iveness'of Panchayati Raj Institution. 
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K a rn at ak a Nodal; An E yg l u at ion s 

It should bo obvious from tho above that the experiment 
with the Zila Pari shad administrative set up having a Chairman 
as ’Executive Hoed’ and a Chief Secretary who is a relatively 
more senior IAS officer - is indicative of a promising future, 
A major reason for this, could be the clarity with regard to 
their respective positions and roles, and a better attention 
to administrative details. The pay structure of Chairman 
and l/ic e— Chairman evoke the status of Minister of State and 
Deputy Minister in the Stats Government* 

Secondly, the Act. reflects a stronger commitment to 
decentralization and to the related idea of ’horizontal 
decision-making levels’. In regard to chronic problem of 
supersession, it can be said that the Mandal Panchayat and 
Zila Parishad enjoy a secured position in the present Act. 

Thirdly, decentralization of powers and functions would 
be illusory without requisite financial backup. In this 
regard it may be added that a decision has already been 
taken to transfer 40 percent of the plan expenditure and 
50 percent of non-plan expenditures to Zila Parishads. 

However, on debit side, if one may say so, there is 
a feeling among some exponents of backward classes that 
these classes have received a raw deal. It is felt that 
the system of reservation as obtaining in Andhra Pradesh 
should have been adopted here as well. It is worth 
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mentioning that in Andhra Pradesh 20 percent seat of the 
President’s in Men dal Praia Parishad (hPP) and. Zila Praja 
Parishads(ZPP) are reserved for such classes. 

By giving powers of planning and implementation of 
development programmes to Zila Parishad, the government, it 
seems., intends to introduce a District Government in phases. 
Though the Karnataka modal aims at. giving "powers to the 
people" but there is no definite provision in the Act to 
ensure accountability of the representatives to the people 
excepting, right to inf orni at i gn. . 

At operational plane the Karnataka Model raise certain 
questions* Is it a cabinet form of government or a Mayor- in- 
Council form?, What is ths relationship between the Chairman 
and the Chief Secretary?, Whether the post of Chief Secretary 
is a misnomer?, Whether there will be a party system within 
the Zila Parishad?, and whether the Chairman and V ic e-Chairman 
have executive powers? 

Moreover, the concept of "Four Pillar State" as proclaimed 
by Karnataka Government seems to be a wishful thinking as it 
requires constitutional guarantee. 

The real thrust of democratic decentralization in 
Karnataka is at two levels viz. the district level and at the 
Mandal level. This does not appeal to be sufficient and 
ultimately it may lead to increasing bureaucratization not 
only of the administrative apparatus but .also of the people’s 
representatives. 
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iizat ion 


.luantrai Mehta Committas and 


y and m 


C h a i rm an 


il 1987 


After the- Constitution of Z:ila 
neu Act) has ceased to exist an 
been merged uith Z il a Parish ad * 
district planning body. The district heads of line 
departments h av a also come squarely under the Ziia 
Parishad, The Executive Officer of the Zila Parishad 
has been assignat od as the Chief Secretary , giving 
it the flavour of o district government. The responsi- 
bility of horizontal coordination lias with Zila 
Parishad » ' 


n-s h av e 


runct 
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in West Bongol, the District Magistrate is also 
th= Chief Executive Officer of the Zila Parishad. 

The Chairman of the Zila Parishad is the Chairman of 
she district planning committee, as also or the D 
Horizontal coordination in this case is sooght to be 
achieved by the key role allotted to the Chairman, 

Zila Parishad. 

In Karnataka though there is Taluk Panchayat in 
, m r , r : i . p n p h o w at r-nd Zila Parishad buo 

batu sen ilanoai r cine, *<-/ - 

eventually there is only one tier below the distno , 
namely the Mandal Panchayat. In West Bengal the cl 
model of three tier, i.e., Zila Parishad, Panchayat 
Samiti and the Gram Panchayat continues. 

fie ft n dh r a_ P r s de shJSadakl 

“the new Act of 1986 provides for the establishment of 

the Randal Prsga Parishad, Zila Praga Poll-had 

,, . m „ (OlQ+rict Planning and Development 

Pranalika Abhivrudhi Ranuaio 

Councils). The last has since been replaced by 'tile 
Abhivrudhi Sameeksha ilandals 1 (1987) cue to the crltl 
it was against the spirit and framework of democratic 

decentral ization . 

i . » _ of the Presidents of* 

Ths elections to tns offices or 

, „ „p 7iia Praia Parishads 

Vandal Praja Parishads and- Chairmen of 

’ ’ . . W| > -1987 . But the legislative 

have already been, helo xn "arcn 

I 4 -r nnrno-ition of Gram Panohayats are 
procedure in regard to composition _ ~ 

, . , u niip ., pr « r s-b i net decision prescribes 

yet to be completeo. However, o c^_n 

hi.- nP mnt lps° than 3000 and mors than 25000 
a population of not 

„ r n -n-nh'-.v/ckf . The question of 
for constitution of a Gram P anuh^t . 
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clubbing two or mors villager will arise only when the 
population of an individual village is less than 3000* Beyond 
this nothing is clear about the composition, powers and 
functions of Grow Panchayats, 

Partially elected and partially, ex-officio members 
constitute the f'landal Prajs Parish ad and Zila. Praja Parishad, 
The Man dal. Praja Parishad, a body corporate, performs 
development functions under many heads. 

The State Government provides Grants to every Man dal 
Praja Parishad © Rs.S per individual. Apart from this the 
financial resources of the Man dal Praja Parishad include 
proceeds from local resources. 

The Zila Praja Pa rishad comprises of the following 
members*. The Chairman (.dir e.ctly elected), Presidents of Mandal 
Praja Parish ad-s of the district, and MPs and MLAs representing 
the district. But the later will have no voting right. A 
Deputy Chairman is elected from amongst its members. 

The finances of Zila Parishad include* funds allotted 
to Zila Parishad by the State and Central Government, grants 
from all India bodies, and revenue from local taxes. Apart 
from these the ZPP gets grants from state government @ Rs.2/- 
per individual.' 

The business of the ZPP Is discharged by six committees. 
Each committee consists of a Chairman, the District Collector 
and elected members from amongst the members of ZPP. 
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A THOUGH OH DEMOCRATIC DECENTRALIZATION 


Bis H.P. AG-RAW AL 


£~The paper stresses that for realization of the decentra- 
lisation of the authority, there is need for requisite resources 
including competent and dependable man-power already in short- 
supply. Fur tiier measures in the direction could succeed only 
through proper and effective supervision, responsive administra- 
tion and objective legislation. Improper legislation in 
conflict with the objectives negate the efforts and dilute the 
effectiveness of the democracy itself -ultimately affecting the 
evolution of decentralization to serve the purpose for the good 
of the people generally & to build abetter Nation. _/ 

Our democracy; 

With the declaration of India a sovereign Republic in 
1950, the thrust which began in the form of unarmed war against 
the centralised British Imperial rule completed its phase of 
emerging into a democracy. The war for independence as birth 
right (as Lokmanya had given a call) in India and lateron 
declaration of independence from the colonial rule in 19^7 was, 
in fact, a beginning of an era of freeing of the Nations in Asia. 
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Here in India we realize that the vast majority of the populace 
still continue to 'be at a distance from the centre of command, 
though the consitutional part of democratization (the first step 
towards the governance/ rule "by mass for mass) was fulfilled. 

Now nearing four decades still the administration is keeping a 
safe distance from the people and it is a far cry in the matter 
of realization of true democratic rule 1 The Government is still 
shy on Openness and Lacked sharing of opinion with its people. 

Cause of concerns 

A veil of secrecy is usually maintained in legislations, 
procedures & processes finalization and even at the implementa- 
tion stage. There is a worse sort of hide- seek needing elimina- 
tion in true spirit of democratization so far the affairs relating 
the people at large are concerned. Citation will not be wanting, 
space permitting, from all parts of the governmental activities 
which has enormously widened from administration, services to 
productions and others. 

Despite our acting all these years, why has it been so? 

It has often been vibrating our con clous and mind. We have 
P aJichay ats at grass root level to reach the people, but has the 
system proved to be a boon or a bane or a simple formality to the 
society. To what extent it has delivered the goods. 

Whv and to what extent to decentralize? 

As aforesaid, there is dire need for the closer ties with 
the ruling and ruled segments of the society by coming closer. 

This is to make the impact feel of the delivery system (of Justice 
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pr services or goods). We long for the decentralization of 
control from tfcove when see the things do not progress rather 
not even move, seldom realizing that the QUALITY is a scarce 
attribute and mors we decentralize, the more we are prone to run 
short of it. The results in our efforts to conduct our affairs 
properly, efficiently and to achieve is obvious. 

Therefore, it is rather mere important that we see to 
tnmgs so as to remove the irritational causes of failure of 
delivery of justice, services and goods through effective legisla- 
and its implementation so that the mass feels comfortable. 
Nevertheless, for the purpose of training, emulation and quick 
dPLivexy system the decentralization to grass root may be taken 
up in right earnestness as a complements! and supplemental 

support to the true democratic rule of lav. It would perhaps be 
more satisfying. 

Let us have a look at Panchayats, the lowest rung in the 
administrative set-up and a grass-root decentralized point. As 
earlier said, -the system has been more or less a formality. Still 
we have lot of people without jpan ch ay tiroi r AL S0 where we have 
such a supplemental rai we have no regular elections, no regular 

functioning and it has v t yet evoked the peoples* confidence 
generally. 

Examples are threre where policy/programmes at present is 
not based on tiro toeal needs rather percolated from stove from 
planning command. While it may be worth in so far the large 


develop'; ant activities of 'broader national percentive may Isre 
concerned, it is desirable that the requirements of common man 
in tile areas of consumption, meeting the basics & fighting the 
perils/ cl amaties, etc more often beyond the capacity and resources 
are tackled in decentralized way through new thrust in people* s 
involvement, feed-back, ore by activitizing the last rung i. e. 
uanchayats* authority. The strict & competent supervision with 
guidance must, however, be there to realise the fruits of new 
thrust in the decentralization. 

,QQ.as.t£alntsi; 

Besides, there .are other factors/ situations constraining the 
realization of the TRUE D Bo 0 GRACE and no less the decentralization 
of the democratic system. Let us consider primarily the common 
administrative set up. 

(1) feudal in nature and centrally administered 

(2) democratic socialism (with a thrust to decentralization) 
management. 

In the first type ther e is aboolute centralised control, 
while in the second type the representative character in the 
democratic set up does influence even if it may be centralised as 
in certain States in the World ( e. g. USSR which, however, is now 
opening up) . 

The thrust in our country though towards decentralization, 
it Is be set with the (a) extra administrative and (b) intra 
■ administrative problems. 


0 **, 


.ra administr; 


p r o b 1 em s in ay b e 


political oven 


in the name of people’ s w el fare 


ignorance and wanting education & outlook "being exploited 


is mass is n 


rd rather exploited and neglected 


r xn £* u i 3 "t r x o u xio n w x x-/io 


car ins for creation of wealth 


attitudinal dejection towards living and taking things easy 


wan t ox brotirn 


and sharing in contribution etc 


Intra administrative problems may be 

- attitudinal and mental make up affecting honesty of 

of purpose ultimately resulting in the mere formalities 
where democratic values are nis-used and mis- guided 

- lacking dedication in executing title decent plans and 
programmes on the part of the polity 

- crisis of character influencing insincerity and drift from 
openness 

- wanting “and effective supervision vertically, downwards etc 

It is our constitution which gives us the democratic pattern 
of duties, rights end privileges. Legislative measures, therefore, 
must be compatible with tile -deBoer? tic objectives to subserve the 
social cause said welbeing resolutely and without distinction. 


Example; 


The socio-economic scene is greatly influenced by the 
monetary measures and practices. For the people in the remotest 
part and those with.no economic cannon .and to serve the socio- 
economic cause we had the nationalisation of major banicing companies. 
These companies being money-lenders had little concern but for 
their profits as is usual in the money -business whether conducted - 


individually or through corporate body* In our country Money 
Lending has been subject to the States/Union legislative measures 
for long time. Even during the British rule, the Usurious Loans 
Act (Act X of 19 18), giving additional powers to the courts to deal 
in certain monetary-business cases, was enacted. The court is 
empowered to see the fairness or otherwise of a transaction in 
money or kind and to decide on its applicability or considerations 
needed to give reliefs to the indebted person(s) in a particular 
set of circumstances irrespective of the purpose for which a loan 
was raised, for agriculture, industry or any other engaging 
activity, raised, for agriculture. Industry or any other engaging 
activity. Now what we see that the very purpose of the take-over 
of the banks seems diluted by amendments to the lavs, most signi- 
ficantly to the Usurious Act in 198^ after about a decade and half 
of the nationalisation through amending per new 21 A in the Banking 
Companies Regulation Act restricting the courts from taking a 
decision in the case of actual distress or indebtness arising our 
of the money lend by a bank. No soner Govt takes control of the 
affairs of a business, it goes to amend things so as to exempt it 
from operations/cr apliance of the previsions of public interests 
thereby acting partis anally , Democracy/ Social ism is a system 
wherein the possibility of exploitation or otherwise is considerably 
minimum either from individual( s) or the State itself, 

When there is no propriety in our natration and deed, how 
could be there true democracy and what the purpose of decentralisa- 
tion of it. As such for an effective thrust we need pay attention 


to the state of d canoe: 


if so that true 


'aric values 


are preserved in our lavs ana regulatory provisions ana. judiciary 


stands as a van. guar: 
of enacted lavs. 

To decentralizat ion 
The country 1 


the sufferers from the linitati 


into sones, regions in forty: 


and then a State into districts union is subdivided in subdivisions 
and further into blocks. The geographical zone of a district is 
now smaller than before, A district collector/magistrate is the 
representative of the Government and an agent to it who heads the 
district management as a whole. He is now more powerful than his 
counterpart during the alien rule but is to work with restraint aid 
decency as a democracy calls for. Things under him if functioned 
in such a way as to solve the genuine grievances (as the hardship 
and grievance are bound to occur) and meet the essentials for the 
co mmo n man, of what use further decentralisation in the set-up 1 
Nevertheless, in view of the time and distance limitations and 
with a view to involve people better for either way exchange of 
communication (feed back) , as also to create a competent hum en- 
force to participate in the management of the State, it appears 
necessary to have a grass-root set-up to meet the expectations.- and 
aspirations of the people. A set up of the type may be put up 
easily but to be effective it requires the involvement of the 
District Collector to supervise the affairs at the 
decentralised points. Only then the system will have its meaning 
towards bettering administrative management and people’s living, 
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also instances seem when decentralised system has been cause of 
more sore to a common man. 

Ways <rrt 

Decentralization will succeed only when we have created a 

dedicated, deligent and able human-resource who is work and welfare 

concious to administer and manage - believer in and doer of result 

oriented work and are not mere formalities complying. This calls 

for proper supervision at the respective stages for vertical and 

horizontal decentralization points if we desire the system to deliver 

the goods. We need pay greater attention to implementation part 

to decentralize the authority through stress on -the "effective" 

supervision and att aiding to 

(i) problems acertainment and shooting 

(ii) solving of knots in policy and implementation 

(iii) avoidance of conflicting legislative measures and these 
against the social objectives 

cl 

(iv) grievances redress al by attacking at the root-causes which 
either through process/procedure or policy/programmes 
breed corruption and hardship. 

In real terms there is need for ushering an era of social 
welfare (and management in better interests of the community. 
Otherwise the decentralization will only create further frustration, 
augument administrative problems and develop fissiparous tendencies, 
etc. defeating the whole purpose of self administration. 
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Conclusion 

We have to alter into an era of reality and not formality 
and be prepared to face problem's/bottleneck confronting any result 
oriented effort. 

A citation from Bhagwsd Purana from £11 tir chapter says 

- when 'the State (Government) fails from its duties* the 
subjects (administered) become characterless or oo li- 
centious and relish conflict - 

Let us be optimist the we are con clous to be answerable 
towards our responsibilities & duties to rear a better Nation. 
Removing the ills -through supervision, coordination, openness, 
policy/ programme or legislative amendments where so desirable 
may get priority in our th inking /doing. 
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Democratic decentralisation is most necessary for economic 
progress of India. Alongvith decentralisation lahour and 
industrial laws are also necessary to he modified,, First I 
take the present lahour and industrial policy on account of 
which we have "been downgraded, remidies I w ill take at the 
end. 

Industrial labour policy this is very crucial point as 
countrie’ s production trade and progress is concerned with this. 
Same of the labour laws were tonpered by the British itself 
when they came to know that shortly they have to leave the 
country. As as early as 1938 Lord Nufield told in the house of 
lords if you can not fight with them you join with them. It 
means if you can not fight with congress you join with Congress. 
I know one of the incident just at time of close of war, two 
persons in the Boyal Air Faroe came late by one day after leave. 
One of them was British and other Indian. The English Commander 
of the Air force Station 'Koh at gave 21 days detention to the 
British and 7 days to the Indian. On enquiry he stated that I 



am not -bothered for Indian man* s character hut why an English- 
man is lave. .Though they tempered some of the laws bur they 
could not do much on account of war. Still lot of good laws 
where left in tect while the British left, 

jifter Independence Indian Rulers made the laws witnout 
understanding the human character. By those laws now we a~e 
find ing that the rich has gone more rich and the poor has gone 
more poor. Because all the laws were made to help the poor ahd 
the downtroden. And no law was made to protect the rich. Then 
why the poor went more poor and the Rich went to protect the 
rich. Then why the poor went more poor and the Rich went more 
rich. Xt is according to the human charactoXj 

Off all the species of life in this world which are one 
cror and eleven lakhs known to the science, till to-day. Man is 
the weakest of all* You can see he can not live in the sun 
without protection c a n not live in snow 9 water. He can not 
get his food unless he use the force of nature. Hy can damage 
his body, mosquito can bite dog can bite him and 3 run away 
Wold can kill him lion s Elephant so on and so fourth. Annimals 
are several times bigger then him Blue wale is 120 tones Sperm 
wale is 83 tons Elephant is 12 Tones so he can not protect him 
unless he use the force of nature or he should be armed. So his 
constant thinking to overcome the weakness brought him to be the 
strongest species of life in this Wo rid 3 over the naturally 
protected animals of the world. 


So the same after the Independence the Govt made the 
laws to protect the poor and down troden and labour and did 
not give any protection to the rich s industrial or businessman, 
Thacted the laws the Industrilist must pay so much bonus 
whether he gets profit or not. The govt, went contrary to the 
commendment of ibrhim Lincon, You can not help the poor by 
destroying the rich. You can not make one to stand on his own leg 
by con time sly suporting him* Though the officials and 
Politititions have been helping the rich and the Industrialists 
out of the way because from there only they can get something 
but there is no law to protect them. So when the poor 3 labour 
and Down troden became protected species and they did not do 
family planning population exploded and our all five year plans 
went doldrum. 

What is the logic that you ask the owener to pay some 
percentage of bonus whether he makes the profit or not* One 
should work to get his wages and he should work more to get his 
bonus. Once the owner is asked to pay bonus without profit. 

How can be pay he will become corrupt to pay. Once he gets 
.. corrupt to pay bonus he gets 'the taste of the blood so like a 
hound he never leaves. So it is govt, law makes him corrupt 
, ultimately he becomes rich. Because poor, worker and do.wntrden 
is protected he becomes poor. 
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Whatever Drums -Govt, goes on beating on economics 
progress the fects are not unknown to the senclble men. Where 
we stood at time of Independence we had 3 7 ° share in the woj.ld 
trade now it is less than and we use to pay less than Rs.3/- 
for every dollar worth of material from ibnerica. Now we are 
paying Rs.13/50. At time of independence we had Rs.200/- Credit 
for every Indian in the Foreign market and now even after so much 
population we are having near about Rs. 10,000/- debt on every 
individual of Forign market. On account of wrong industrial 
and labour policy. 

So there should be decentralisation of Govts, industrial 
policy at the earliest. This protectionism has even failed in 
Russia where the people have proved the best social obligation 
to- wards tire nation in modern history. Mr. Garbachev the Pa r ty 
Chief who visited India recently said that Russian workers 
production is 50 % of the bin aric an worker and Russian farmer 
produces 10$ of the Mari can farmer. 

If we want to take the country out of the glut our industrial 
labour policy and industries policy should change. 

1. The should be no licence for the industry^ Anybody whatever 
industry he or she want to put should be free to put, 

2. Govt, should only specify whlehver place is saturated 
with industry no new industry should come there . 
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No industry should come up at agricultural or cultivable 
land. 
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h, Govt, may give susidy if the industry is coming up at 
specified tack-ward places. 

5. There should te no wage policy no tody is fool if 
sometody is getting more wages aLswhere he may come 
for lower wages. 

6. The industrialist should te free to terminate the 
service of inybody at any day then only you can get 
production like America. 

7. Unless this fear is there no production will come. 

Observation of law in India, Jnd the Law making. 

First of all after 4o years of our independence we 
have not enacted a law which should have teen our first 
law, of our free Country, The first law should have been 
to outlaw the beggry, in the country, which we are yet to 
see. How many children are kidnaped and mained and put 
.to beggry even computers can not quantify. There are 
begger homes where beggers are dressed and they go for 
begging in organised manner. You can unite valumes on 
this there is no end to this. The beggers do not observe 
family planning that is why all our five year plans went 
f ailur. 

Observation of law. 

First of all whatever law is made in India its makers are 


the first breakers. Even then more than 95% people do observe 
the law. Only the law makers and their cronies and mafia done 
do not observe the law which are protected by the law makers 
law enforcers and the highest guardians of law courts High Courts 
and Supreme Court, 

Last year our former vice president and now President 
his Excellency Shri TEKETR/MiJ' said in this very hall that 
people do not observe the law such as if there is a barcade 
road is under repair donot go people just push the baricade and 
go that way but he did not say any tiling for highest padestals 
of law breakers. Pundit Nehru said in this very hall in 195^ 
that by road side law breaking or similar actions countrys 
independence is not jaypordised but the law is -voilated at 
highest places where even the country’s independence is put to 
danger. 
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Decentralisation is no. new innovation in Administrative 
Systan. It is as old as Civil Administration that came into 
vougue as a panacea to Tribalism or Military Rule. British 
Imperial power, with its colonial, intact and content in India, 
had perforce to decentralise its Civil -id-ministration to keep 
its grip over India. Since it could not manage the vast country 
like India through a centralised system. Even a Military coup 
cannot be attempted or survive in a large country. . This is a 
Historical fact as also vouchsafe! by the great historian, 

Late' Mr. Toyndee in a chat with me at Madras. But the colonial 
power, to suit its purpose confined its key offices to personnel 
draw* from its race. And its native administrative cadre mere 
trained to make negative notes on the files and thus denied the 
decision making power. Absolute power was given only to officials 
of their race. Later to meet large demand for offices it trainned 
and brainwashed select few natives to make decisions entirely 
in the interest of rulers, treating their own countrymen as 


aliens. Such Indian officials alone will he admitted to the 
exclusive social clubs and gatherings meant for ruling race. 

Thus made them feel aligned to ruling race and alienated to 
countrymen and they took to Western life. 

Such of those left in India on partition have infected 
the new entrants to administrative Chief Executiv-e Cadre and 
this infection is still active. This must he reversed early 
to safe the Mministration from this virus infection. 

On Independence our democratically elected representatives 
have to reckon with these bureaucrats, tainted with British 
colonial intent, and rely on their advice. Since the elected 
were all drawn from those who discarded profession, education 
under GandhiyiVs directions and concentrated on Ereedom struggle 
for nearly 2$ years of their prime life were new to intricacils 
of administrative system. Hahlcore bureaucrats neither India, 
civilian nor .service oriented misused their expertise position 
and joined forces with their earlier comrades in public life, 
trade end industry, large land holders and the affluent class 
. that played sycophancy to the British, all to enrich themselves 
and prosper. Thus India came under change of Masters from 
British to Indian and the game of exploit and loot the masses 
; continued. 

The elected to power were put under fear psychosis by 
these bureaucrats of dire oonsequences if their advice is not 
needed. 



As a proof of my avernments: 

1. These manipulate statistics of high literacy 
achievements and as against this ours is the only 
country holding on to Symbols at our polls* 

2. High food sufficiency is assured even during the 
present drought conditions, yet Public Distributed 
System is not allowed to be discounted. Atleast 
to give great relief to public and % BaJe large 
subsidies, it swallows, and to divert them for Plan 
expenditure. Why? Trade lobby and their own power- ; 
stance will get crippled, No other country is under such 
a system. In 1953 Hawaii abolished rationing," a War 

J time babe, and Centre was forced to follow suit and 

till 1965 it survived. Till on the eve of the 
then coming general elections it was revived under 
pressure of ilarge land holders lobby under assurance 
of large funds to the ruling party for the poll. Yes, 
thirteen years old system got buried, 

3. World wide disparity of incomes has emerged after 
independence in direct , contrast even to British rifle 
period, 2% are under posh life and 8 % lead decant life 
while the rest are toiling at marginal and below poverty 
line. It is the outcome of bad planning by these. 


h. Behind the tall talk of National solidarity and 
• fight of communalism and caste Government runs 
separate Hostels exclusively for H aril an s, Backward 
classes, Muslims and tolerate private hostels for 
Brahmins and other forward classes too# 

5« Grated special category -of top executive viz# 

Commissioner & Special Secretary for Extra Salary & 
perks gain, ill hush, hush. While for the lower 
grade Pay Commission has to recommend. 

What an open hypo cr acyl 

Decentralisation needs a new thrust. But under cover of 
lemocratisation it should not lead to creation of more lobs. 

This may benefit the kith, kin and favourites of those in 
office and in between leed corruption. Xes, a sugar coated 
formula under the gloss of more jobs for the anemployed# 

Under the said at vice pattern large staff will further 
complicate the already complex administration, confuse and 
confound the masses, enriching corruptive forces. 

Hew Thrust to be dynamic and purposeful should be towards 
decentralisation of decision— making— power from gross root 
level. It should function at village level upwards to taluk, 
district and state level. Decision at every level should be 
final with a right of appeal to the next level for the aggrieved.# 
This is based on our existing Judicial System with sub-court, 
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district court and high court. Our judicial system is 
concerned the test by all concerned. 

It will then project and confine to local conditions, 
living norms and forms, generating village based prosperity 
growth. It will be relieved from trade and affluent lobby 
pulling the strings from the top. This will confirm to Gandhi’s 
pyramidical system of administrative set-up with involvement of 
people at every level projecting their will and tuned to our 
culture, tradition and norms of life standards. 

The Gentre would then confine itself to National issues, 
viz. Defence, Foreign iff airs etc. maintaining harmonious 
relations with and between States and regions safeguarding • 
National Solidarity to preserve our hard-won Swaraj, The Centre 
should not interfere with any administrative decisions except 
where it violates Constitutional provisions. 

Towards this end and for its successful implementation 
and for assured results our present administrative cadre must 
be •given a refresher course from the clerical to top executive 
levels imbibing in them abase that would give them a Nation aL 
outlook and community service intent. A patriotic content should 
be through an anticaste, communal 1 greedkiil vaccine, fbr • 
the executive ranks decision making capacity must be injected. 
Objectives of our National Policy, people's involvement, gradual 
reduction of the present wide and wild disparity in living 
standards should be impressed and given a new life. 


A philosophical outlook is considered essential on ike 
purpose of life and to be of service to community, with a 
sincere and devoted involvement to duty cast on one in this 
life, free from self and greei. Perhaps introduction of 
National dress for all in office (haring blue colour workers) 
may create oneness and project all as citizen^hf India. Rajaji 
did this in 1939 as prime Minister of Madras State. This may 
accelerate National Solidarity now in Wilderness. 

In conclusion first casuality under this, new thrust 
should be the British administrative legacy. New thrust must be 
not on democrat! sation, but on full decentralised decision- 
making-power at every level with a recognition that the people 
are the Masters and their welfare and prosperity growth as the 
main objective of the Administration. 

May Gandhi 1 s dream of Gram Swaraj dawn under this 
New Thrust! 
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Democratic Decentralisation is the process of people 
getting involved in the affairs of the administration. If ' 
people participate more in the transactions of the Government 
it helps to run the govt, effectively. One of the ways of people’ 
participation in Govt, is through the media of political parties. 
The mobilization of public opinion is one of the important 
functions of political parties. We are discussing much about the 
merits and demerits of political parties’ role in democracy. 

Today, political parties are accepted as a carrier of public 
opinion both ways from Govt, to people as well as from people 
to Govt, So this is inevitable in a modern democracy. We are 
not in a position to run ‘the govt, without the help of political 
parties. The political parties have spread their tentacles in 
all spheres of life. So they have become necessary politically, 
economically as well socially and it is obligatory for running 
the Govt. It is unthinkable for us to run the Govt. without 
political parties. 
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The entry of political parties in the local bodies 5 
affairs has been restricted for sometime. The solidarity, 
unanimity of people etc, are necessary - to provide the essential 
services to the common people end there is no difference of 
opinion in regard to the bare necessities of the people. That 
is why, at local level the matter is thoroughly discussed, and 
people to some extant have become disgusted also. In our rural 
set up, society is built up on caste divisions, Inis is the 
major problem coming-in the way of bringing about unity among 
the castes or casteless efforts for the common good, Narrowmindnps: 
parochialism etc. are the common features of life in the rural 
areas, Hie Govt, voluntary agencies and leaders are making efforts 
to develop a broad minded outlook in the rural areas. The 
Sarvodaya movement, also tried to build up a broadminded society. 
Hie differences of opinions of the people are not taken into 
account but the problems of villages are attended to by the 
village people and this is duly recognised and encouraged by the 
Govt, 

Gradually, people realised the dominance of political 
parties in the affairs of people ana coerced the people to 
accept the activities of the political parties right from the 
centre, state and Local Governments in the federal system of 
Govt. In Tamil Nadu, after analysing all /the pros and cons of 
political parties 1 entry into Local Govt,, the Tamil N a du Govt, 
decided to allow the political parties to contest the local 
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bodies election with ' their own sympols, So the local bodies 
election were conducted in Tamil Nadu on the basis of political 
parties. The Tamil Nadu Voter is said to be enlightened, for 
a simple reason that they preferred national party ; at the centre. 
Regional party at the state level and local govt, is not 
accommodated by any separate local parties. So the regional as 
well as the national parties entered the fray of local bodies 
election. The ruling AIAEM8L party was not supported as much as 
in the State Assembly election. Instead the opposition parties, 
got a lion 1 s share in the local bodies election. • Now the thrust 
for the democratic decentralisation has started. 

Democratic Decentralisation is the process of political 
devolution' of Power. ’Development from below ’ i.e.’ grass root’ 
is the base for Local Govt. But the entry of political parties 
in the Local Govt, is facilitated by power descending from top 
down to the bottom. Members of state Legislature vigorously 
filed their candidature for seats of Local bodies. When the 
Tamil Nadu Govt, announced the Local bodies election on Jah.2 1 +, 
1982, 27 MLAS filed their nominations. Hie Party Position was 
as follows: AIADMK 17? DMK 6, Gong (1) 3 CPI(M) 1. The election 
was stayed by the High Court for want of clarification in the 
allocation of seats for -the women, SC/ ST in the various panchayat 
Unions. The point for consideration is what for the ML A* s 
contested the local bodies election. Is a chairman of Panchayat 
Union more powerful than the elected ML A? It is to be noted here 
that the ML A is ah ex-officio member of the Panchayat Union 


Council. It is a new development in the process of Democratic 
Decentralisations an opportunity either to dedicate onself to 
the service of the local development or to exploit the resources 
for self development. 

The Local Govt, is a state subject, and the State Govt, 
exercises power over the Local bodies. Of course, there are so 
many controls in the Act hut hardly the state G&vt. used them. 

Hie State Govt, now changed the mode of election and conducted 
direct election to the office of the Panchayat Union Chairman, 
Municipal Chairman etc. which paved the way for more participation, 
of the people. So the Govt, is keen to study and consider opinion 
of the people from time to time the State Govt, issues orders and 
directives to the Local bodies. The attitude of State Govt, has 
changed and more attention is given to the Local Govt. This is 
another aspect of the Democratic Decentralisation. The reasons 
for this development may be political. Local bodies are being the 
hotbeds of rivaliy of political parties, the Govt, or ruling 
party or parties in power has/have to solve Hie problems of local 
bodies. 

Now we shall examine diff erent aspects of attention paid by 
the State Govt, to the local bodies within a year in Tamil Nadu. 

The problems analysed here are no way related to any party in power 
These problens are common who ever comes to power. We are in a 
position to study the consequences or the implications in the 
Local bodies, Tbe duty of the officials in -the local bodies is 


always to. serve the local people under the authority of Local 
Govt, The authority structure is undergiving a change in local 
bodies. The first problem faced by the Govt, is the nomination 
of women, scheduled caste/ Schedule! Tribe members in the 
panehayat unions. This problem is related -to the election of 
the Vice-president of the Panehayat Unions. It is alleged that 
the election of Vice-Presidents of the various Panehayat Unions 
may be affected by the nomination of -women, Sc/St manners in the 
Panehayat Union, The Collector being the nominating authority, 
he can be influenced by the party in power. So there is a storm 
raised here and there. 

The Second point is that the Govt. issued in a Extraordinary 
gazette which lists of people who could be invited to inaugurate 
the local schemes and functions. The Govt, ordered that 
political leaders should not be invited to these local functions 
and restricted invitations to the President, the Vice-President, 
the Governor or the Chief Minister of Tamil Nadu, the Speaker 
or Deputy SpeaKer and the State and Central Ministers. The local 
bodies chairman aan only give welcome addresses but not preside 
over such functions. 

Regarding the financial control ’the State Govt,, now can 
supersede municipalities which are in financial trouble. 'The 
Local bodies have enjoyed limit©! taxation powers. Hie taxation 
appeal committee is always chaired by ah elected representative 
of the local bodies. But today the Govt, has issued orders 
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regarding the consitution of the Taxation Appeal Committee. 

This Committee is presided over by the revenue official who 
is the chairman. The chairman of the local "body and two members 
are to "be the members. .Again* official domination is ensured 
by appointing Block Development officers in each panchayat union 
to carry out the schemes of the panchayat union. The elected 
Panchayat Union has no power to select the beneficiaries under 
the schemes. So the schemes are implemented by the Block 
Development Officers and the Taxation Jtopeals, wall be disposed 
of by the revenue officials* What, kind of respect is then enjoyed 
by -the local bodies chief? What will be the powers of our 
representatives? 

The major point of democratic decentralisation is the 
right to recall the elected representatives of local bodies. 

Tiie direct democratic technique is to be operated in the local 
bodies* This is necessary to curb the misusers of power can be 
removed easily* Under this Act* if one fourth of the voters in 
a municipality give a petition to the election authority 
(Divisional Development Officer in the case of Panchay a t Union) 
he is expected to take action against the concerned municipal 
Chairman. So 'the election authority has the power to remove 
the corrupt elected Chairman, and then the council may elect 
another Chairman or the official himself may assume power. 
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D aL ib er a t io n s , Discussions; Debates etc. are some of the 
means to expose the problems, to the public as well to the Govt. 

So these are necessary in a parliamentary Democracy* Xn cne 
local bodies also these- are necessary but more than all these, 
concrete action is important since they are providing essential 
.civic amenities to the people. These amenities should be provided 
regularly, or aLse the life of the people will be affected* 

P and esmonum, walkout, violent protest, physical manhandling etc* 
are some of the regular features at local bodies meetings. Verbal 
battles and undesirable comparisons are common, very 11 trie 
positive work is done in the local bodies* rfe oo not mind till 
wells and Drainages are dedicated to particular political parties, 
these amenities are essential to the people in common not to 
their political parties* These and similar activities lead to 
an attitude of people apathy towards local bodies. 

The State Govt, has been regulating and controlling the 
Local bodies from time to time by various means, if ter the 
entry of political parties in the local Govt, affairs, the State 
Govt, has tended to exercise absolute control more frequently 
over the local bodies. Tb a sxten unnecessarily more powers are 
assigned to the bureaucrats byplasing the elected representatives 
of local, bodies. This is against the basic principle of Democra- 
tic Decentralisation. Everybody expects perfection in others but 
is not in any way ah example for perfection. This attitude is 
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reflected in the right to recall provision of the elected 
representatives in the local oodles. Why is not the or c iue Go vW 
thinking of this issue in regard to the State Assembly £ j.u 
means perhaps the State Govt* is considering itself <~o one 
perfect. So a uniform approach is necessary in tackling cho 
problems of ell bodies either local or state. Or else biases 


approach towards local bodies raid broadminded approach at 
state level are not advisable. We should not have douole 
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as far as the public issues are concerned. The stand of the State 
Govt, and the public should always encourage the elected represen- 
tatives to strengthen the democratic decentralisation. 
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1 * Con s tj tut ion al p it> vi s io ns 

The Directive Principles of State Policy enjoins the 
State to take steps to organise village panchayats and endow 
them with such powers and authorities as may he necessary to 
enable them to function as units of self-government. Though 
not enforceable by any law court, being a Directive Principle, 
it is fundamental to the governance of the country and nothing 
may be enacted or done which is likely to go against its spirit. 

2. Definition; 

Decentralisation involves devolution of power by an 
Authority - Political or Administrative at a higher level to 
an authority at a lower level in a territorial hierarchy and may- 
take three main forms according to the nature of authority dele- 
gated viz, Political, Administrative and Financial. Political 
(Democratic) decentralisation, in turn, may take the form of 
either devolution or federalism. 

3* The Gandhi an Models 

The contribution of the saint-politician Gandhiji to the 
Indian Polity is seminal in nature. His entire energy was 



focussed on the enormous task of reconstruction of Rural India.. 

Explaining the Panchayat Raj j he said, "it is a complete republic 

! 

independent of its neighbours ford-ts^ui vital wants and yet 
dependent on many others in which dependence is needed. The 
government- of village will d e constituted by the Panchayat of 
the ^ persons annually elected by the adult villagers, male or" ' 
female, . possessing minimum required qualification. Ihese will 
have all the authority and jurisdiction required, since there 
will be no system of punishment in the accepted sense of the 
terms. This P a uchayat will be legislative,. judiciary and 
executive .combined .... to. operate for its year 1 of office,” 


He further believed, "In tiiis_.org snisation of innumerable 
.. dll agbe^_ih.tre. - wild be everwidening, never ascending circle. 
■Life will not be a pyramid with apex sustained by bottom, but 
will--be...an .inli'vrlduaL always reedy to perish for, the village, 
the latter-ready to perish for the circle of villages, till at 
last the whole becomes one life composed of individual s never 
aggressive in their arrogance, but ever humble, sharing the 
majesty of oceanic circle of which they are integral units.” 


The Mechanisms 

Gandhi ji, from a surface view, will appear to be mostly 
concerned with everything antithetical to a "modem” state. 

The government at the centre and the states have come into 
existence with the establishment of the Indian Republic with 
the attendant paraphernalia. It is a given. Ihe constitution 
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has the individual as the unit and not the village. Centralism 
is enforced and kept up by coercive force where as self-government 
institutions are designed ‘to function by ’human” bonds. In the 
G a ndhian model of decentralisation with its following six components 

1. Self- Contained village and its relation with the city 

2. Individual autonomy and integration for social' progress 

3. Oceanic circle* 

h. Village community ahd village government 

5* Political decentralisation linked with eooiiouiie decentralisation.*. 
6, Dedicated village worker for rural uplift, 

the concept of oceanic circle allows the individual "be die for 
the circle of 'villages. Given the realities ”on the ground” 
it is easy to see which sections of the population will thus 
he allowed to perish* 

Centralism ~ d ©centralism is as much present in a modern 
polity as anabolism-hatabolism in any living organisms Ihe 
construct is simple enough* Whereas a static view gives the 
impression that centralism is opposed to decentralisation, and 
each can function only ..at the cost of ’’the o idler”, an organic 
or dynamic view will enable us to see that it onght to be more 
a symbiotic or synergic situation* One is the self-perpetuating, 
all -regulating, hard principle, while the other is ever- sacrificing 
powerless s soft principle at once at the mercy of the day !, s 
government for its nourishment and encouragement but whose 
interests the former cm ignore only by risking its o^n organic 
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well being* Hie strong centre nurturing d emo cratic-ally 
decentr-, . . soft in-tifut-forc w hi. even as tin./ function healthy 
and sound, make fo • further strengthening of the centre,., The 
cycle repeals, xz is synergy at works To keep the cycle going* 
decentralisation is zo oe .10 at or ed as much by the ’'adversary* 5 
centre as by the snefi claries” - tin people* 

In such s construct, there is no room for centrifugal forces 
we evening the cexitre 5 Ihe threatened centre ( i^ responds h — 
superceding or disbanding all the local self - government institutions 
so that, in a power — starved scenario it can appear as ” strong**. 

This has been validated by past experience in some of the states 
where Paacl-ayat Bpj Institutions were experimented, with emphasis 
either at the district or at the block level. Cases in Kaharastra 
Gu j ai at and Tamil Nadu Andhra Pradesh, are relevant in this 
contexts 

J 
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ms structure . functions of the tate and government are all 
written down and -therefore lacks flexibility. The efforts at 
desnocrau-c o.epenuralx.s&hion profile the much needed adaptability 
to cope with one ir.cuir ements from tin.. 3 to time which otherwise 

amending' the constitution, 

ua non for any meaningful attempt 

were 
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Committee Report in the end. of 1957? they have had- a chequered 
history. 

Governmental action on constitutional clauses is automatic. 

It is precisely because self-government institutions have not 
been adumbrated in the constitution that their cause requires to 
be restated time and again through various commissions/ committee s 
and in each of the five-year-plans. Every such occasion provides 
an opportunity to review 'the experimait, take corrective action, 
and if found necessary, to recast the set-up. 

Even now, full Forty years after Independence? there is 
evidence of lack of appreciation of the magnificent design that 
is our national polity. Or aLse, how will one explain convening 
of a meeting of Chief Ministers in August 1987 to consider a 
proposal to constitutionally proclaim Pan ch ay at Raj Institutions 
as the third tier of Government, hie movement they are so 
incorporated, they lose their much-valued softness and may (God 
fohid) in course of time, get degenerated as an extended arm of 
a rigid state, 

hi ere is indeed a renewed thrust in democratic decentralisation. 
The developments in Karnataka merit pointed attention in this 
regard. The tensions that are bound to arise in implementing the 
scheme have to be dexterously dealt with. We do not know whether • 
the MLAs experience a reduction in their role performance or an 
erosion of their importance and status. As a matter of fact, the 
new situation offers increased opportunities for mediating the 
differences in perception between local and state level adminis'tra- 
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tions. After all, the politician’s role is primarily that of a 
mediator. -They cannot remain impervious to the beneficial aspects -H 

of democratic decentralisation such as: 

a. Strengthens accountability 

b. Develops political skills contributing to national 
in teg ratio:.. 

c. Brings government closer to people 

d. Promotes liberty, equality and welfare 

e. Pro vides training ground for citizen participation and 
political leadership local as well as national. 

Review of recent election results to the Panchayat Raj bodies 
reveals that, at the grassroots level, the citizens are not 
particularly enamoured of any political party. In Haryana, they 
have en masse gone in favour of independents in preference to 
candidates of well established political parties. This is a ■# 

testing uime for India’s political parties. 
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Often, we have been told that the Village Panchayat is, 
for various reasons, not suitable for evolving and. harnessing 
popular enthusiasm o This is a confession not merely of our 
lack of faith in Democratic Decentralization hut of our failure 
to make the programme a genuine Community Development Programme, 

It can become genuine only by operating through the 
co-operatives on the one hand and the statutory elective 
representative bodies on the other. The Panchayats as a primary 
elective body naturally had to be the basic institutions of 
this approach. But the Panchayat was 55 too small in area, 
population and financial resources to carry out all these 
functions 11 . 

The need for an Intermediate Body . 

Even -if the Panchayat be accepted as the primary democra- 
tically decentralise! unit, the problem of finding out suitable 
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unit 'the next higher body* which would function with and 
through the Penchayats. as far as possible, remained unsolved.. 

The Balwant Eai Mehta Study Team rejected the District Boards 
as an appropriate agency for developmental work on the following 
ground ss (i) laci or tradition (ii) lack of resources (iii) too 
wide an area. The chairman and members of the District Boards 
are not in a position to give any considerable portion of their 
time to the afiairs of such a vast area* The District Boards 
might have served the purpose for which they were created, i. e. 
educating our people in self-government, but they have neither the 
tradition nor resources of the District Boards had already come to 
be-duplicated. by the State Government, e.g., the District School 
Boahis in some states. The elective element in the District 
Board had tittle actual share in its day to day functioning which 
d evolved largely into the. hands of the officials. We have there- 
fore to find out, sn institution which would "give democracy to 
intermediate levels". One finds the Panchayat Samiti as its 
answer to die problem which would have a "jurisdiction neither 
so large as to defeat the very purpose for which it is created 
nor so small as to militate against effiency and economy". 



I~e Panchayat Samiti has been identical in extent with the 
N.E.S. Block, the Tehsil or the Taluka. The Block offers an 
area large enough for functions which the Village Panchayat can 
perform and yet small enough to attract the interest and service 
of the residents. The Blocks, functioning already on an approved 


staffing pattern as developmental units, presents the minimum 
problems in reorganisation. One ■would ever favour ah adjustment 
in the size of the Block, whenever possible so as to make it 
’’coincide with one of the existing administrative units like 
Tehsil, taluka or than a”. In Bihar, roughly speaking, the 
than a become the territorial jurisdiction of the Block, 

’’The Panchayats”, ’have been grouped together in 
convenient units, as Gram Sewak’ s Circles, and the punches of 
all the Panchayats in each of these unit elected from amongst 
themselves a person or persons to be a member or members of the 
Panchayat Samiti”, These elected representatives co-opted two 
wo mem who were interested in work among women and children. 
Besides, where the scheduled castes and scheduled tribes consti- 
tuted 5 per cent or more of the population of the area, a member 
belonging to these groups each w/ere further co-opted by the 
members. 

Small municipalities, essentially rural in character, 
which lie as conclaves within the jurisdiction of the Block 
should also sent a representative to the Panchayat Samiti, 

Lastly, ’’where the extent and importance of the local 
co-operative organisation justify, a number of seats were filled 
by representative of directors of the co-operatives functioning 
wjithin the Block”. 


n The Panchayat Samiti have a life of 5 years, so that, 
n the Samiti once elects!, he ahle to see the execution of the 
Five Year Plans drawn up hy its predecessor, draw up its own 
plan for the next period and shoulder responsibility. This 
•would be in the interest of wise planning and efficient execu- 
tion of tiie Plan;*. 

The functions of the Samiti. thus formed, have been ( i) 
the development of agriculture in all its aspects, including 
the selection of the seed, its procurement and distribution, 
the improvement of agricultural practices, provision of local 
agricultural finance- with the assistance of the Government and 
of the Co-operative Banks, minor irrigation works, the improve- 
ment of cattle, sheep and poultry etc., (ii) The promotion of 
local industries, (iii) the supply of drinking water, public 
health and sanitation and medical relief; (iv) relief of 
distress in time of national calamities, (v) arrangements in 
connection with local pilgrimages and festivals; (vi) construc- 
tion and repair of roads of local importance (other than Village 
Panchayat roads), (vii) management and control of primary school 
.(viii) the fixation of wages under the minimum wages act for non 
industrial labour, (ix) ..welfare of backward classes and (x) the 
collection and maintenance of statistics. 

. in addition, the Panchayat Samiti acted as the agent of 
the State Government in executing any special schemes of 
development or other activities in which the State Government 


might like to delegate its powers to this local authority. 

Thus, the Samiti has become the exclusive agency for 
rural developmental- cum-municipal functionsc Indeed, it has 
been strongly urged that “except where the Panchayat Samiti 
is not in a position to function in any particular matter, the 
State Government should not undertake any of these or other 
development functions in the Block area , 55 There has been the 
possibility of changing this body with certain other functions 
like the maintenance and development of small forests, the 
maintenance of watch and ward establishment, excise and such other 
items, but “the immediate objective is to ensure that the develop- 
ment of the countryside is carried out as rapidly and efficiently 
as possible and through democratic process !! e 

Link with other Organisations s 

Having thus defined the functions and scope of the 
Panchayat Samiti as the principal agency for rural. development, 
let us next proceeds to delineate the scope and functions both 
of the Panchayat as the primary as also of a supervisory and 
co-ordinating agency in the form of the zila PahLshad, 

The Panchayat and the Gram Sewaks 

The Panchayat has an organic link with 'the Panchayat 
Samiti on the one hand and the Gram Sewak on the other. The 
Gram Sewak functions as the Development Secretary of the 
Panchayat or of the Committee of Village PaPnhayats. The Gram 
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Sewak has been the village level worker in the hierarchy of 
the C.D./N.E. S. Staff and is the lowest functionary of the 
developmental organisation. The area under such a V.L.W./ 

Gram Sewak is a circle and the Block of 'the Panchayat Samiti 
does not have more than 20 such circles under it and that each 
circle cover a population normally not exceeding koo or 800 
f amities, 

rhe Village Panchayat, both in its developmental as also 
normal maintenance functions, has been under the supervisory 
powers of the Panchayat Samiti. The budget is subject to the 
latter s scrutiny. The Panchayat Samiti provides such guidance 
to the village Panchayat in all its activities as the latter may 
need. Apart from the duties laid upon the Village Panchayat by 
Statute in the different States "The 'panchayat may undertake any 
other developmental work with the approval of the Panchayat 
Samiti", The function of Village Panchayat may be enumerated 


as follows: (i) provision of domestic water supply (ii) sanitation 
( iii) maintenance o ± public streets, drains, tanks etc,, ( iv) 
street lightening, (v) land management, (vi) maintenance of 
records relating to cattle, (vii) relief of distress, (viii) 
maintenance of Panchayat roads, culverts, bridges, drains, 

(ix) supervision of primary schools (x) welfare of backward 



NEED FOR A SUPERVISOBT MS. GOOEDINAUNG BODY. 


The Zila Parish ails 

Having a peep into the Village Panchayat and the 
Panchayat Saiaiti functions in their various fields, it appears 
that there is very little left for any higher administrative 
executive body other than the Government. But !! to ensure the 
necessary co-ordination between the Panchayat Semiti 51 , we 
have a Zila Parishad of which the members are the presidents 
of the Panchayat Sami ties, all members of the State legislature 
and of the Parliament representing a part or whole of a district 
level officers of the medical, public health, agriculture, 
veterinary, public health engineering, education backward class 
welfare, public works and other development departments. 

The following are the functions of the Parishads 

i) Examination and approval of the budgets of the 
Panchayat Sanities. 

ii) Distribution of funds allotted by the Government for 
the district as a whole between various blocks. 

iii) Co-ordination and consolidation of block plans plans 
and acting as the intermediary between the Government 
and the Blocks. 

iv) General supervision of the activities of the Panchayat 
Sami ties. 
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Ih8 Pari shad replaced the District Planning Committee, 
have Standing Committees to ensure rapid disposed of work. But 


the Pant shad h 
initiative and 


ave executive powers as that may thrawtal the 
efi ectiveness of the Panchayat Sanities In their 


earlier years. Xo ensure the sustained interests of the 
District Level Of ficers in charge of various development depart- 


ments, they should he full fledged members of the Parishad and 
not just experts without the right to vote. On the basis of 
experience of working of these bodies, alterations in their 
composition, scope and powers may be called for subsequently, 
but what is essential is that S5 the three tiers of the scheme, 
viz., the Village Panchayat, the Panchayat. Samiti and the Zila 
Parishad should operate simultaneously and- there by ensuring 
the success of the policy of Democratic Decentralisation, of 
course, with new thrust of active participation and involvement 
of both rural and urban bolk. 
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Democratic decentralisation may be regarded as 
possessing two .‘virtues - viz., first, as being consistent 
with the popular democratic trends and secondly, as being 
technically the best and most efficient methods of both 
formulation and execution of the local plan. The hierarchy 
of the Psnchayats is to be an agency for development, rather 
than ‘the salaried Government servants. 

If the alleged significance of Indian Planning lies in 
its being an experiment in large scale and comprehensive 
controls with democratically decentralised Institutions, new 
thrust lies in 'the maintenance of its democratic charater as 
essential elements of its processes. Popular acceptance of 
and participation of the people in the various stages of plan •* 
making and plan execution become essential. Hence the slogan 
of ’planning from Below 1 , is based on the needs of the local 
populations and on their spontaneous enthusiasm* In and under 
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democratically decentralised institutions with limited extension 
and administrative serivices, the efficacy and intensity of 
development programmes depend on the availability of voluntary 
and honorary workers. Plainly suitable machinery has to be set 
up for the purpose. It was natural that any observer and student 
of the problems of Plan organisation and administration would, 
in this connection, think of bringing into service and developing 
the institutions of primary decentralised democracy - democracy 
at the grassroots - viz., the Village Panchayats, The Belwant 
Rai Mehta Study Team, therefore, observes that n So long as we do 
not discover or create a representative and danocratically decent- 
ralised institution -which will supply the ! local interest, 
supervision and care necessary to ensure that expenditure of 
money upon local projects conforms with the needs and wishes of 
the locality, invest it with adequate' power and assign to it 
appropriate finances, we \v T ill never be able to evoke local 
interest and excite local initiative in the field of development*’. 

Features of the Bihar Act; 

We may now have a peep into the structure, powers and 
administrative relations of the Panchayat Sami ties ami Zila 
Parishads set up in Bihar under the present legislation. 

Go moo sition. area and Functions of the Panchayat Sami ties 
Membership s 

The following are members of the Panchayat Samiti; 

Cl) Mukhias of all the Gram Panchayats of the area, (11) The 


Chairman and Vice-Chairman of Municipalities aid Notified Area 
Committee within the area of the Block, if any, as notified by 
the State Government, (iii) Three persons elected by the 
■Secretaries of the cooperative societies of the area, other than 
the Central Co-operative Bank, (itf) A representative of the Central 
Co-operative Bank of the area. These co-opt (i) two persons 
normally resident in the area, whose experience in the spheres 
of administration, rural development and public works may prove 
beneficial to 'he Samiti, (ii) Two women residents of the area, 
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if the Samiti otherwise has no women as its member, (iii) two' 
persons each belonging to (a) Scheduled Gastes(b)[ Scheduled tribes 
or ( c) other special interest, if such classes or castes are not 
otherwise represented in the Samiti, if the population of these 
classes is 10 per cent or more of the total population of the 
Block, and one person each if the strength of the class is less 
than 10 percent but more than 5 per cent of the total population 
of the Block, 

M.L.A. * s and M. P.’s elected from the area of the Block 
or any of its parts and M.L.C. ’ s or members of the Council of 
States living in the area function as associate members of the 
Samiti. 

The associate members have the right to participate in 
the meetings of the Samiti, but will not have the right to 
vote or contest for any elective office within the Samiti. 


The Bloch Development Officer functions as the Secretary 
to theGhief Executive Officer of the Panchayat Samiti and its 
Standing Committees, hut will not have the right- to vote. 

Urea) : The area of. the Samiti is co-extensive with the 
area of the Bloch. 

Functions and Powerse s 

The Act lays down the powers and functions of the Samiti 
An an Appendix section 13 of the Act states that the samiti will 
exercise such powers and functions as are transferred to xt hy 
and under the Act hy the State Government including those exer- 
cised hy the former District Boards. 

The Samiti have separate Standing Committees to deal with 
the problems of - 

(i) Agriculture, Animal Husbandry, Co-operation and minor 
irrigation 5 

(ii) Education, including social Education, local arts and 
crafts, small savings and cottage industries.; 

(iii) public Health and Hygiene, 

(iv) Transport and Communications, 

(v) Finance and Taxation and 

(vi) Social Welfare and Programmes for die weaher sections 
of the community including women and children. 


Other Standing Committees may he set up by the Samiti 
with the prior approval of the Zila Perishad. Eveiy Standing 
Committee has a Chairman* 

Promukh' and Up Pramukh % 

Every Panchayat Samiti elect a Pramukh and Up Pramukh 
from among its members. The Up Pranukh will take over the 
functions of the Pramukh during his absence. The Pramukh does not 
only call meetings of the Samiti but has supervisory powers over 
the Block Development Officer for giving effect to the decisions 
of . the Samiti or its Standing Committees. He even submits annual 
reports to the Collector of the district on the work of the 
B.D.O. In emergencies, ‘the Pramukh have the power to take 
decisions on behalf of the Samiti or of its Standing Committees 
in anticipation of the approval by the Samiti or the Standing 
Committee, 

The Zila Parishads 

Areg5 The area of a Zila Parishad is co-extensive with 
tlie district. 

Compositions The Pramukhs of all the Panchayat Sami ties 
in the district, the members of the State Legislature or 
Parliament elected from or living in the district, three persons 
elected by and from amongst the members of Municipalities and 
Notified area Committees in the district and two persons elected 


by and from amongst the members of Managing Committees of 
Gentral Co-operative Banks in the District besides a nominee 
of the State Panchayat Pari shad constitute the Zila Panchayat 
Parishad. In case there is no -women number or member of 
scheduled castes or tribes, -with a population of 5 per cent or 
more of the total population of the district, the Parishad coiropt 
three -women and one member each from the Scheduled castes or 
tribes concerned. 

The Zila Parishad have a President and Vice-President 
elected from amongst its members except the legislators, 
municipal commissioners and the nominee of the State Panchayat 
Parishad. 

Like the Panchayat Samiti the Zila Parishad have standing 
Committees for the different subjects in its charge, like (i) 
Planning, Community Development and Communications, ( ii) .Agricul- 
ture, Co-operation, irrigation, animal husbandry and electricity, 
(iii) Industries, (iv) Education and VJeifare (v) Finance, (vi) 
P-ublic Health, etc. 

The District Development Officer is the Secretary of the 
Parishad and of its various committees, without the right to 
vote, and is under the administrative control of the President 
of the Parishad, who have general supervisory powers over the 

Panchayat Sami ties. Like the Ghief of the Panchayat Sanities in 
relation to the B.D-,0., the President of the Parishad submits 



annual reports on the -work of the District Development Officers, 

The functions and powers of the Zila Pari shad are (i) 
allotment of funds granted by the State Government among the 
Panchayat Samities or Blocks ( ii) Scrutiny and appro val of the 
budgets of the Sami ties, (iii) Scrutiny and coordination of Plans 
drawn up by the Samities and general guidance of their activities, 
(iv) regulation of relations between Gram Panehayats and Pancha- 
yat Samities and to (v) formulate plans for the district as a 

whole and act as an advisor to the State Government in relation to 
development work. The State Government may, of course, charge 
the Parishad with other functions as well, according to need,. 



An important innovation of the Bihar Act is State 
Panchayat Bai Boa 1 ^ of 15 members, ten of whom are legislators 
elected by the Assembly and the Council, one nominee of the 
State Government, one representative each of the Bihar State 
Co-operative Federation and .the Bihar State Panchayat P a ri s had, 
besides two of the Presidents of the Zila Parishad in each 
Division of the State by rotation in alphabetical order of the 
names of the Pari shads. 

Section 60(8) of the Act indicates the following functions 
for the State Boa r ds, viz. (i) Advising the State Government on 
important questions of planning and policy relating to. Pan cha.3 r at 
Samities, Zila Parishads and allied matters^ (ii) A general 


review of the work of the Sanities and. the Parish ad- s 5 (iii) Mi y 
other matter that may he assigned to it hy the State Government, 

ibis state Board have much utility other than acting in 
an advisory capacity to the State Government in view, firstly of 
its composition, and Secondly, the fact that the Secretary to 
the department of Local Self-Government of the State Government 
acts as the Secretary to the Board. 

Conclusions 

Exeept for the variations taken note of ' the "broad features 
of the Panchayat Samiti and the Zila Parishad conform to the 
■principle or Democratic Decentralisation laid down hy the Study 
Team. Indeed, the Bihar Legislation is certain respects goes 
one step further hy placing the official machinery for develop- 
mental work in the Blocks and the district headquarters more 
under the control of the non-official than what the Study Team 
had visualised the initiative to lie largely in the hands of the 
officials under the leadership of the Collector or Deputy Commis- 
sioner, the Zila Parishad merely serving as the co-ordinating 
agency, performing some of the functions of the District Develop- 
ment Committees. The Study Team had laid the principal emphasis 
on the Panchayat Samiti as the main agency for development. The 

Zila Parishad, in their scheme of things, was to have no executive 
functions. The Bihar Act takes the Zila Parishad. with its 
President aided "by the District Development Officer to a more 
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responsible position. Thus, in place of the two tier structure 
emphasised, hy the Study Team there emerges a four tier structure 
starting from the Gram Panchayat and ending with the State 
Panchayat Ra3 Board with the State Government at the top of them 
all. The net effect has been a de~officialisation of the initia- 
tive and leadership in the work of development. While this may 
be alright at the lower levels, as visualised by the Study Team, 
i.e. the Gram P-anchayat and the Samiti, it has yet to prove 
that it will improve matters at the district level. 

This attempt at the combination of official machinery 

and non-official leadership and control, wherever successful, 
has undoubtedly proved to be a landmark in the evolution of 
democratic decentralisation. The crucial element in this whole 
structure has, of course, been the relationship that grows 
between the non-official and the official hierarchy. This 
unfortunately at times got into wrong channels, as the non- 
officials developed tendencies towards excessive bossism, rural 
development, at times suffered more than what has been bargained 
for. The Balwant Rai Study Team had also stated that !, in the 
ultimate analysis, the establishment of the Panchayat Samities 
with a wide devolution of powers by the State Government had to 
be an act of faith - faith in democracy”. One can only hope that 
this faith will be sustained by posterity. 


The details above reveal that the New Thrust in Democratic 
Decentralisation should be — - msn-oriented 3 community - centred 
by training the rural folk and non-official involve! to function 
mor e -d 'emo cr ati c ally and effectively! In fact ? ultimately our 
"success would he judged if life at rural level is made happy by 
ensuring at least economic minimum for one and all* 
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Democratic Decentralisation through Panchayati Rag has 
been discussed a great deal in the country and all State 
Governments have passed statutes constituting the machinery 
to secure effective participation of the people in administra- 
tive prohlems below the level of State Government with Varrying 
emphasis, degree of enthusiasm and points of view becoming 
apparent. The advantage of a baseially uniform design are 
obvious in the present context of rapid social change and the 
emergence of fissiparous trends. 

2. The conscious and organised movement for freedom from 
foreign rule has extended over the first half of this century. 
Throughout the movement there has been emphasis on self suffi- 
cient and self governing small communities as the essaice of 
Swaraj, Independence from foreign rule was sought not as an 
end of itself as in the case of some other countries, but as the 
necessary first step in achieving a stable, happy and harmonious 





society. The fact that "freedom from" foreign role was looked. ..*% 

upon as the "beginning of "freedom to" "build a better society* 
explains the greater progress India has made compared to other 
similarly situated countries. This has been reflected in our 
Constitution and post-freedom policies of Government. The main 
ob j ectives have never been in doubt. Only the programmes and 
methods of achieving them have come in for discussion. 



3. The Constitution provides the basic objectives, necessary 
safeguards for protecting them in. the form of fundamental rights 
and positive aids in achieving them in the directive principles 
of state, policy. It provides besides the machinery for administra- 
tion at the Union and State levels including the legislatures, 

the executive and the permanent administrative machinery. The 
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democratic checks on the executive in the form of an indep«en&ent 

judiciary, audit, election Commission and the Commissions for 
public services are ’there. Hie structure at each level is of the 
Parliamentary type of democracy somewhat on British model but 
with a basic federal pattern. ' ipart from the Directive principle 
that the state shall take steps to organise democratically 
decentralised village panchayats and endow, them with such powers 
and authority as may be necessary to enable them to function as 
unit of self Government. 
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9. A systematic development of ruralareas has been taken up 
as a national, policy of democratic decentralisation and a vast 
national pattern of uniform administrative structure developed 
and extended almost throughout the country to me form of the 
national extension service. Ibis machinery is trying to bring 
to the people awareness for toe need for better living, benefits 
of technology and a social education that shoes the advantage of 
corporate life in a progressive community, toe vital decision 
was taken at toe outset that these extension services should 
promote rural development through educative processes cf self 
hal in the people and not by direct action. One of toe main 
targets of toe National Extension service was to promote public 
participation to selecting and executing schemes for the benefit 
of each local community. This promotion of welfare of toe 
individual and toe community through toe educative processes of 
self help has established the democratically decentralised nature 

of the development processes, toe freedom of the individual and 
toe community to adopt or reject various alternatives placed 

before them was clearly there, this movement for toe develop- 
ment of toe communities has too to among many other things 
toe rural citizen wants to take a share to toe management of his 

community 1 s "business. 

10. These factors more than others have led to toe demand that 
administrative at the levels below the State Government must be 
more responsive to toe needs of toe people and that toe local 


people must have an effective say in the management of local 


problems. The urge and 'the enthusiasm to build a better 
society should come continuously from the people, the leaders 
should guide the urge and shape the action to be taken grid the 
permanent public servants should execute efficiency the accepted 
programmes of action, this is Hie basic design of a successful 
decentralised democracy and the best guarantee for the integrity 
of a nation. 


PANCHAIAT3 II TEE PA3Ts 

11, The history of the local self-government in this country 
goes into the distant past. "’The local bodies of ancient India 55 


according to Radha Kuinud Mukherjee were not "the products of 


decentralisation operating the sphere of central unitary State. " 
The Indian polity so for as it is possible to generalise in 
respect of regional zones of this character was therefore, in 
its final development, neither pluralism nor monistic in its 
trend and type, but a balanced synthesis of three distinct and 
co-existing elements., the State -with its jurisdiction as repre- 


sents! by the Banda, the individual on the road to freedom 
(Mukti ) and the various intermediary groups, functional local 
or voluntary connecting these two poles by means of their own 
Dharma .their special "Codes and customaries". Many caste 


panchayats and guilds of artisans following a particular . 
profession had been elaborately developed from time to' time in 
various areas to control egad guide the social activities of their 
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members. Some of the more p>rosperous ones executed schemes of 
benefit for the vuiole community. There is also evidence of 
village administration in which all the castes and classes of 
a village were represented and which through the various 
committees looked after the communal problems of ’the area. Tanks 
and irrigation works and maintenance of temples seam to have 
attract considerable attention. The administration of justice 
was definately there. In all civil and criminal cases tried by the 
commitee for justice and appeal' lay to the king. The preser- 
vation of internal security and in a few cases even problems of 
external defence were taken up by these villaSes committees but 
they had oftai to invoke the aid of the king 'when these problems 
went out of their control. Persons were selected to the commit- 
tees on their past character and proficiency and the system 
guaranteed representation from each part of the village in one 
or the other of the committees. The Committees were elected only 
for a period of one year. The problem of undesirable content at 
election was apparently solved sometimes by choosing the success- 
ful candidate by lottery from among several representatives 
nominated for each area.. Social opinion in favour of the local 
administration was built up systematically and those that diso- 
beyed were branded as Gram Drohi and punished with banishment and 
sometimes confiscation of property as well. Hie king was expec- 
ted to respect foster and support the laws and views and customs 
of the village communities and to accept them even when they went 
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against his awn law. While society and the modes of living and 
the needs of administration have greatly changed in the last 
thousand years its past history idicates not only the existence 
of successful self government at lower levels hut also the basic 
forms of self Government that will fit the racial memory of the 
Indian villagers. 


1,2. Modern village panchayat legislation started only very 
recently in the last forty years. Municipalities and district 
hoards dealing with urban and rural problems over a large area 
are some what older. These institutions had restricted powers 
and functions to perform and were very much subject to control 
guidance and supervision by the State Government. The best local 
talent that had not been absorbed in the public services and 
professions entered these fields but with one development of 
provincial and central legislature most of these men shifted to 
wider fields in the top levels. The finances available were 
meagre. There was not the willingness and capacity to tax the 
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local people successfully for meeting the expenses of all the 
expending work. With the arrival of freedom at the top of levels 
there developed a new trend to ignore or interfere in the levels 
below. The mistaken notion spread that with freedom at the top 
for managing the country’ s business, public participation in the 
local problems was not of importance. Instead of improving 
these institutions State Government abolished all the district 
and local boards. The community development movement which 
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started only some years ago has covered more than three quarter 
of the country. It recognised that only the participations 
of the people as a whole of. sn area only can ensure continuity, 
enthusiasm slid efficiency in rural development and stressed the 
importance of involving democratically decentralised gram 
panchayats. But in large areas there was no gram panchayats and 
various ad-hoc committees, Vikas s sanities etc. were created. 
Inadequately co-ordination between State Departments in charge 
of gram psnchayat where ever they existed and the community 
development departments showed up. But a firm step was taken in 
establishing block advisory committees with representatives from 
the different areas of its jurisdiction and sections of the 
people including representative of ‘the weaker sections such as 
scheduled castes and women. This committee, advisory by nature, 
was accepted in some States as the final authority in matters 
of deciding different development programmes to be taken up within 
the budget limits available, The committee on the plan-project on 
community development has recommended that this should be put on 
the statutory basis. Whether dejure recognition was necessary 
or de facto r eco gni ti~ r eco gn i tion would be adequate used to be 
a matter of controversy. 

13. Administration since independence has revealed a deplorable 
trend to centralisation of powers at higher and higher levels 
which is incomp atiable with aonocracy. In a country of this size 
federal centalism must necessarily mean federal bureaucracy. 
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unbanishation and industrialisation trend to centralisation 
also. But all the time the desire not only for better administra- 
tion but for self management and greater participation m 
administration is fast developing in rural areas and it has 
developed to such a pitch that it can not be denied any longer. 

The time seems to have arrived for real democratic decai tralisa- 
tion. For effective self Government at the lover levels, the 
ideology political integrity and administrative competences of 
Governments in power in difierent States and the centre will 
vary a great deal from time to tine and as these differences 
multiply concepts of common citizenship and nation hood may well 
go down. The compulsory creation of self governing bodies at 
different levels with a basically common pattern a separate list 
of powers In which they and not others should initiate action, 
definition of liability of Governments at the centre and State 
to consult such bodies and take their views into account on 
specific matters, the fundamental rights of these bodies to 
function in their own sphere without interference except in 
specified circumstances and their right to statutory powers to 
discharge - such duties and to adequate finances for their functioning 
and the broad basic principles on which such bodies should be 
constituted, all these should be laid down in the Constitution. 
Centralisation and decentralisation of powers in cycle seems 
necessary ■as power inevitably corrupts the level at which it is 
cineentrated. The present spate of legislation in various States 
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needs to "be sin in ed to ensure tiiat the right approach to 
democracy is taken, that powers, personnel ana finances are 
guaranteed for the working of the democratically decentralised 
little democracies and that frivolous interference with them 
can not take place nor is the general picture not lost in tne 

hurry over detail * 

1 l f . me present position at the district level is unsatisfactory. 
District Boards have been polished or superseded with the permanent 
civil servants in charge under the supervision of tile District 
Officer to carry on the minimum function of the hoards., The 
District Boards were confined to the construction and maintenance 
of a few unimportant village roads, the maintenance and gran of 
funds to rural dispensaries and running of primary schools 
throughout the districts. All this was quite inadequate for the 
country and with planned development this archaie system became 
out of date. The district hoards had neither the funds nor the 
administrative efficiency 'to improve these three cardial services 
of communication, health and education to the people and severaa. 
gtate Government started” Provincialising” some of these insti 
tutions and starting several more as State Institutions. The 
net result was that the district ho a r ds dies a natural death and 
were over- shadowed by the newly increased services and institutions, 
The present ad-hoc arrangement is for carrying on the works to 
he discharged by the district boards. 
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Vj* Legislation by itself though no doubt useful in ensuring 
a certain amount of uniformity can not initiate and guide a 
large movement line this persistent, prompt and positive 
education of die rural citizens and their leaders in all 
aspects of democratically decentralised community and particularly 
in social administration is essential if the scheme is to have 


a chance of success, institutional training for the office 
bearers at all levels as well as the public servants ■working with 
them must be undertaken on a vast scale. Combined courses on the 
common ground will be a great advantage in right orientator. 

It is therefore, apparent that the new thrust in Democratic 
Decentralisation lies in an outlook of objectivity ana the 
capacity to see the picture as a whole rather than short time 
local reactions or electoral prospects and willingness to serve 
the people particularly .the rural tolk at the grass root level* 
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’’Freedom’ 1 & ” Democracy” were unknown words in 
India. 

Hie Constitution of India eind fundamental rights 
of citizen. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s ideas of Home Rule and Gram, 

Swa.ra.1y a and our failures. 

The Bloch development Officer. 

India has never had any democracy. 

The planning & implementation of development schemes 
in our villages. 

Conclusions. 
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DECEHTRJ&I S ATiOK TOWARDS DjIlOCEaCI AT ijlbiBIuT iJ^vEL 
BYs E.E.W. Sahsy, Life 14 sabers of IIP A. 


1) India is an ancient sub con tin en s, and. it nur Arcs 
people having different types of cultures, many languages, 
and multifarious societies. .In actual practice, it will not 
be wrong to say that we have a collection of states under 
a “federal structure 5 ’. We are peoples belonging co 
different ethnic, social, cultural, religious, economic, and 
lingustic groups. The government that we have at present 
is in a broad sense federal in. character, Despite over 
three decades of continuance of the federation, many of 
the groups have not overcome their primitive centrifugal 
tendencies, and have been agitating more or less to secede 
from it on ethnic, religions, linguistic a.nd such other pieas. 

The words "freedom” and “democracy 55 are imported words, 
taken from the English language, and the Import of these - joins 
are not even now understood in our country specially in the 
rural areas. Even Hie concept of "Freedom" is, in reality not 
understood, because, to quote Jawahar L all kehru, "Freedom brings, 
responsibility" Today, "responsibility" has become an unknown 
and forgotten word in our own country. 


Lokmanya IHak used the words" Swatantrata", Shivajes 
used the woid"Deshdharma 55 . In the times of Ashoka, Pali 
Scriptures mention the word "Dhamma". 
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In tlie European countries the concept of state craft was 
cased on king, church and the Royal array, till the French 
Revolution. In many cases, there were wars between two countries 
or more, for a number of years, and the people badly suffered in 
the long run. 

2) A ’‘Government for the people”, “of the people” and “by 
the people” forms the essence of our constitution and pur • f uiiu. a*" 
mental right under the constitution of India to .all citizen oi 
India without any consideration of race, colour, creed, religion, 
caste, or religious belief. Sovereignty rests with the people 
of India, and is exercised through franchise. 

Xn actual practice, we find that money, muscle-power, a,na 
such factors as religion, caste, language, determine the voting 
pattern in different parts of our country. In forty years of so 
called “Elections”, we have moved far the raw ay from Freedom & 
Democracy and we are now on the f rink of a complete disaster. 

3) The original idea of Mahatma Gandhi, the father of the 
Nation was “Gram Swarajya”. Treating village as a complete 
small unit of the state, he visualised the Gram Panchayat, 
village Primary & Middle schools, Khadi Grarnodyoga, and sale of 
the village produce to meet the other needs of the villager. Even 
salt he said, you must make it yourself. The modem idea of 
mass production and a distribution system in respect of consumer 
aoo ds to meet the reani remmt.s ■covering; a larger area was just 

,hout in the thirties and forties of ** Mi,. 

So I may be allowed to say that various other factors like roads, 


, v wroiicine of Conmercial apd business 
transport, marketing apd ^ xiMWuag o 
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. . , w ,.^H- rJY .c; of recent growth any- ae« ? 

activity are masters ox & j 

. n >. „ 1TP therefore createa 

careful haling. These later develop, menu s 

. „„ our nxieinal concept and. our present 

a wide gulf between our ou b n^ 


... _ srio-op -Rule" and ‘'Gran Swaraj 

Gandhi an ideals ox <-u 


ya” are now 


^ „ - r .. 3qo , rch . they have no relevance in, the Seventh Five 

matters oi reseaiw^ 

year plan* 

i- nf nr-rnin Swar^ya” can only take shape when 
p>^e concept oi "cram 

the vmas. administration Is run by really efficient persons ^ 
ct all lords. It is also true that lad of efficiency dishonest* , 
«A inability to properly understand the rales regulations are 
at mot of our misery to the villages of Bihar. 

We have not been able to conduct regular Panchayat 

■ 4-n o dilemma* as to whether we 
, . ■„ tp « pans ve are in a iinauwj 

Elections, . -LU seeiue 

4 .- ' ^4. Do»s it not show a complete 

should hold these elections or nc . 

lack of democratic -thinking mong us? 

5) While the all mighty Block Development Officers has been 

vested with very wide powers along with otter officers at the 

Block level, to ere are certain impediments that stand m our way 

t trying to mention a few of them not with any 
to progress* I ^ 

malice, but with sincere regrets. 

(a) The presence of old feudal out look among our Officers 
which most of them find it very hard to overcome, and toey do 

receive toe---support of.^.superi OT e -too-^ and. act^toe™. 
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(B) Lack of Proper sntiiusiasr.i for aevelopaient on the pea. >-■ 
of Both villagers and -village workers. They are overawed, 
ignorant, and apt to go in the wrong direction. 

(C) Lack of planning experience, 

(D) Lack of administrative capabilities m the Pancnayu.es., 
Schools and other 16 cel salf- government todies. Improper 
functioning of village cooperatives, sometimes a complete 

absence of it. 

(E) Malfunctioning of the 3? an ch ay at Raj Aco. E may P a - i - iiC l jw 
he letter to repeal- it and get rid of a bad dram. 

6) There never has been a truly democratic system -working 
in India. In the Hindu period, the king used to appoint their 
own kith & kin to govern the smaller units of 'their kingdom, 
p r in ci.pl.al i ty > or a chief of his durbar was vested wiih the 
powers of a prince and given more important assignments, m 
the Muslim period, Path an & Mughal rulers did the same tmng, 
in the British Period, for a long time the East India Company 
confined itself to army operations and revenue collection, rill 
the British Grown took over the administration. Then he personnel 
of the Indian Civil Service cadre principally the British District 
Magistrate down to the British Sub -divisional -Officer ran the 
administration in a despotic manner. The Zemindar looked al ter 
the village under permanent settlement. Revenue, Health, eouca.ion 
and irrigation were taken care of by the District Offices, luis 
administrative organisation is recent history. 
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1987(hO years) former Subdivisions have now oeoome districts ox 
states have resulted in powers being vested in the vmnan oaux.as 
and Vidhan Pari shads whose members (H.L.As & M.L.d s) are jjuw 
being alio ted one district by the C.M, of the state to suuer*v_ a e 
the implementation of 2}. point programme,' NREP, Rural Engineering 
road projects, Food for work programmes and other minor local 
projects, Since, after independence the over all ccnxroi oi ana 
the go verms an ce of the State nave oeen made 

legislative and executives powers of the Stare legislatures. 

If w r e go deeper into the matter, we will iind unsuitable 
persons occupying very responsible positions. Lack of propriety 
do co ram, and misuse of power is rampant and our society is m 
turnoil. 

7) The total invol vem ent of the developmental pgorammes 
the village level has to be pursued by older citizens of eminence 
from among the rank of administrators including the selected ones 
from doctors, engineers aid heads of schools etc. vno hare the 
proper background of having done sincere work in thro implementation 
of developmental schemes. Leaving this work in unknown raw hands 
will lead to chaos. They should receive the sincere cooperation 
of the local government officials, in their work and have suffi- 
cient power to implement and exeute the schemes. 

8) The planning at district level has to be done oy district 
planning committee under the District Magistrate. Formerly, the 
Zila Parishad had very wide powers and they used to carryout some 
of the work of development., ‘lhe entire yA la Prnri shad set up 
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gradually deteriorated, to such an extent that it has now become 
impossible to make any progress. It is hoped that the Vikas 
Bhavans now being set up shall be able to make some head way 
in the correct direction, . , 

9) Our education, economy, industry, commerce, health ,2./;. 
family planning have to progress in a ©cord in a tad fashion to 
enable as to reach the 21st century of the national tangoes. 

For this it is most necessary to evolve a proper machinery and 
a suitable strategy to bring about, : - 

(a) Confidence among local people (b) Honesty of - purpose 

(b) Training of the democratic way of thinking and the 
curie in g-oi’. violence-udhere needed. Tolerance is the need 01 
the hour. 

10 ) It glsc felt that for the entire democratic process to 
take shape in our own state of Bihar, a peaceful politics! dim at 
is necessary. At the same time the essential feature of proper.' 
dialogue to openly discuss issues of political importance is 
required. In the absence of 'the above mentioned two f eatui es ? 
the entire effort done may and in an exercise in fa til it y 5 . 

a fiasco-* So, we have to wait aid watch and take the required 
steps at the correct time. I pray God such a moment may come 
in the near future. 
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Democratic Dec sn t rail sa ties has come today to Hsan not 
just a * movement* 5 away from or the reverse of the Contrail 
sail on* But, it Is an improved organisation* which is effi 
si eat In operation and forward-looking In its outlook, styl 
and management. And, the deaocratic norms are not set asld 
Yet, decentralisation stated and adapted in its very extras 
terms in totally ridiculous a m very much impracticable, 

To understand and appreciate me meaning of the tern, 
Chamber* s Twentieth Century Dictionary helps us as it defic 
Decentrali zation ass; “To transform by transferring function 
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Of late, des? ■sSLopment has become the idiom of the age* 
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According to International Labour Organization (T 
development involves * humans 1 as district from 1 mat trial 
produce 1 . Tt is defined as a process, which involves imp 
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The ultimate purpose of development is to provide 
increasing opportunities to all. people for at better 
life. so I it is m sen fetal to bring about a moire er.su! 
table distribution of income and wealth for 'promoting 
both social justice and efficiency of production, to 
raise substantially the level of employe eat, to achi* 




a greater aegree 
improve facllitii 


in some 8wuR.vi aua »v»'u ««« 
for education, health* nutrition. 


housing and social welfare, and to sai eguard she envi- 
ronment* Thus* (ftalitative and structural changes in 
the society mast go hand-in-hand with rapid economic 
growth, and existing disparities * regional* -sectoral 
and social - should ha substantially reduced* these 
objectives are both defesrointsg factors sad end results 
of ’devCopmantj they should* thrrform, be viewed as 
integrate! parts of the same dynamic pi'oc.'-sa, and would 
r ©qutr e a ti hlf i ed appx* o&cb ***, 


Carry Jacobs his gone little deeper when he observed thal 
the development is not a programs© «c ecu tod by (merely) goverf 
meat, hut a social mov«a«t of the entire copulation, initial 
guided and led by government# Development calls for informal 
education, training* organisation M adm inis trabio.n at the 


wi d es t DOS s 1 hie I m al « 


The 0 hall coses 
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The needs of the developing' ootintrles like India are 
clear enough cow* .■■Overall development is- required on a very 
Wide front to ; ',r.c.; oovooiy ' 1 'rro i uu. ,U literacy * ignoran 


and superstitions. Tt 1 .« a huge and a very ambitious^ To' 
meet theot ^har * must i .*• a mbs -fontial increase 

In the national incp&Wj which could only result from enhanced 
agricultural and 1ndnstH”tl production* "'her, a in turn would 
require a very wl c? e spreading of th? airden* For government 
cannot achtrve ;>-•-■ oVop^er-'t in vacuum* Yet, t© achieve these 
goals ar.d get ta-operaticn frou %*? people, the government 
must be prepared to demons trut-g new innovative methods, 
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novel skills and latest technologies to Involve the latent 
energies and eni* his i^tir .1; the people eh mas se. 

bring to the rural am*s, the vital services of 
healt h, 1 oa t ‘ or. r sb ej « h? * d rl ak? a g t ex*, road s , eoaisuni- 
cationj inc'*ease>x agri u lb*-, /uii oiit^n : , in short, good 
quality of jiff* tb-- ;: r* onv oust <3 e-concent rate, To 
seek to the changed vl: - :•*’ i j.-‘ •.?, ’ *; Mist persuade by demo- 
nstration* And, a 1.-0 provide the required initiative- and . 
leadership . This <?}.! ncu..--' m er*.Xy be as hi wed through a 
d ©concentrated syster* of adsi inlst ra t Ion. * But, ultimately, 
the gov area ant must arouse a nc w enthusian and a novel 
system of administrative approach* Further, the long, term 
airport to these programmes Is a must; if they are to be 
sustained, maintained and. even widened* And, this could be 
achieved only by devolution® Local authorities provide the 
opportunity for the local people to participate in local 
decisions and local schemes* For, they posses the intimate 
knowledge of loc.il resources, needs and problems* The local 
centres of Initiative and activity must be encouraged, as 
they are the only institutions conducive to the development. 
Because, ih*y represent, the virtual, 1 felt-need* of the 

masses at large. . huSbi-bh 

Cur vast sccperlence of nob less than four decades of 
post» T nd op end snee era has taught us that it has become 
increasingly clear, that the success of the developmental' 


plans and programmes is ci ucially dep aidant on administra- 
tive capability * This also includes the development of 
•human- resources - their training and participation in the 
developmental activities* The failure of many developmental 
programmes and projects is mostly duo to administrative 
obstacles. constraints and approach of the administrators • 

W 

. m hese problems are mostly encountered at the field level. 

For, there Is a vast gap between our paper planning and the 
planning at the ground level* " 'li;: ; v - ■ - ; ■ 

Any project or programme designed to achieve the process 
of development at field level, must necessarily involve a 
degree of decentralization of governmental authority and 
responsibility from the central or nodal agencies of the 
government to the operating agencies at the field level* 

Such decentralization could be achieved either by the appro- 
priate delegation of authority to the field officers at the 
local level, or by the devolution of authority to the appro- 
priate local authorities, as far, much lip-service 1ms been 
paid to the need for the delegation or devolution of govern- 
mental authority and responsibility as a means of speeding 
up the development process at the field level. But, its 
actual practice, very little real delegation or devolution 
has occured. the - -b -worst*®? tasks and responsibilities 
which have been given to the lower levels of the administra- 
tion arc just nominal*, while the effective power and authority 
necessary for discharging these tasks and responsibilities 
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have been retained at the Centre* “Democratic Administration, 
as a collective activity directed towards the attainment of 
a specific goal in a democratic way”, remains only in the 
flies* The claim of the democratically thinking scholars 
■Siat “it is a particular system of administration which 
recognises the people as the masters*, has totally failed in 
Its objects* 

One Can fruitfully utilise the analytical framework 
suggested by Ordway Tead in this context, i&«Q he explains it 
in this way, “Democratic Administration is that direction, 
which assuress- 

Ci) that aims are shaped in the making, 

ClO that working policies are agreed to by those 
involv ed, 

(ill) that those, who participate, feel both free and 
agree to contribute their best efforts, 

(iv) that a stimulating leadership is assured, and 

(v) that, in consequence, the total outcome maximises 
the aims of the organisation, while also contributing to 
the growing self-hood of all involved in terns of clearly 
realized benefit** 

Conclusion 

To make the concept of Democratic Decentralization in 
the developmental processes a fascinating, non- technical, i 
balanced, pragmatic and positive, the planners and 



» helm of the affairs *»did haV€ to 
xangea to their- attitude. Tn®y will ha,?d 
spt of making development more meaningful 

hie va st coin try • 

„ c&lden has suggested several * don* t* , 
t m : view vhile evolving overall reform 
otraliasd development. These are, S! a 
at Ion, not innovation; Incorrect diagnosis 
indecisive approach; faulty planning; 
;eehni<fi« and instrumentalities; inability 
ss o « s> h«anf!e of feedbacks no monitoring; 
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Change a ion® . dees not beget progress, but without 
change there can be no progress and it was the 'basic principle, 
t© introduce 5 New Thrust in Democratic Decentralisation* in the 
shape of 21st Century in present era. New thrust was basically on 
these area for immediate! disposal, which are as follows* - 

Planning cou::; Isa ion 
Agriculture 
Industry & Commerce# 

Review of Economic Growth with special reference 
to decentralisation of the establishments.. 

Expansion of Education at the turn of the Century# 

Employment 

Roof Overhead (Housing Problems) 

Technology & Science* 

is wo are aware about the Mas low* s law of NEEDS and here, 
we find the same Is applicable in other forms called Basic Need etc* 

Our democratic set up is the largest democratic Set-up in the world, 
and:' there is no doubt, in it* There has not been any change in the 
democratic set-up but ifc was fait that there is a thrust to deploy its 
potential in a decentralised manner, though ifc is true that the decen- 
tralised system will help for rapid growth but side by side it has been 
observed that a Strong wd stable Central is required to distribute it 
universally throughout India* The local influence and Son of.. the. soil; 
principle will not help much in favour of DEGEN TRALISaI(K)N, a process 
in t&ich we may get the entire set-up in each and every State, as a 


NEW THRUST IN 


matter of fact* the Centre - State Relations* more power for 
State are the origin of decentralisation and it is increasing, 
gradually according to need in the present era. 


Conclusion i 

Hi® thrust, for democratic deceatral isation is the present 
need accordingly but there is seme problems are too. Decentralisation 
will pave the way for rapid growth* completion of work will be faster, 
autonomous tendency will grow in true sense. 

Sid® by side , the strong Centre will cheek up the localisation 
of the resources and Son of the Soil tendency, which has some drawback 
also and it is not, at par with the NATIONAL INTEGRATION in India with 
vivid culture and traditions* which creates UNITY IN DIVERSITY. 

So, In my idea, the democratic decentralisation will be in a 
limited manner and main control and directions will be rest upon to 
the Central power to distribute it all State as amt need and re - 

IS* 

qulrements. 


Democratic Decentralisation has its own drawbacks. Our Democratic 


set-up is based on Secularism* Socialism with a parliamentary form of 


Government. The Constitution has 22 .parts w&th 39S articles md Nine 


^Schedules. It is Unitary in spirit arid federal in structure. The Conatt. 
. 


n-ss been amended 53 times to keep pa.ee v/i &h the rapid daveio patents and : 
:;«thcs of the people. "The country* s democratic set-up attaches ..nuch »— yunf 1 

importance to the Constitution. I he su garintendence, direction, control and 
preparation of the electoral rolls are guided by the Constitution and thus 
the roil as a Protector of fundamental rights and distribution of all ^ 

fescilitles is equal with considering caste, creed and race. So the 
decentralisation will hamper the interests of minorities and it will Abb ‘HilJJ 
serve the purpose in toto like NATIONAL INTEGRATION * UNITY IN INDIA.'' 
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Join feasde together t& eouqpa? other countries of th< 
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existence Wanton §if 


So far eocperatioi at/ a system of institution is concerned 
it la a Bare po an iraiotafcion la India* It has got a history of 
70*80 years only® It baes be on acoepted u,& © recognised 
ays ten of eooncttlo and jolitleal organisation. She theory ie 
accepted by all IVli-;ie ( U parties ct the country. Its use 
has been and la being prupaganted V the Govexmeats of pre 
and post Independent India* fee plans hare been exhorting 
upon its use year after year* 
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The concept of oo operation Mas bean defined from tj^e« 
to time* It is a symbol of socialistic pattern, differs#! 
from capitalistic enterprises, representing the democratic 
and laissen fair® ideologies* It is pillar of ‘equality ? , 
‘mutual adjustment*, ‘self help*, and ‘better living % of the 
people in general and the society is particular® Br* O.B* Fey 
defined a cooperative society as w an association for the 
purposes of joint trading, originating among the Week and 
conducted always in aa unselfish spirit on such terns that 
all who are prepared to assume the duties of membership share 
in its rewards in proportion to the degree in which they make 
use of their association** This definition indicates that 
cooperation refer® to the association of the weak, the 
powerless and the poor to achieve the joint purposes* *But 
it is absolutely wrong, to accept that cooperation is meant 
for the weak and the poor who lack® resources** In words of 
Margaret Bighby * it is a good definition though ‘Trading * 
is to narrow a term to cover all the activities which c an 
be carried on oo operatively " « Scope rati on in modern times 
is needed by the poor and perhaps by the rich also* Thus 
it is evident that to limit the cooperative organisation for 
the weak aid the poor is to degenerate the basic philosophy 
of cooperation which stands for something higher and nobler 
in life* 

Thus, we see that cooperation is a concept of 
strengthening the socio-economic statue of a society or 
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•/efcte^ interests ia nothing short of heroic battle la which 
rres* eitlsea 1.e a valient soldier* 2hi« is why tfee minds of 
sur loaders* politiolaas* gunners , t^aiBietmtors* 
aosAeaiieiaiis , social workers and all are engaged towards 
establish lag ft ttxoag cooperative sector in India# 


kn m potent iastruweat of s©oio«»eooxiomi® ehsage, 
cooperative institutions exist s&dway between laleses^falre 
capitalism* oa the « head and state o» pi tall®* on the 
other*, fh&m are seams to an ead by organists® gyoape of 
people with ooamon sooio-eecaasio interests* hat without 


capita! * to pool and afcsanelise lia 
. for bettemaat of their productive 


access 


resource 


«nd efficiency sad securing freedom .from exploltati 
aw* nAt forces* 9SE» fa&aers sad artisans 
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Neu Thrust in Democratic Decentralisation should 
be for obtaining local people's active participation uhich 
have hitherto been almost negligible. In fact, democratic 
decentralisation in India is facing challenges of creating 
neu thrust - openness, subtlety, sansiuity and intimacy in 
relationship, increasing organisational value and ethical 
conduct and organisational commitment to egaliterian relation- 
ship and distribution of pouer uholistic concern and higher 
valuation of the human potential for self-directed actualiz- 
ation, developing colleotive capacity for effective team uork 
and co-operation, generating human motivation and involvement, 
facilitating human satisfaction and, in general, creating a 
culture of humanistic innovation and productivity. 

And in this context, it is essential to have a 
peep into the historical origin of Democratic Decentralisation 

in modern India. 

Democratic Decentralisation in some form or other 
throughout the long history of India, is no exotic in India 
and throughout the ages somo traces of it lingered in the 
villages. The British continued the tradition, but introduce 

nsu ideas and institutions. 


INST 
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Uhpn the Britishers conquerred the country, they 
established a centralised form of administration m their 
conquerred territories ignoring the indigenous political 
institutions of the country. The Charter Act of 1033 had set 
up a most centralised system of administration in the country. 
But- this -was not to go a long way. By the end of the first 
half of the 19th century, the system had started cracking. 

The main causes uhich brought about changes in the adminis- 
tration and Government policy of the East India Company uere 
(i) the Revolt of 1857, (ii) the spread of English education 
and the rise of an educated middle class in India, (m) the 
impact and influence of British liberalism, (iv) the establish- 
ment of political association throughout the country. 


Thr Revolt of 1857 uas a turning point in the 
history of British India. Directly, it resulted in the 
end of the Company’s rule and transfer of Indian empire 
to the British Croun. Indirectly, it brought about many 
unprecedented and unthought of changes. Among the indirect 
results of the Revolt uas the realisation by the British 
Government that the introduction of some sort of decentralisation 
in Indian administration uas necessary. 

The system of financial decentralisation inaugurated 
by Mayo attained its culmination under Ripon. Ripon uas 
a fine specimen of British liberalism, uhich layed a conspicuous 
part in the political and constitutional development of British 
India right from the transfer of Indian Empire to the C r oun. 

The liberals and ’friends of India* group in the British 
Parliament aluays pleaded that the Revolution of Ripon 
vested considerable responsibility to the units of Local 
Government. It uas a laudable measure uhich marked the real 
beginnings of democratic decentralisation in India. 
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Democrat ic Decentralisation at the outset 
simply implied 'Community Development Programme’, particularly 
in rural areas. In fact, community development is a people’s 
programme with government's participations. For it is aided 
self-help method aiming at creation of a permanent process 
for the socio-economic transformation of the entire village- 
1 if e ; ’aided’, because it is implanted growth process, 
as is implicit in the very concept of community development! 
and self-help, because it is ultimately the villages and 
their organized and rop resentat ive •institutions which have to 
frame and execute plans in the interest of local population. 

Interest in Democratic Decentralisation arises 
primarily out of processes of modernisation which are going 
on to-day throughout the uorld. It deaxs with administrative 
problems which arise as Government seek to promote through 
decentralisation agricultural, industrial, educational, 
and medical progress, and also to the reforms of Government 
organisations and bureaucratic procedures which necessarily 
accompany these processes to grassroot level. The more 
politically developed a polity, the more capable it is of 
using administrative reforms to promote democratic 
decentralisation, but the weaker a polity, the less able 
it is to absorb the expansion of bureaucratic organisation 
without being pushed, thereby, towards political decay. or 
retrogression. ‘ ly ' ;■ 1 1 ■ , '• ' by - 

All our efforts since Independence for democratic 
decent r al is at ion in the State of Bihar, visibly stands defeated 
or one may c all it as being "self— defeated ! . Won in paiticuxar 
can be blamed. It, however, cannot be said that we have not 
done our efforts. All that w as possible was done. The 
importance of the democratic decentralisation and particulary 
for rural base was well realised as 92% of the State’s 


population live in rural areas. The integrated approach to 
planned development began with- the establishment . of the 
Planning Commission in 1950, extensive National Extension 
Service and Development Programmes u ere undertaken. In 
587 Development Blocks of the State, Block Development Officers 
with a host of Extension Service experts and assistants 
started their offices in rural areas. The Block headquarters 
took a neu shape of semi-urban pattern. Lots of development 
projects were undertaken but their out-put and results have 
been rather disappointing. The fault did not lay on any one 
individual. But the entire administrative system for 
development did not fit in with the job, it had to perform 
in, our country. 

The first and the foremost issue that attracts our 
attention is the . personal' policy and staffing pattern of the 
rural' development organisation. A Block Development Officer 
who was a student of an average merit sits bosses over all. 

The Doctors, Engineers, Industrial, Agricultural, Animal 
Husbandry and Co-operative experts uho were brilliant topper 
students of their batches play the second fiddle to him. 

Inner controversy between the Doctors, Engineers and other 
development experts and the B.D.O, make the smooth working 
of the organisation almost impossible. "A rule of jungle* 1 is 
let loose, the hand of each against the hand of all. They were 
spending all their time and energies in establishing uho 
uas a bigger and more powerful officer among themselves and 
this alone provided full time engagement to them. They have 
no time to attend seriously to any development work. 

Secondly, the dual control of these different Extension 
Rural Service experts by their parent departments and the 
B.D.O. have erroded the ’unity of the command’. The 
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unbr iddlod— st.sf f , care for none and indulge in serving their 
ounself in all possible ways at the cost of the neglect of 
rural development cork. 

Thirdly, the image both outer and inner of these rural 
extens ion service' 'have, negst ivatsd development of efforts 
and general ’self defeating ’ factors in rural areas. The 
B.Q.Q, Shaheb* with a bit of bureaucratic air and touch 
(only if you see him in action in a village) is not positive 
in engulfing the distance between the people and the Govern- 
ment existing even during the alien Government. On the other 
hand, it enlarged the gulf and the distance. His image should 
have been cast as being one among the rural people and not 
being a ’’Bars Shahsb” , "Chet a Shahob”, "Bara 8'abu” etc. They 
have not been able to obtain people’s willing participation 
and their involvement in development work. The image is thus 
"self-defeat ing" one for rural development. 

Fourthly, the power politics from above both the 
centre and the State with all its group controversies have 
percolated at village level. And with the patronage of 
voting constituency, there grew a hast of vested- interests 
and a band of contractors, go-betweens, pawns and the 
so-called politician ’ s man always busy in swallowing 
all the development funds allotted for rural development 
murks. Piles of papers and files of papers piled up, Host 
of the development works have not even touched the ground. 

The number of walls are such less than the actual number of 
irrigations! projects. The backward and 1 adivasi* areas 
have been a ’prize place* for such free-lance non-existant 
development works. The poor ignorant non-vigil ant adivasis 
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remained exploited. The up-rooting of zamindari which could 
have been utilised for rural development works and its 
substitution by a small bureaucratic block development 
staff have proved fatal to the rural development . It has 
resulted in colossal waste of time, energy and money. The 
National Extern-ion Service, rural development programme 
envisaged sir round coordinated rural development through • 
a team of Health , Engineering, Agricultural , Animal 
Husbandry, Co-operative experts working together. And for 
this a B.D.O. who belonged to a non- gazetted rank, at the 
fag end of his service career journey with a little future 
service prospects could not be the head and guide the team. 

In so delivering the goods and making the rural development 
a reality, the 3.0.0. will have to adopt a process of less 
loss of time, energy and money. Youngman at the advent of 
their service career with future prospects must be trained 
and placed in charge of these rural development work in 
persuance of the policy oh democratic decentralisation. They 
alone can carry the team to deliver the goods. 

The new Democratic Decentralisation calls for (l) 
Introducing new tups of thinking about preliminary action 
appropriate to the needs and stage of development; ( 2 ) 
Converting general aspirations regarding development into 
a realistic programme of action including goals, works 



targets, and date-lines based on the character and traditions 



of the people maintaining a tempo of accomplishment; (3) 
providing a strategy for development by isolating and 
emphasising the apparently strategic without getting lied 
up in irr elevanc ias and tr iv il al it ies , and by a dedica- 
tion thereto beyond the grip of the practice of the 
past; ( 4 ) Fostering the growth of permanent national 
institutions capable not only of introducing but also of 



supporting changes and new services brought about by 
development s and encountering successfully deep-seated 
resistances to change? (a) Showing continuous and constant 
alertness in generating innovations in policy and 
procedures, and assuming at least soma of the responsibility 
for carrying them on from the first formulation to final 
accomplishment? (o) Knowing the difference between action 
and inaction? that is, alternatives of action, their 
contemporary and long-range consequences and the effects 
of inaction and inertia of letting things, take their natural 
c ours e-betw een when to stand fast and when to give ground? 

(?) Devising tools appropriate to cope uith disorder which 
provides the raw material from which new order will emerge 
in matrix of human caliber, experience and cherished value? 
( 8 ) Discovering the right perspective for looking at 
problems, grasping their unifying elements, and achieving 
correct dynamic formulations based on the auarene 
as public adrninist 
development, by th 
Striving for ways 

the handling of a unique situation uniquely? 

Undertaking continuous re-evaluation and re-a 
Democratic Decentral 
problem-faced in the 

can be brought under the following activities*- 

1 , Agriculture including Animal Husbandry and 

irrigation. 


s s t h at , 

ration can adapt to new demands for country 
3 same time it can also read apt? (9) 
other than precedent, which will enable 

and (lo) 
pprisal of 
But the bulk of the 
rails at ion in Bihar 


minor 


Education including Social Education, games, sports 
and other recreations. 


Public Health including sanitation 


C ommunicat ions 




wmmm. 





Electrification including supply of energy 
Irrigation and for Small Scaxe Industry. 

Co-operatives, taxation, saving and rural banking 

A Special Welfare Programme for Adivasis, back- 
ward classes, uomen youth and little children. 




Continuing activity on these clearly defined activitie 
would give stability to Democratic Decentralisation. Legisla- 
tion, though no doubt, useful in ensuring a certain amount of 
uniformity cannot initiate and guide a Democratic Decentra- 
lisation as such. Persistent, prompt and positive 
education of the citizen and their leader in all aspect- of 
such development particularly in social administration is 
essential if a decentralisation is to succeed. Institutional 
training for the officers at all levels as well as public 
servants working with them must be undertaken on a vast scale 
This can be done by the Indian Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration. Institutes and such other organisations for 
combined courses on common ground will be of great advantage 
in right orientation. The old red-tape and routine type of 
, * _ _ i-j — . 4 - o h !.i ifh Dpmocratic Dec en tr al i 8 at ion © So 1 


plans and projects by a conspiracy of a group of rural 
parasites in collusion with unscruplous staff to grab all 
fund that came, for rural local development works, viz., 
construction and repairs of roads, culverts, bridges, uolls,. 
tube-wells • etc. The local people must be involved and their 
involvement alone can help. I here is need for creating a 
partnership between those who are executors of development 
plans and those for whom these plans are executed, resulting 
in people’s direct active participation and involvement. 
Democratic Decentralisation cannot succeed without effective 
public participation. 

From the discussions above, it is proved beyond any 
shadow of doubt that Democratic Decentralisation in India 
is facing challenges of creating neu thrust— openness, 
subtlety, sensivity and intimacy in relationship, increasing 
organisational value and ethical conduct and organisational 
commitment to egaliterian relationship and distribution of 
power wholist ic concern and higher valuation of the human 
potential for self-directed actualis at ion, developing 
collective capacity for effective team work and co-ordination, 
generating human motivation and involvement, facilitating 
human satisfaction and, in general, creating a culture of 
humanistic innovation and productivity. 

And above all, an attitude of productivity is also 
needed after re-orienting the State Administrative set-up 
in an officer-oriented system and biding good bye to the 
clerical Secretariate type of uorking with too much notings 
and comments at too many levels, resulting in red— type file 
work and unnecessary vexacious delays. It, therefore, simply 
implies that effective public participation and attitude of 
objectivity is a must for meeting the challenges of Neu Thrust 
in Democratic Decentralisation® 
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Neu Thrust in Democratic Decentralisation 
should be for obtaining local people’s active partici- 
pation uhich have hitherto been almost negligible. In 
fact, democratic decentralisation in India is facing 
challenges of creating neu thrust — openness, subtlety, 
sensivity and intimacy in relationship, increasing 
organisational value and ethical conduct and organisa- 
tional commitment to egaliterian relationship and 
distribution of power uholistic concern and higher 
valuation of the human potential for self-directed 
actualisation, developing collective capacity for 
effective team work and co-ordination, generating 
human motivation and involvement, facilitating human 
satisfaction and, in general, creating a culture of 
humanistic innovation and productivity. 

And in this context, it is essential to 
have a peep into the historical origin of Democratic 
Decentralisation in modern India as well as the present 
state of affairs. 

Democratic Decentralisation existed in 
some form or other throughout the long history of 
India. "Local Self Government is no exotic in India 
and throughout the ages some traces of it lingered in 
the villages. The British continued the tradition, but 
introduced new ideas and institutions. 



When the Britishers conqu. erred the country, 
they established a centralised form of administration 
in their conquerred territories ignoring the indigenous 
political institutions of the country. The Charter 
Act of 1833 had set up a most centralised system of 
administration in the country. But this was not to 
go a long uayi By the end of the first half of the 
19th century the system had started cracking. The 
main causes which brought about changes in the adminis- 
tration and Government policy of the East India Company 
were (i) the Revolt of 1857, (ii) the spread of English 
education and the rise of an educated middle class in 
India, (iii) the impact and influence of British 
liberalism, (iv) the establishment of political 
association throughout the country* 

The' Revolt of 1857 was a turning point in 
the history of British India. Directly, it resulted 
in the end of the Company’s rule and transfer of 
Indian empire to the British crown. Indirectly, it 
brought about many unprecedented and unthought of 
changes. Among the indirect results of the Revolt 
was the realization by the British government that 
introduction of some sort of decentralisation in 
Indian administration was necessary. This brought home 
to them by the financial crisis in which the government 
of India found itself plunged during and after the 
suppression of the movement. 

In the days of the East India Company there 
hardly existed a properly organised system of financial 
administration in India. The financial history of the 
East India Company was one of the chronic deficit. The 
Revolt made the Company’s government more bankrupt. 
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Besides this the Central Government was 

“ , in th e system of provincial 
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This statement -was a clear departure from 
jus' policy of strict centralization of 
pinanc-es , Again .in 1864, presenting his 
statements Charles Trevelyan stated ' oca 
d local sources which are as multifarious as 
of interest to. the whole of India” . ^ This 
o the fore the distinction between Imperial 
and finances on the one hand and the local 
her . Two- years later in 1866, when the 
.owed a deficit, Massey transferred to the 
jl Government's charges on education, policy 
unrks to be met from license tax, 

duty. He desired 
should determine thej 
;cerned merely local 
..-iw-iHp the "wavs and 


house tax, octroi anu s 
that the Provincial go\ 
own expenditure so far 
subjects and that they 
means themselves”. 

The policy was reiterated by Strach y. 
Speaking on the Tncome Tax Bill of 1869, he said the 
permanent relief to the Central exchequer Pas po^rbl 
only uhen it uas recognised that Imperial resources 
Should not bo expended for purely local purposes. 

The institution of provincial appropriation Pent a 

long uay in developing municipal and local taxa , 
a nd as Prof, tenkatar^gaiya says, "the annunciation 
of the principles, that taxes like the license ax, 
the tobacco duty and the inheritance tax Pare better 
suited for administration by local bodies, gave 

Hditional impetus to this movement and hastened 
additi and mun icipal machinery . 


■ As early as 1687 a municipal corporation • was 
formed- at- Madras to secure acquiesce in local taxation. 
In 1793 at the time of the renewal of the Charter- Hot 
» a new attempt to provide municipal organisation for 
the presidency towns' 1 , was made. The -..P.a. were 
authorised to appoint scavangers, to repair the streets 
and to assess households for the payment of rates. But 
the first attempt to provide machinery more capable of 
directing civic affairs came in the 1840’s when the 
principle of election was introduced to a limited 
extent. By 1856 municipal administration in each 
presidency town was entrusted to a body corporate 
of three salaried commissioners appointed by the 
Presidency Government. Public control was almost 
entirely excluded, though in Bombay the 3.P.S. were 
permitted to elect two of the commissioners. These 
corporate bodies enjoyed large powers of assessing and 
collecting rates and undertaking works of conservancy 
and general improvement. Thus the idea and practice 
of local taxation existed, though a very limited scale 
even before the Revolt. 


After the Revolt the financial exigencies 
compelled the Government of India to rely more and 
more on the efficacy of entrusting the Provincial 
governments with financial powers and responsibilities. 
And by 1870, it was quite clear that centralization of 
financial powers was not the solution of the crisis. 
"The idea of local taxation as a means of relief to 
the Central Government", says Prof. Venkatarangaiya 
"reached its culmination in the Government of India 
Resolution of 1870 (popularly known as Mayo’s Decentra- 
lisation Scheme)" . ■ 
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During the twelve years from 1858 to 1670 
ground was being prepared for the financial decentrali- 
sation or devolution as well as administrative decentra- 
lisation. But the period was not altogether barren 
with regard to the development . of local self government 


in the country. And Cross observe 


A ft 


the law of 


1861 had passed to the statute books, Parliament . . , , 0 

left ths field of Indian political 

development alone for thirty one years until in 1892 
another Indian Council Act marked a nee step. In 
the meantime, however, the development of self govern- 
ment 'was by no means at a standstill. The field of 
development mors shifted from the Imperial and provincial, 
where the first concession had been made towards 
admitting natives to take even a slight share in 
determination of the affairs of India, to .the larger 
municipalities and later to the rural areas. 

Setwaen 1860 to 1870 numerous municipalities 
and other local bodies were established in different 
towns of the country. In 1850 ths local governments 
were empowered to create municipalities in those towns 
where the inhabitants desired. In 1856 the magistrates 
were given the power to establish panchayats or 
committees of at least five members to levy taxes — 
cess from the local people for the purpose of defraying 
expenditure on police. On the 14th September 1864, 
Laurence's Government issued a resolution in which it 
was said, "The people of this country are perfectly 
capable of administering thair own local affairs. 

The municipal., feeling is deeply rooted in them. Holding 
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of financial reform* flay a invested ' th:«m with a .share • 
of the financial responsibility by moans bf a Resolution 
issued on 14 Dae ember* 1C70. This i\-u solution miay be 
Galled ths charter of; provincial. Goycrriraonts in India* 

Ifc fixed an yearly consolidated grant'. ;t-o. each 'govern- 
ment to ■■most Its cost, of .principal Services including 
public works, The disburse#! ant of the amount utus loft 
i;a tho discretion of the local government s 3 Paragraph 2 
of the Ra3Pji.it ien is very tign if i;. 3f ! : „ It scy-.i, "'Bui 
beyond all this there is a great tarsi wider object in 
view, Itical 'interest* super vis i on and cars are cecess ary 
to success in the rarfagerunt of . r umls. devoted to 


©ducat lin* mod ical charity and lot; al public work, “he 
operation of the solution in its full moaning -anti 
integr it y will afford opporter-. it I;a for tbs dewaiopm »nt 
■iif self government for strengthen Sag aunici ool 



institutions, and for the association of Natives and 
Europeans- to a groat extent than before in the 
management and administration of loca^ 
paragraph of the Resolution is very slmlla 

Resolution of Laurence in 1664 "in its tone, is more 

, , , • nnl irv” The motive at 

frank in its declaration of policy 

the back of both the resolutions uos primarily a 
desire for administrative efficiency rather than. a 
concession of self government. Houever, the policy 
of decentralisation that uas being uorked out batueen 
,860-70 found its full expression in Mayo's Resolution 
uhich made first systematic attempt to make Provincia 
governments responsible for the management of their 
oen local finances. Certain departments of adminis 
tration such as education, medical sergice and roads 
u ere transferred to Provincial governments, and as 
local interest, supervision and care mere necessary 

for the successful management of the funds devote 

. . , _ riaqiTad bv the G overnor—G ensr al 

these subjects, it was desire y 

that the Provincial Governments and their subordinates 
should enlist the active assistance, or at all events 

. , of n-nv rl"' 3 °es <1 who had hitherto taken 
the sympathy of many cipp e , 

, . +-ho i inr'i/ pf social and materiel 

little or no part m the uoik or bjcidi 

development. 

The Resolution of Mayo gave a great 
impetus to the establishment of municipalities and 
corporate public bodies in the country. It proved a 
great success in aome of the large municipalities 
uhere real pooler and responsibility had been transferre 
Acoordind to a resolution of the Government of Bombay, 
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doss not indicate any great eagerneso to accord 
self-government as anything more than ri P apor 
to the doctrine of the desirability o, popu a • 
and sel f-go„ernment. The flayo's measures could give 

, Q nf f in "’H 0 ial d sc 6 n t r 3.1 & 
only a form to the scheme of finned. 

" ri s=lf .o comment. It failed to give 

tion and Ui-w — 

life to the frame. 

In 1877-79 the Government of Lord 

Lytton made a material alteration in the terms of 

financial settlements concluded uith Pretax 1 

Governments. While Mayo's scheme of financie - 

tralisatlon had effected a large reform, it suffer 

from the defect that the services in uhich the 

p * r ■; n i int ex* sst uere 

Provinces were given a financia 

A .. D+ . 4-hp Local Governments nao 
relatively feu, and that the uoca h 
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tration, land revenue, excise, stamps, lau an* 3U . 

and at the same time, gave them the revenues raised 

a • v . ,- eo qtamD- and the license 

from law and justice, excise, stamp- an 

tax. But the increase in revenue uas to s are 

uith the Government of India. _ , 

were, still, however, not interested m * 

ment of any revenues other than those catered by . • 

assigned heads, uhich were far from sufficient to meet 

their liabilities. ■ _ 
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decentralisation 
culmination under 
i of British liberalism, 


played a conspicuous part, m 
onst itut ional development of British India right 
the transfer of the Indian Empire to the Crown, 
iberals and 'friends of India* group in tne 
.sn Parliament always pleaded that Indians should 
a share in the administration of their own 
Lrs . At the time of the transfer of power 
3 ;58 3 ohn Bright, a liberal member of Parliament- 
a friend of India, made a significant speech in 
h ha stressed necessity of decentralization in 
follow ing uiords.J "I believe a great improvement 
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The impact of Western education me European ideas an 
Indmn mind was great . ” n " nil the influence" , writes 

Cross, "at work in developing self-government in India 
education is probably the most important". The English 
educated you 3 man uere fitted only for government 
services but the Government could, by no means, absorb 
all the output of the Colleges and many educated men 
turned towards journalism for a livelihood or dragged 
on a discontented life. Naturally in many cases their 
disappointments engendered bit'cerness which very 
often became focussed on the Government. Thus it was 
j; ' that a class came into being ready to criticise, to 

agitate, and to lead in any movement against the 
English Raj. The knowledge of the British consti- 
tutional struggle and local self-government gave 
impetus to the demand by educated Indians for similar 
institutions for their country and led to their 

I agitation for constitutional reforms. To achieve their 

purpose they formed political associations in all the 
Presidency towns and other important towns of the 
country. In Bengal, the British India Association and 
the Indian Association made demands for local self 
government and for the association of Indians in the 
work of administration. Similar demands were made in 
Madras by the Madras Native Association and in Bombay 
by the Bombay Assoc iat ion , the Bombay Presidency 
Association and the S a rvajanik Sabha. The Indian 
demands were supported in England by the British 
India Society and the East Indian Association. 
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seventies or tne iasr uenuuLy o..- 

started expressing Indian opinion on matters of 
government and politics. They ware not liked by 
the rulers of India who argued that the Press did not 
represent Indian opinion. None the less the English 
rulers uere perturbed and there u a s an uneasiness 
even in England. 

Thus- the arrival of Ripon as Viceroy on the 
crest of the wave of Gladstone’s midolithian victory 
of 1880 uas of far-reaching significance in shaping 
the aspirations of the neu class of Indians uho uere 
politically conscious. Ripon rightly realised that 
unless some outlet uas provided for the political 
ambitions, this neu class uould become the bitterest 
opponent of the British Government in India. Convincec 
on the benefits that could be derived from the 
association of the intelligent Indians with the 
administration of the country, he "wanted to give a 
base to the British rule in India on political grounds 
t 4 - r-\ o-ninhf Ha+.fl'd the 9th 3 ul y • 1882* he 
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But unfortunately Ripon' s proposal uas not 

„ ■ » . o „ _ ^ 4 r-> r> ■ ■ pi q rns a ■ A it c h i s on 

supported by any one except ^arri-.g. '^ne, 

2 nd Lyall thought the introduction of an independent 

=» lament risky and of doubtful advantage. However, 

Ripen uaa not disheartened by his failure here. Nou 

he turned hia attention towards infusing fresh life 

in the local bodies. The Famine Commission Report of 

1880 had urged the extension of local self-government 

_ „ j- ha relief of local redress, 

as a me.ans of facilitating r-J-x-. 

and Ripon 1 s extensive tours in the Punjab had 

convinced him of the advantages of extenoxng the local 

self-government . The expenses of the Afghan embrooglio, 

the- famine in the North Western Provinces, the question 

of renewal of contracts and anxiety to the government. 

In short, exigencies of administration and financial 

crisis led Ripon his plan of decentralization so as 

to include the rural districts. 


In May 1882 came one of the most famous 
documents on local self-government in India m the 
fprm of a resolution in which Ripon observed that "he 
was advocating the extension of local self-government, 
not primarily with a view to improving the administra- 
tion but as an instrument of political ana popular 
education’*. This was most judicious and well-thought 
resolution. It satisfied to some extent the intelli- 
gent class of public spirited men. 

The Resolution gave a large latitude to the 
local governments. The maximum area to be placed under 
a local board was subdivision or a taluka. The local 
governments were empowered to settle the relation 
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between municipal and local bodies. In the urban and 
rural local bodies only one-third official members were 
allowed. It was decided to establish elective system 
in the local bodies, if circumstances permitted. The 
Government was authorised to revise the .Acts of the 
local bodies, so that some control could be maintained 
on them. But Iccal boards were given control over'-all 
rates and cesses levied within their jurisdiction and 
freedom to initiate construction of local works. Thus 
the Resolution of Rip on vested considerable responsi- 
bility to the units of local government. It was a 
laudable measure which marked the real beginnings of 
democratic decentralisation in India, (l) 

Democratic Decentralisation at the outset 
simply implied 'Community Development Programme , 
particularly in rural areas. In fact, community 
development is a people's programme with government's 
participations. For it is aided self-help method 
aiming at creation of a permanent process for the 
socio-economic transformation of the entire village- 
life^ 'aided', because it is implanted growth 
process(2), as is implicit in the very concept of 

(1) War ay an, D r . V.A., Origin of Democratic Decentrali- 
sation in Modern India (1356-83). The jj° u ^ na 0 18 _ 30 . 

the Administrative Sciences, Vol.l/lII, No. 2, pages 

(2) Growth may be either 'self-induced' as in earlier 

advanced democracies which depended aimost , 

exclusively on private initiative, or, m P 

as is true to late-starting under-developed 
countries, wherein national responsible 

. _L- p direct initiative for oromoting 

Governments take direct X1 1 a _ ■ -l j n _ 

arouth conditions in earlier stages of tran 
9 , ±. 4 1 k □ 1 af f. p.r . has been t er med by 


tions in ear 11= 1 w , , , 

ion. The latter, has been termed by 
ists as 'development'. For a detailed 

. . . : ■ » : • r-. r% _ ■ 4- i 1 non * e Q 1 f «• 


from stagnation 

nrcuth- theorists as uBytuy^... . - - 

of this difference between self- 

reference may be had particularly -iqcc 

"Studies in Economic Development , Derusalem, 1957, 
and to "Approaches to Economic Development", Nee, York, 
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community development 5 and self-help , because it is 
ultimately t!' -3 villages and thei - organized and 
representative institutions which have to frame and 
execute plans in- the interest of the local population. 
There are two participants in this programme? and 
this has to uo emphasised again and again. dust as 
the officials alone iav= net been , and uill not be, 
able to attain the goals of community development, so 
also the village people by themselves uill not be able 
to succeed. It is a joint venture. It would be un- 
thinkable, for instance, to assume that such pressing 
local and national problems as food-production, 


employment augmentation, rural industrial diversifi- 
cation and family planning etc. can be solved by 
either the people or the government working indepen- 



dently of one another. Such problems can be solved only 
uhen the people provide the leadership, and are 
sufficiently organized within their institutions 
to take advantage of the technical guidance which 
can be systematically provided only through G overnment.(3) 


Government's assistance in various forms is a 
necessary part of rural and agricultural progress, 
even in advanced countries. An idea of it can be 
had by pointing out to the fact that government's 
expenditure on agricultural research, education and 
advisory services alone per male worker in 
agriculture, sicca at $38 in Netherlands, $29 in 
the U.K., $25 in Norway, $24 in Sweden, $15 in 
Switzerland, $14 in West Germany, $12 in Austria, 
$10 in Qenmark-land, $5 in France, The ' correspond- 
ing figures for India would work out at only 
lass than 3.5 per year (in C.D, State I blocks). 

No reliable statistics of non-governmental 
expenditure in this respect are available. But* 
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The programme, no doubt, implies commun ity- act ion , but 
it has- to receive a constant sustenance from official 
assistanc-e .. There are reasons for it. .Since the rural 
communities have for long been victims of- economic 
stagnation and social isolation, the importance of 
government’s initiatory role in inducing them into self- 
help improvement activities is only too obvious. What, 
however, needs special stress is that this assistance 
has to be continuous even when the responsible local 
institutions get going. This is essential chiefly 
because these institutions have to. run as active 
agencies in modern progressive set-up of the nation. 

This requires that all progress - technique, relevant 
to their local problems are brought within their reach. 
This can be done only by government which alone can have 
the required resources and organization, large and wide 
enough for the purpose. Hence the government’s 
assistance in the community development programme! is 
both initiatory as well as compensatory. 

But while extending aid, it has to be 
constantly borne in mind that this is only compen- 
satory and never primary. The village leaders and 


generally speaking, it is substantial in advanced 
countries. The figure for Denmark is estimated to 
be just about the same as that for governmental 
expenditure in this field. That on both accounts 
governmental as well as non-governmental, 
investment in rural and agricultural efforts is 
far too low in India is beyond dispute. Yet, 
we find fault, with our programme in terms of 
comparative efficiency attained by these 
countries. We hesitate to invest, but fret too 
much for fruit, holding for all sweet without 
adding enough sugar. 
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institutions should bo mads to feel that they them- 
selves are the builders of their surroundings. The 
aid , advice and supervision have to be almost 
invisible, although quite adequate. True that "the 
community development programme was sponsored by the 
Government and it is still largely administered by 
the officials. But the accepted objective is to make 
it a people’s movement, with the village taking over 
the responsibility for framing and executing plans 
for local development". It is essentially in this 
sense that community development programme is known 
as the people’s programme. 

Operational Stages? 

But of tan-times it is referred to as the 
Government’s programme with people’s participation. 

It could be so said only during the initial stages 
when it had to be first introduced. In view of the 
static conditions of the village, of the defeatist 
attitude of the rural du ellers , • and of r esourcelessness 
of the peasantry, no other way was left open. This was 
the first operational stage of the programme which may 
be said to extend up to the end of the Five Year Plans. 
It was for this reason perhaps that both in the first 
as wall as in the Second Plan, it was stated that the 
agency for executing the community development method 
in the rural extension service by which the Planning 
Commission meant the government officials’ team both 
general and technical associated with the programme.- 

The beginnings of the second stage were made 
in 1959, when the Balwantrai Mehta Committee advocated 
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vigorously for statut ory . establishment of horizon- 
tally • autonomous- and vertically integrated village- 
institutions, representative in composition, invested 
with powers and responsibilities- and equipped with 
adequate financial resources to plan for and execute 
development schemes bearing intimately on local 
people end their progress. Together with this 
advocacy, the Committee also laid down the broad 
framework of these institutions with regard to their 
(i) composition, (ii) powers, (iii) functions and (iv) 
resources, as well as -to their inter-relationship; 
pleading for ' democratisation' in the case of (i) 
and decentralisation in those of the (ii), (iii) and 
(iv). The so-called 'Democratic Decentralisation 1 
scheme was by and large accepted. 

And this brought about a whole transforma- 
tion in the administrative aspect of the programme. 
The erstwhile dictotomy made between the official 
and the people's wing of the administrative agency 
was abolished. The responsibilities both for 
'deliberation' and 'execution' were sought to be 
invested with the representative people's organisa- 
tion, The concept of democratic decentralisation 
now "comprehends both the democratic institutions 
and the extension services", and the later, although 
functioning as part of the general national adminis- 
tration, are put at the disposal of, or are subser- 
vient to, the local leaders and their institutions. 
Democratic Decentralisation is now, employing the 
Planning Commission's terminology, the 'agency 1 
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nav/B suparvisory and 
Samitis and Panchayats 
ions. But here. too. 


3 \j e n a inly advisory, supervisory and 
ig pouars while the executive powers rest 
llacjo Panchayats. In Rajasthan, Andhra 
drasy Orissa and Mysore, the- Block/Taluka 
been assigned executive r esponsibilities 
to advisory and supervisory functions. 
States, Maharashtra is the first and so 
y State wherein Zil a Parish ads have been 
wide executive powers with Panchayat 
Panchayats respoct ively at the Block and 
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Chairman of a Cc-opsr at ive Society existing in the 
Panchayat Circle as in Madhya Pradesh. The S a rpanch 
or the Chairman is elected in general indirectly, 
although he is also el r -ted directly in some States 
as Rajasthan, Assam and Uttar Pradesh. 

(ii) In general there 

are three types of 'members constituting a Panchayat 
Samiti at the Block level, namely those elected, 
those co-opted and the associate members. In 
Rajasthan, Panchayat Sam it is consists of S a rpanches 
of all the village Pane hay at s of the Block. In 
addition there is provision for co-option of two 
uomen members and one member each from the Scheduled 
Castes and the Scheduled Tribes, one Kirshi Nipun, 
one person representing the Co-operative Society 
and tuo persons of experience in administration and 
rural upliftment and public life. In Mysore Srate, 
the Taluka Development Boards are constituted by 
direct elections, and no representation is provided 
co-operatives on the Board. In Madras, however, 
Panchayat Union Council members are elected indirectly 
from every village and town Panchayat. In Mssam, 
members of the Ancbalic Panchayat are sleeted 
directly by each Gram Sabha. Here, there is also 
provision for co-option of members from the 
minorities group, and election of one representative 
by the Chairman of Co-operatives within the hnchalic 
Panchayat. In many States members of the State 
Legislative Assembly whose constituencies lie in the 
Block are associate members. In Maharashtra the 
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Scheduled Castes or Scheduled Tribes and a woman to 
be co-opted by the Samiti and (e) Sarpanches not 
exceeding two from every electoral division of the 
Parishad elected by members of the Village Panchay at s . 
The Chairman and the Deputy Chairman of every Panchayat 
Samiti are to be elected by the elected members of 
the Samiti, 


( iii) 


Zila Parishad ; Zila Parishads in majority 


of States are composed of ex-officio, co-opted and 
associate members. They consist of the Pradhans or 
Chairmen of Panchayat Samitis in the district. The 
co-opted members come from the minority group, and 
the members of both the Houses of Parliament and State 
Assembly elected from the constituencies included 
wholly or partially in the district are the associate 
members, Maharashtra is the first and the only State 
so far uhere Zil a Parishads, having 40 to 60 members, 
are composed through direct election. In addition 
to these directly elected members, the Zila Parishad 
in Maharashtra will also include the Chairmen of all 
the Panchayat Samitis, the Chairman of the five 
Federal Co-operative Societies as ex-off ico and 
associated councillors respectively. As in others, 
so in Maharashtra as well as in Bihar, the President 
and the Vice-President of Zila Parishad will be 
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elected by its own members excluding of course the 
associate members who generally have the right to 
attend meetings but not to vote. 

Functions ? 

(i) Panchayats ? Panchayats existed in most 
States even • earlier . Later* they uere re-organised. 

With the re-organisation the Village Panchayats have 
been given mainly civic* judicial and developmental 
functions. In some States as Mysore, Uttar Pradesh, 
Madhya Pradesh and Orissa their functions are classi- 
fied into two categories; namely obligatory and 
discretionary. In Mysore the Obligatory functions 
include construction and maintenance of village roads, 
rural water supply, and sanitation etc.; whereas 
discretionary functions include establishment of grain 
godowns , co-operative development, collection and 
maintenance of important statistics etc. In Rajasthan, 
Assam and some others, the Panchayats are also asked to 
act as agencies for implementation of agrarian reforms. 
In Bihar some Panchayats have also taken up the manage- 
ment of forests and revenue collection in their areas. 

In Bihar and Assam, Village Panchayats may also organise 
a Village Volunteer Force. 

(ii) Panchavat Sam it is i At the Block level, 

the functions of these S a mitis as in Rajasthan, Andhra 
Pradesh and Bihar include a wide range of activities, 
some of which are execution of developmental programmes, 
promotion of agriculture, minor irrigation and co- 
operatives, administration of the Block, approval and 
sanctions of Panchayat budgets and co-ordination of, 
and supervision over, the activities of Panchayats. 
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In My eors , tna 
has bean ax Tot t 
*~ne cf .the main 


Block level- body namely the Taluka Board 
ad obligatory and discretionary function 
obligatory functions of a Taluka Board 


is to supervise and control the activities relating to 
Block administration. The discretionary functions 


include 5 among others, agricultural auysloprent ¥ 
promotion of local arts and industries and provision 


of technical assistance to the Panchayats and super- 
vision over them. A Taluka Board in Mysore is also 
authorised to supplement development work undertaken 
by a Village Panchayat by taking up schemes which are 
beyond the capacity of Panchayats. In Madras, all 
activities relating to agricultural development, animal 
husbandry and village industry are the exclusive concern 
of the Block levs! body called the Panchayat Union 
Council, The Anchalio Pane hay ate in Assam are to 
execute all development schemes including 'those 


concerning mors than one Cram Panchayat and also 
expected to utilise the agency of the G aon « The 


Anchor lu k rich -•/ arc 0 .. o c i - o , uth nr -so d to .v'j tinise 
and approve the Budget of the Gaor Panchayat < : 

Similarly, the Panchayat Ssrit is in Maharashtra make 
reasonable provision within the Block with rose act of 
all or any of the subjects enumerated ir. the second 
schedule of the Act which cover agriculture, co-operation 
and animal husbandry etc. Besides preparing sr, overall 
plan of works and development schemes to bs undertaken 
in the Block for enabling the Zila Par is had to prepare 
its development plans, the Panchayat Samiti in 
Maharashtra is required to prepare a plan of works on 
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development schemas to ca undertaken from Block grants. 

It is not only empouered to sanction, execute, super- 
vise or administer any works from Block grants incur- 
ring the necessary expense and is also to execute, 
maintain, supervise and administer the works and 
development cherries in its areas on behalf of the 
Zila Parishad. It may be again repeated that, as 
unique from other state, the main executive bodies 
in Maharashtra are the Zila Parishads and the Panchayat 
Samitis are their chief executive arms. 

( iii) ■ Zila Parishad ? In majority of the 
States, the Zila Parishads have been given mainly 
supervisory and co-ordinating functions. Their 
functions thus include, among others, scrutiny of the 
budget of Panchayat Samitis, distribution amongst the 
Samitis of the ad-hoc amounts allotted to the district 
by the State Government, co-ordination and consolida- 
tion of the work of the village Panchayats and the 
Panchayat Samitis, and advising the State Government 
on all matters concerning the activities of the village 
Panchayats and the Samitis in their jurisdiction. Hence, 
the Zila Parishads are the main executive bodies in 
Maharashtra their functioning include both executive 
functions as well as co-ordination and supervision. 

The Zila Parishads in Maharashtra are required to make 
reasonable provision and execute or maintain works, 
all developmental schemes as permissible within the 
district funds at their disposal. These include all or 
any of the subjects such as agriculture, animal 
husbandry, social welfare, economic development 




ally of backward classes, education, public health 
ings, communication, irrigation, industries and 
ge industries, co-operation, community develop- 
social education and other miscellaneous items 
rated in the first schedule of the Act known as 
ict list, With a view to promoting development 
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(i) Panchayats s The financial respurces of 

the Pancnayats consist broadly of taxes, fees, fines, 
loans grants and contributions. In Mysore, Panchayats 
can also float loans with the permission of the State 
Government, In most States, the single largest source 
of income of the Panchayats comes from taxation. The 
taxes generally levied are property tax, cess on land 
revenue or rent of land, taxes on trades, profession 
and callings, taxes on vehicles, and taxes on the sale 
of goods etc. Revenue from village common lands, and 
tax on the registration of birth and marriages are also 
the sources of revenue of the Panchayats. The legislation 
in different States also give power to the Panchayats of 
levying any tax which the Government itself is in power 
to levy. But the power can be exercised only after the 
sanction of the State Government, A very important and 
new source of income introduced in Assam, Andhra Pradesh, 
Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa and Rajasthan is the levy 
of labour tax. A person who does not want to pay this tax 
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in terms of the manual labour has to contribute cash 

not exceeding of course double the value of the manual ■ uk 

labour. In Bihar and Orissa it is binding on the 

Panchayats to levy this tax, the minimum contribution 

being four days in a year in Assam. ( 5 ) With regard 

to grants, sjne State Governments have earmarked 

a portion of the land revenue collected by them for 

allotment to the Panchayats. for example, Assam has 

earmarked 15% of the land revenue, and the entire 1 

local rate for the benefit ef Panchayats. The 

Mysore Government has made a provision to contribute i 

to the Panchayat funds 30% of the land revenue 

collected from its area, and another b% for distri- 

bution among the Panchayats to be spent on such 

purposes as the Government may desire or direct. 


(ii) . Panchavat S am it is i The main source of 

revenue of Panchayat Samitis include the annual ad-hoc 
grants from the Government as in Bihar. Panchayat 
Samitis or corresponding bodies in Assam, Mysore and 
Bihar can also raise loans in the market with the 
prior approval of the State Government. In Bihar, a 
Panchayat Samiti while floating loans has to take 


■ 
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( 5 ) This tax in kind i.e. in suape of labour is very 
popular in European countries, where it has been 
introduced to effect such improvement projects as 
are difficult to complete through voluntary 
contributions. While appreciating the levy of 
labour-tax by local bodies, the U.H, Evaluation 
Mission (op.cit . , p.44) suggest that its acceptance 
would be facilitated if it were to be imposed 
in terms of specific operations (roads, 
irrigation canals and drainage etc.) rather than 
in terms of days per year. 
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prior approval not only from the State Government but 
also from Zila Parish ad-. The .Sarcitis are practically 
in all States entitled; to a share in land revenue at 
the rates stipulated: .in relation to the size of the 
population of the Block. In addition to the revenue 
resources , the Sarcitis can also impose taxes like 
entertainment tax, profession and - .establishment tax, 
cess or land revenue, education cess and certain fees 
to augment their resources. In Madras, each Panchayat 
Union Council has two funds known as; the general fund 
and the education fund. The Panchayat Union Council 
receives a part of the local cess, land revenue, 
education grant, roads grant and a proportionate share 
of the entertainment tax. It also has got the power 
to levy a surcharge on local cess, and get a matching 
grant of equal amount. The other sources of revenue 
are taxes levied in connection with the festivals, fees 
on licenses issued, and levies on sale proceeds of 
movable and immovable properties, and incomes from 
management of ferries and fisheries etc. 


The Taluka Board in Mysore gets the entire §0^ 
of local and water cesses, and a grant from land rented ' 


at the rate of 2D% of the total land 
in the Talukas; it can also impose an 


evenue ccllp|t am p 
additional .Jim a i s 


duty on the transfer of property, and a tax 
brought for sale in the markets. In Assam, 
Anchalic Panchayat gets a share in the net 
of land revenue realised in the Block areas 



extent of not less than 10^. It may also levy-'or two 



others, a tax on cultivable land lying fallow d b igha, 
years at the maximum rate of 2.5 np per st and s' 
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grant equivalent to 7 1 
revenue 9 including no 
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the jurisdiction of t 
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Technical Service l^iass u*;, 

(Classes III & IV) will also be provided to the Zila 
Parishads by the State- Government. Furthermore, 
during the first five financial years after the 
commencement of the Act, the State Government 
provided to a Zila Parishad a deficit adjustment grant, 

essively reduced during tha next 
•?+• i.i-iii nnh ha Davable ). where 


V u h xc n Ulil DB 
ten years after 
it finds it is 
maintaining cer 
tha requisite level of efficiency. in addition, 
provision has also been made for making available 
local cess matching grant, incentive grants and gr 
for plan schemes. A Land Revenue Recruitment Fund 
has been constituted for meeting the deficit in th 
land revenue grant, made available to any Zila 
Par ishad . 


GENERAL U OR KING pattern 


nd the Executive s A very import c 
decentralisation legislation in 
the officials associated u. 

to work under the local 
The Chief Executive 
on experts 
Zila Parishad or 
In most 


feature of democratic 
most of the States is that 
rural development work have 
leaders and their institutions 
Officers along with their team of exten 
have to work under the orders of the 
the Panchayat Samitis, as the case may be. 

States, the B.D.G. is the Executive Officer of Bio* 
level and a Government official of the Additional 
Collector f s rank as the Chief Executive Officer of 
7n„ p^iehaH. In Bihar, the State Government 
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rank as the District Development Officer who is the 
Secretary and the Chief executive Officer of the Zila 
Parishad. In Maharashtra, the Chief Executive Officer 
appointed by the State Government is the ex-officio 
Secretary of the Zila Parishad. 


(ii) Functional Committees ^ In practically every 

State, there is a provision that Panchayst Samitis and 
the Zila Parishad is corking through different function- 
al committees which is able to give time and care to 
the various important activities relating to the affair 
of the respective bodies. In some States there is a 
provision for functional sub-committee even at the 
village Panchayat level. The- arrangement seems to be 
most elaborate in the State of Maharashtra and Bihar. 

In Maharashtra, the 'Zila Parishad function generally 
throuoh Standing Committee and six subjects committees, 
one each for finance, works, agriculture, co-operatives, 
education and health, the Standing Committees consist 
of the President, Chairman of the Sub-Committees, seven 
Councillors elected by the Zila Parishad. The Deputy 
Chief Executive Officer Is ex-officio Secretary of the 
Standing. Committee. The other subjects committee is 
composed of seven Councillors elected by Zila Parishad 
■ and tuo other co-opted members. The head of the 
concerned department at the district level is the 
ex-officio secretary of the concerned subjects committee. 
In Bihar also there is provision for standing committees 
r equ ir ed to look after the day— t o— d ay affair of the 
respective bodies. Both the Panchayat Samitis and 
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Zlla Parishad have Standing Committees. (6) 

Interest in Democratic Decentralisation 
arises- primarily cut of processes of modernisation 
which ara going on today .throughout the world. It 
deals with administrative problems which arise as 
Governments seek to promote through decentralisation 
agricultural, industrial » educational, and medical 
progress, and also to the reform of Government organi- 
sations and bureaucratic procedures which necessarily 
accompany these processes to grass root level. The more 
politically developed a polity, the more-capable it is 
of using administrative reforms to promote democratic 
decentralisation, but the weaker a polity, the less 
able it is to absorbed the expansion of bureaucratic 
organisation without being pushed, thereby, towards 
political decay or retrogression. 

And in this context of a weaker polity, all 
our efforts since -Independence for democratic decentra- 
lisation in the State of Bihar, visibly stands defeated 
or one may call it as being. "solf-defeated" , - None in 
particular can be blamed. It, however, cannot be said 
that we have not done our efforts. All that was possible, 
was done. The importance of the democratic decentralisa- 
tion and particularly for the rural base was well 
realised as 92 % of the State's population live in rural 
areas. An integrated approach to planned development 
began with the establishment of the Planning Commission 
in 1 950. Extensive National Extension Service and 


(fi) Lai, Dr. Ramavtar "Democratic Decentralisation! 

Common feature of State Legislation". The Oournal 
of Administrative Sciences Vol.VIII, No, 3, September 
December 1963, pp. 55-69. 
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Development Programmes-uere undertaken. In 587 
Development Blocks of the -State,, Block Development 
Officers with a host of Extension Service experts 
and assistants opened their offices in rural areas. 

The Block Development headquarters took a new shape 
of semi-urban pattern. Lots of development projects 
y ere undertaken but their out-put and results have 
been rather disappointing. The fault did not lay on 
any one individual. But the entire administrative 
system for development did not fit in with the job, 
it had to perform in our country. A centrally planned 
and Democratic Dscentr alisat ion hitherto followed 
has not succeeded at all. In Bihar Democratic 
Decentralisation’s efforts done to raise the standard- 
of living of nearly 90% of agriculturists and cultiva- 
tors in 70 thousand villages of. State can be enumerated 
briefly as f ollou 

1 « Attempts to decentralise administration 
and establish, “Panchayat Raj”. About 45 lac youths, 
aged about 18 years have been given voting rights in 
the Panchayats. Elections have been held in Panchayats 
after about 7 to 9 years. . ' 

2. At District level, the development works 
are being separated and the District Officers are 
being assigned co-ordinating roles. “Gram Kachari 
and "Raksha Dal” havo been reorganised. °ut of 
44980 pending criminal cases, compromises have been 
made in 25877 cases, pun ishments' awarded in 1956 
cases, 9133 cases have been dismissed, in 577 cases 
decree awarded and 1965 cases have been dismissed. 

Out of 757 cases uhich went in appeal, judgments 



in 161 cases have been reversed but in rest of the 
cases it has bean confirmed. This- illustrates effective 
role the ’’’Gram Kachari” has began playing. 

3. The integrated Rural Development works have 
been undertaken in 3Q?& Blocks of the State. Productive 
Projects for additional employment and income have been 
undertaken. Small Rarmers Development Agencies , Drought— 
prone Area Projects and numerous such agencies are do my 
their job. Planning from below have been undertaken. 

The u Antodaya !i for uplifting the lots of 100 to 150 
poorest families in each Block have been undertaken. 
Integrated development works have been undertaken in;- 

(i) in 25 villages of the Husnari Block of 
fluzaff arpur district at the cost of 
R s »• 2320 lacks, 

(ii) in 14 villages of Adhoura Block of Rohtas 
District at the cost of Rs. 4.4 lacs,. 

4, Rural Engineering Organisation (R.E.O.) is 
spending 512 lacs on its Minimum «i\leeds Crash Programme 
for employment. Time-bound schemes have been undertaken. 
502 K.F1. Road would be mettled and 50 small bridges and 
culverts are being constructed. About 10 croras of 

rupees would be spent on repairs of old roads and 
culverts. The existing proportion of mettled roads of 
10 K . P‘1 . for every. 100 K.fl. of roads of all India average 
is being raised to bring it at par with All India average. 
Similarly, all India average for every lac of popula- 
tion the mettled roads are 60 K.M, whereas in Bihar it 
is only 31 K.Fl. for a lac of population. It’s average is 
also being raised. 
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5. District Boards are being reorganised and are 
being assigned full responsibility for all development 
works (2). 

Inspite of all these, our lofty aims and ideals 
,or' Rural Development is likely to remain a pious dream. 

It is, therefore, essential to study the issues 
involved therein. And. if any one personally visits and 
looks into the working of these Rural Development Blocks, 
the administrative and organisational issues that have 
been eating into the very vitality of the system would 
be visible . 

The first and the foremost issue that attracts 
our attention is the personal policy and staffing pattern 
of the Rural Development Organisation, A Block Develop- 
ment Officer who was a student of an average, merit sits 
bosses over all. The Doctors, Engineers, Industrial, 
Agricultural, Animal Husbandry and Co-operative experts 
who were brilliant topper students of their batches play 
the second fiddle to him. Inner c ontroversy 1 between the 
Doctors, Engineers and other development experts and 
the B.D.O. make the smooth working of the organisation 
almost impossible. n A rule of jungle' 5 is let loose, the 
hand of each against the hand of all. They were spend- 
ing all their time and energies in establishing who was 
a bigger and more powerful officer among themselves and 
this alone provided full time engagement to them. They 
have no time to attend seriously to any development 
work . 

Secondly, the dual control of these different 
Extension Rural Service experts by their parent 
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_ _ , nd 9.0.0. hove eroded the 'unity of 

departments anu th~ , c „ re for ro0 ro and 

the command . The f ^ all pos3 ible ways 

indulge in serving ths j. . , JO -ri< 

y , n cn+ nf rural development work. 

a t the cost of the neglect of rural 

u.,,+.h cuter and innder of 
Thirdly, the image, uoth outer o 

hnue neqatiusted development 

these extension service, h.». nopot 

. of>FnT t s a nd general ' self-dareating factors 
Us The B.0 9 .0. Shaheb with a hit of bureaucratic 

air an d touch (only if' you see him in action in a 
tillage) IS not positive in engulfing the distance 

f he ^lien Gouernmsnt on the o n r 
T" 9 d the gulf and the distance. His image should 

stas being one among the rural people 
here been cast a s bahBbV »Chhsta Shaheb", "Bara 

rbu" 0t etc Bin They haul not been able to obtain people's 

lilling participation and tneir inuoluement in develop- 
u ill mg pa « self- defeat ing 1 ' one for 

men t work. The image is thus Soil . 

rural development, • 

, moi iHrs from above both 

Fourthly, the pouer politic- 

the Centre and the State uith all its group dontrouer- 

sle3 have percolated at village level. And with 

Manage of voting constituency, there greu a he f 

vested-interests and a hand of contractors go-betue n, 

„ nd th , so-called politician's men always busy 

pawns and tn- v- • , 11nffpri f or 

in suallou ing all the development funcs a- 

rural development works. Piles of papers and fires 

*1 H HD Most of the development works ave n 
papers piled up. of usll3 ar8 much 

even touched the grouno. I he numb , 

less than the actual number for which 
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sanctioned and spent every year. The same well is shown 
under several welfare, or agricultural or irrigational 
projects. The backward and ' adivasi 1 areas have become 
a ’prize place' for such- free-lance non-existent 
development works. The poor ignorant non-vigilant 
adivasis remained exploited. The up-rooting of 
zamindari which could have been utilised for rural 
development works and its substitution by a small 
bureaucratic Block Development staff have proved fatal 
to the health of rural development. The National 
Extension Services Programme for rural development 
prepared in alien land have remained alien till these 
days. It has resulted in colossal waste of time, energy 
and money. The National Extension Service, Rural 
Development Programme envisaged on all round co- 
ordinated rural development through a team of Health, 
Engineering,- Agricultural, Animal Husbandry, Co- 
operative experts working together. And for this a 
B.D.O. who belonged to a non-g azett ed rank, at the fag 
end of his service career journey with a little future 
service prospects could not be the head and guide the 
team. In so delivering the goods and making the rural 
development a reality, the B.D.O. will have to adopt a 
process involving careful definition of objectives, 
gathering of data, analysis of the data, development 
of alternative approaches with an analysis of the 
consequences of each (specially in terms of effective- 
ness and costs) testing the alternatives where 
appropriate. This will ensure full utilisation of 
resources and lesser loss of time, energy and money. 
Voungmen at the advent of their service career with 
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with future prospects must be trained and placed in 
charge of these rural development works in pursuance 
of the policy of democratic decentralisation. They 
alone can carry the team to deliver, the goods. 

Notice of the critical impact that decision 
in our rural development programme may have an another 
will have to be taken note of so that one can take 
into account a larger number of ramifications of a 
particular decision. It will be very valuable for 
the youngmen at the spot and at the grass root level 
in knowing the probable consequences of his action 
and avoiding delay. If a medical hospital must await 
the adoption of a Master Plan in a rural area, many 
sick people may suffer for many years. The youngmen 
at the. rural level must be trusted and left uninter- 
ferred to go ahead with rural Development works and 
be encouraged to be proud of his own contribution to 
the national work. 

It would be worthwhile here to take note of 
the New Thrust in Democratic Decentralisation in this 
context... What is distinctive about Democratic Decentra" 

1 is at ion in a developing country is the reliability 
placed in the ability of human experience the aims 
and methods by which country 1 s development will grow 
in ordered abundance, keeping in mind the scarcities, 
disparities or disproportionate emphasis, thought apt 
to give rise to a multiplication of areas wherein 
misunderstanding and conflict will occur, are capable 
nevertheless of being managed without undue risk of 
grief, pain or cost. The new Democratic Decentralisation 
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calls for (l) Introducing neu type of thinking about 
preliminary action appropriate to the needs and stage 
of development | (2) Converting general aspirations • 
regarding development into a realistic programme of 
action, including goals, work targets, and date-lines 
based on the character and traditions of the people 
maintaining a tempo of accomplishment? (3) providing 
a strategy for development by isolating and emphasising 
the apparently strategic without getting tied up in 
irrelevancies and trivialities, and by a dictation 
thereto beyond the grip of the practice of the past; 

( 4 ) Fostering the growth of permanent national 
institutions capable not only of introducing but also 
of supporting changes and new services brought about 
by development, and encountering successfully deep- 
seated resistances to change; (5) Showing continuous 
and constant alertness in generating innovations in 
policy and procedures and assuming at least some of 
responsibility for carrying them on from the first 
formulation to final accomplishment; (s) knowing the 
difference between action and in action; that is, 
alternatives of action, their contemporary and long- 
range consequences and the effects of inaction and 
inertia of letting things, take their natural course- 
betwean when to stand fast and when to give ground; 

(7) Devising tools appropriate to cope with disorder 
which provides the raw material from which new order 
will emerge in matrix of human calibre, experience 
and cherished value; (s) Discovering the right 
perspective for looking at problems, grasping their 
unifying elements, and achieving correct dynamic 
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formulations based on the awareness that, as public 
administration can adapt to new demands for country 
development. By the same token it can also read apt; 

(9) striving for ways other than precedent, which will 
enable tfts handling of a unique situation uniquely;, 
and (id) undertaking cpntinou.s re-avaluat ion and re- 
appraisal Of Democratic Decentralisation process. But 
the oulk of the problem-faced in the Democratic 
Decentralisation in Bihar can be brought under the 
following activitiesS- 

1. Agriculture including Animal 
Husbandry and minor irrigation. 

2. Education including Social Education, 

Gamas, Sports and other recreations. 

3. Cottage Industries, local arts and 
crafts. 

4. Public Health including sanitation. 

5. Communications. 

6. Electrification including supply of 
energy for Irrigation and for Small 
Scale Industries. 

7. Co-operatives, taxation, saving and 
rural banking. 

8. A Special Welfare Programma for 
Adivasis, backward classes, women 
youth and little children. 

Continuing activity on these clearly defined 
activities would give stability to Democratic Decentra- 
lisation, Legislation, though no doubt, useful in ensuring 
a certain amount of uniformity cannot initiate and 
guide a. Democratic Decentralisation as such. 

Persistent, prompt and positive education of the 
citizen and their leader in all aspects of such 
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development, particularly in social administration 
is essential if a decentralisation Is to succeed. 
Institutional training for the officers of all levels 
as well as public servants working with them must be 
undertaken on a vast scale. This can be done by the 
Indian Institute of Public Administration,. Institutions 
and such other organisations for combined courses on 
common ground will be of great advantage in right 
orientation. The old red-tape and routine type of 
working does not match with Democratic Decentralisa- 
tion. So long as the people do not become '‘Development 
minded" and administrators do not change their emphasis, 
structural or procedural changes and facilities to 
performance and accomplishment, however far-reaching, 
will- not be effective. It is, therefore, necessary 
to trace, analyse and understand problems of Democratic 
Decentralisation by a comprehensive, integrated and 
inter-disciplinary approach. 

It' may be worthwhile recalling the findings of 
studies made of India's rules of democracy by the 
intentionally famous Doyen of American Rural Society 
Vart C . Taylor and his team which also included 
Dr. Gouglas Ensminger, once a Resident Repre- . 
sentative of Ford Foundation India as follows •- 

(i) The description of the role of the 

village worker as friend, philosopher 
jnb guide of the villager reflected a 
view-point uhicn was not so 
thoroughly in keeping with the 
successful community development 
experience'. The typical village level 
worker was generally friendly enough. 
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but he ..us indifferently qualified to 
be a philosopher and. was not in most 
cases fufficisntly equipped to be a 
dependable guide to the villager in 
dealing with the important problems, 

(ii) There Lias considerable absence of 
understanding of the role which 
voluntary local groups have to play 
in community development methods, by 
which people who live in local villages 
of communities are involved in helping 
to improve their own economic and social 
conditions and thereby become effective 
working groups in the progress of national 
development , 

(iii) Government personnel in India have not 
only assumed major responsibility for 
determining what the needs of the 
villagers were, but assumed the respon- 
sibility for prescribing how these needs 
could and should be met, 

(iv) Targets set by others may be dysfunctional 
rather than functional. This is very 
likely to be the case if attempts are 
made to provide levels of living which 

aro not in 'fact the conscious standards 
of those to whom these levels of living 
are provided. In all too many cases, 
development leaders have been more 
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successful in attempting to arouse un- 
warranted expectations than they have 
in implementing warranted expectations. 

It is our judgment that Indian develop- 
ment leaders have stimulated this frus- 
tration by providing types and amount of 
material assistance which was unsolicited 
by local self-help groups to implement 
their aspirations. 

Fundamentally, the call for decentralisation 
stems from a distrust of authority and the fear, often 
proved to be genuine, that it may be wrongly used or 
used without keeping in view the welfare of the people, 
over whom it is exercised. Nationalist forces before 
Independence particularly felt the impact of a highly 
centralized alien bureaucracy, and decentralisation of 
authority, whether to Provincial Legislatures or to 
local authorities, was considered an effective- means 
of wresting power from- the British. Local Self- 
Government, thus, became a part 'of the national 
ideology. 

While this was the immediate cause for the 
unequivocal support for decentralization, colour was 
added to this concept by a nostalgic vision from a 
hoary past, of S! Ram Raj !i and "Panchayat Raj S! where 
values were essentially moral in character and were 
enforced themselves. In common imagination, the 
distinction between ”Ram Raj” or ’’Panchayat Raj <{ 
and ’’Swaraj 11 and eventually independent status for the 
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country was somewhat hazy » The adulation of certain 
Englishmen like Sir Charles fietecalf e , who talked of 
village republics, gave a distinct flavour to the 
existence of small kingdoms which developed i! according 
to the inner laws of thair own and wots more stable in 
character than the ever changing empires” • The break 
up of these village institutions, under the highly 
centralised and secular system of British administration 
added an urgency for their revival once the nationalist 
forces had the power to do so. 

Another favourable factor was the place given 
in local institutions in the Western world, which continues 
to be given atlsast in its outer shape and forms accord— 
ing to the democratic theory, local government contribu- 
tions to the strength of democratic institutions in a 
number of ways. First, policies that have a direct bearing 
upon the interest of particular communities can best be 
formulated and executed by local officials who are close 
to the people and are familiar with their problems and 
desires. Second, local government serves as a training 
ground in government practices and procedures for persons 
who may later serve the State or even the nation in 
official capacity. Third, because local units of 
government comprise small geographical areas and deal 
with less complex matters than those found at the 
State and national level, public scrutiny of official 


(l) India's Roots of Democracy by Caul C. Taylor, 

Douglas Ensminor, Hellen Tohnson and Bean Boyce, 
Orient Longman, Calcutta, 
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actions and decisions is facilitated. Fourth, the 
individual citizen is better able to experience a sense 
of close personal identification towards a governmental 
unit, which covers 3 small area and executes services 
having a direct impact on his personal welfare. It is 
further expected that his identification would be 
translated into greater citizen interest and participation 
in governmental affairs. 

Factors such these account for the emphasis 
placed on Village Panchayats in the Directive Principles of 
State Policy embodied in the Constitution. The relevant 
provision reads as follows^- 

"The State shall take steps to organise Village 
Panchayats and endow them with such powers and 
authority as may be necessary to enable th®m to 
function as unit of self-government”. 

This was the psychological background, against which 
Community Development Programme was inaugurated with 
high hopes in the year 1952. It was felt that for develop™ 
ment to be self-generating and lasting, there must be 
change in the outlook of the people and in community 
mores and practice. Without their willing co-operation 
and fullest participation, the foundations of democracy 
would be, as it were, built on sands. In the initial 
stages, the Community Development Programme seemingly 
met with a considerable degree of success and it 
gained sizeable vocabulary concerned with "Social 
Change” and "Social-cultural adaptions”'. People’s 
participation became the corner-stone of this philosophy. 
But disillusionment was botfar distant. It was soon 
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realised that though a certain push had been given to the 
amenities programme and there had been a considerable 
amount of building activity, the enthusiasm of the people, 
which Was proposed up by matching grants and doles, was 
fast wanning. What was more disturbing was that no headway 
was being made in the agricultural field. The failure was 
attributed to the lack of an institutional framework for 
materialising the concept of people’s participation, and the 
Baluant Rai Mehta Committee, which went into the whole 
question, came to the conclusion that '’People’s partici- 
pation is not merely a question of providing a certain 
propoftion of the cost of a particular work in 
cash, kind or manual labour. It is their full realization 
that all the aspects of Community Development are ’their’ 
concern and that Government participation is only to assist 
them, where such assistance is necessary. Such participa- 
tion is possible only through the organization of elective 
democratic institutions”. 

This was the basis on which a key role has 
been given to the ^anchiayats and an attempt has been made 
to link them up organically to the district level, 
through an intermediary stage of a "block” or "tahsil” 
level elective body. To illustrate the objective of setting 
up Panchayati Raj institutions from this standpoint, one can 
do no better than cite from the report of the Study Team 
on the position of Gram Sabha in Panchayati Raj, issued 
by Ministry of Community Development in April 1963. 

The Team observed that Panchayati Raj was not only 
an effort to "ensure devolution of power to a level best 
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equipped to exercise them in vied of the fact that pouer 
now came as close to the people as possible, but this 
also represents an attempt to develop the concept and 
practice of part icipating-democracy, as distinguished 
from representative governments which function at the 
State and Union level". .Again, !i tbe resources which are 
available at the village-level cannot be surveyed and 
tapped by the long arm of administration trying to reach 
the people from the State headquarters, or the Central 
Government which are located as far auay places and whose 
social, psychological and physical distances from the 
community are formidable. The concept of participating 
democracy, therefore, takes roots in the orbit of the 
small communities, where face-to-face relations obtain 
and the assets and liabilities of each other are best 
discerned' 1 . 

It will thus be seen that the concern here 
is primarily with participating-democracy and not with 
devolution of power to a level best suited to exercise 
them, A hypothesis i? made that social, psychological 
and physical distance between the Central and the State 
administration, and the community is formidable and 
part ici Dating-democracy can only take roots in the 
orbit of small communities. Participating-democracy, thus, 
becomes a dogma, and ideology, central focal point, from 
which must emanate the entire set of relationships 
and organizational structures. 

New Thrust in Democratic Decentralisation, 
therefore, should be for obtaining local people's active 
participation who have hitherto been passing and 
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dis-interested- or were even kept under the ignorance on 
on-spot developmental plans and projects by a conspiracy 
of a group of rural parasites in collusion with the 
unscruplous staff to grab all fund that came from, rural 
local development works, v iz . , construction and repairs of 
roads, culverts, bridges, wells, tube-wells etc. The 
local people must be involved and their involvement alone 
can help. There is need for creating a- partnership between 
those uho are executors of development plans and those for 
whom these plans are executed, resulting in people's direct 
active participation and involvement. Democratic Decentrali- 
sation cannot succeed without effective public participation. 

And above all, an attitude- of productivity is 
also needed after re-orienting -the State administration 
set up in an officer-oriented system of biding good bye 
to the clerical Secretariat type of working with too much 
notings and comments at too many levels, resulting in red- 
type file work- and unnecessary vexacious delays. It, 
therefore, simply implies that effective public partici- 
pation and attitude of objectivity is a must for meeting 
the challenges of the New Thrust in Democratic 
Decent ralisat ion. 
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The new system of power politics has percolated at 
village level and the working of its dynamics; highlights the 
needs for New Thrust in Democratic Decentralisation. A 
study of Bihar Pane hay at Samiti and Zila Paris-had, along with 
some details of decentralised democratic administrative pattern 
for rural development reveals interesting facts. 

The Bihar Panchayat Samiti and Zila Parishad Acts, 
as its title indicates, creates two democratically decentralised 
institutions in the field of rural self-G overnment and 
development on the lines of the recommendations of the 
Baluant Rai Mehta Study Team for Community Projects and the 
National Extension Service. The main principle underlying 
the Team’s recommendation is that the Democratic Decentrali- 
sation. The Study Team was, of course, mainly concerned 
with the problems of rural local self-governing institutions* 

Its recommendations for setting up Panchayat Samitis and 
Panchayat Parishads were only incidental to its approach 
to the solution of the administrative problems of democratic 
decentralisation involved irisrural development. Acceptance 
by the Government of its recommendations in this regard led, 
however, naturally to a re-examination of the entire 
position regarding the then existing rural local self- 
governing institutions, primarily the District Board 
and the Local Board. The pattern of these institutions 
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in Eastern India , particularly Bihar , followed wore 
laid down by tha Local Self— Government net of 1885 of 
the than undivided Bengal • adopt ed for Bihar and Orissa 
after its creation as a separate provinces For many years 
there was a widespread feeling of public dissatisfaction 
with the working of these bodies. With inadequate 
resources. Part-time and honorary public man working with 


orren corrupt staff, had earned. more 


i 1 1 p a i c! and q u i fc a o f t e ■ 
of bad name than ,s. reputation in these bodies. In 1959 
the State Government by an ordinance, corroborated by a 
Legislative measure subsequently, took aver the adminis- 
tration of all the District and Local Bodies in tha State, 
election to which had not taken place due to one reason 
or another for long years. It was then generally supposed 
however, that this supersession was not the temporary 
supersession of individual Boards as in the past but a 
prelude to the lb- organisation of the entire structure of 
these institutions. It .was also given out that the 
prospective reorganisation Was going to bs somewhat on 



the lines traced by the Baluant Rai Mehta Study Team. It 
took the State Government-, however, more than two years to 
draft a Bill on thasa lines and about three years to have 
the Bill passed by the legislature and assented to by 


the G overnor. 


The Act, as indicated, deals with two new 
agencies recommended by the Balwant Rai Study Team, 
viz. the Panchayat Samiti and the Zila Parishad, and 
hence is not a comprehensive manual of Rural Local Self- 
Government. The primary units of the structure evisaged 
by the Study Team viz . the G ram Pane ha yets have in fact, 
been Functioning since much earlier and the present 
legislation does not deal with them. 
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■ A comparison of the powers and functions of the 
Panchayat Farishad on the one hand and those of the 
District Beards on the other, confirms that the powers and 
functions assigned specifically to these bodies are mainly 
of a developmental nature and not so much in the relation 
of municipal or routine administration and maintenance. It 
is essential- to have an examination of the role of these 
bodies and of the administrative structure laid doun for 
them in the context of the tasks of democratic decentrali- 
sation for rural development as a part of the Five Year Plans. 

The Task of Democratic Dscentr al is at ion 

The main task of democratic decentralisation 
under the Five Year Plans, since October, 1952, has to 
be performed by the Community Projects and the National 
Extension Service. National Extension stands for extending 
to the former the advances in science and technology in 
the various fields of agriculture and animal husbandry. 
’Community Development’ stands for comprehensive develop- 
ment of the community as a whole in all the aspects of 
social life. While ’extension’ is purely a matter for the 
Government departments, development of the community as 
a whole is a matter for the people themselves. Hence from 
the beginning emphasis has been laid on popular initiative, 
co-operation and participation in the programme. It is to 
promote better living for the whole community with the 
active participation and, if possible, on the initiative of 
community; but if this initiative is not forthcoming, 

"by the same use of techniques for arousing and stimulating 
in order to serve its active and enthusiastic response”. 
Community projects are of vital importance not so much for 
the national achievement that they would bring about but 
much more, so, because they seem to build up the Community 
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and the individual and to make the latter the builder of 
his own village centres and of India in the larger sense. 

Community Projects, in other words, are aimed 
not only at economic targets of raising production and 
improving standards of living but of improving and changing 
the people themselves. Of course, in so far as the character 
and attitudes of people and their approach to life change, 
economic development in particular and social development 
in general become correspondingly easier but basically the 
entire programme is conceived in a broader sociological 
setting-. The Five Year Plans emphasis the need for public 
participation on both these grounds. Programmes which 
have been built on tho co-operation of the people have 
more chances of abiding success than those which are 
forced on them. While the official machinery has to guide 
and assist, the principal responsibility for improving 
their own condition must rest with the people themselves. 

It is necessary to stress the importance of the peoples' 
participation, not merely in the execution of the Community 
development projects, but also in its planning. 

New Thrust lies in Organising Peoples' Participation s 

Various organisational devices were tried to give 
shape and reality to the concept of the role of the people 
themselves in their own development. The principal among 
them were the Block Advisory Committee, The Sikas Mandal, 
the Block Planning and Development Committees and the 
District Development Committee. While the latter body is 
supposed to look after the interests of the District as a 
whole, from the stand point of development within the 
villages and the association of the people with it, it was 
the Project or the Block Advisory Committee that was expected 
to play the crucial role. These, bodies were, however, purely 



advisory and their personal almost wholly nominated. The 
degree of initiative that they 'have displayed has been 
therefore, largely limited. The Panchayats, of course, were 
consulted, and the Block Advisor y Committees mostly consisted 
of the ftukhias of the various Panchayats, but the machinery 
could hardly be expected to play a really important and 
vital role either in the formulation or in the execution 
of the development programmes. 

The successive Reports of the Programme 
Evaluation Organisation began to make it clear that the 
machinery for associating the people with the programme 
was hardly satisfactory. In those areas where the Gram 
Panchayats were strong and active enough to have their 
voice felt the development programmes, catering better to 
the needs of the people, were mors successful even in 
achieving targets? similarly in areas where the local 
administrators were sufficiently democratic to take special 
steps for ascertaining the views of the local bodies or the 
Gram Panchayat, there was a large degree of public parti~ 
cipation in and enthusiasm for the development programme. 

The programme of evaluation organisation thus emphasises 
the need for grater association of the Panchayats with 
Community Development and the New Thrust in Democratic 
Decentralisation lies in only making the people's 
participation in rural development a reality. 
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The problems of Democratic Decentralisation are often 
analysed but as a rule only superficially by the Santhals. It 
simply implies to the Santhals what we may like to call a 
modern RAM RA3Y A with all pouters and functions democratically 
decentralised. 

The Santhals feel suptical about it. The politicians 
responsible have failed utterly to provide a timely, comprehe- 
sive and objective guideline to that complex issue of democra- 
tic decentralisation and thereby not prompted their traditional 
uay of living viz. to drink, dance and be merry. 

The constitution, powers, • function and methods of 
work at the various levels of democratically decentralised 
functioning below the State have, no doubt, attracted 
considerable attention and legislation have been passed to 
provide a frame work of each institutions. Some of the trends 
which do not seem to be in the right direction require to be 
corrected, at least for promoting the welfare of the Santhals 
as such. 

The size, nature and variety of problems that arise 
in a society depend on the number constituting it and its 
homogeneity. In administration the Santhal Inhabited area 
covered and the kind of mountaneous and forest infested 
communications available also come in. The machinery and 



manner of public, administration has to be tailored to meet 
the - needs of particular Santhal society under the supreme 
control of traditional and . ancestrally designated administra- 
tor-called n Manjhi", The State is normally divided into 
districts (soma have divisions also) Sub-divisions, Tehsils, 
Talukas, blocks, villages and so on. The names, population and 
sizes vary from State to- State and also the effectiveness of 
administration in the different classes. There is, however, 
unanimity that the district is a distinct unit and must be one 
of ths tiers of democratic decentralised functioning all over 
India. While this is so, unfort unataly districts vary a great 
deal from State to State and inside State, The areas vary 
from less than a thousand to nearly 10, 000 sq. miles and the 
population from s feu hundred thousand to over 4 million. One 
of the most immediate problems is to realign districts to some 
uhat uniform administrative burden with an area of about 
a thousand to fifteen hundred sq . miles and a population 
of round about a million. This would mean creation of a 
large number of districts in States like Bihar and Madras which 
have at present very large districts and such a step will 
confer benefits in the long run far beyond mere administrative 
convenience democratic decentralisation. 

17. Bslow the districts are the sub-divisions, Tehsils 

and Talukas called differently in different States, These 
very a great deal, while some of them have a long tradition 
of democratically- decentralised administration of land problems 
they are hardly suitable as an unit for social organisation on 
an unified basis throughout the country. In fact, some 
people hold that the district and after that the village only 
outside constitute the natural units of democratic decentralised 
functioning. The village varies a great deal both in area and 
population and at least in some States it is more a unit for 
cadestral survey than the del im in at ion of a homogenous group of 
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residences. Assuming that contiguous rural population have 
considerable homogeneity of social and cultural traditions 
from the purely arithmetical calculation the 70 lacs 
villages of India have a population of 600 people each i.e,. 
hundred and odd families. The transition from this unit 
to even the average district of a million inhabitants would 
mean a ratio of one to two thousand. Co-ordination of all 
the village bodies by the- district would be obviously 
impossible. In certain States particularly where there have 
been no intermediaries between the State and the cultivator, 
the revenue units of Tehsil or T alukas have become fairly 
well developed. In the permanently settled areas there have 
been so much units. The Sub-divisions are jurisdictions approved 
for the purposes of law and order and the administration of 
justice. The community development movement has introduced 
the new unit of the National Extension Service block. 

Projects with a bigger area consisting of three blocks 
which corresponded to a Tehsil or Taluk a were experimented 
with and .given up. The N.E.B. blocks originally designed for 
a 100 average villages with a population of 60,000 have been 
delimited in all States and in many cases this delimitation 
has been done with great care allowing not only for area and 
population, but efficient communications, semi-urban facilities 
in the form of High Schools, Dispensaries, police stations 
etc. The actual areas may vary from 60 - 250 sq, miles, 
population from 12,5000 - 25,000. A uniform staffing 
pattern of technical extension advisers with an administrative 
co-ordinator in the form of the Block Development Officer has 
been involved. This pattern has come into force in nearly 
three quarters of the country. The officers have been well 
drilled in their methods of team work, and approach through 
the educative process of self-help as well as the need for 
getting the public interest and involved in the management 
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of their community’s problems. The major administrative 
achievement has been significant in evolving a uniform 
administrative pattern, introducing a national outlook in 
dealing uith people's problems and is contributing to the 
integrity of the country. Though all the blocks are nou 
sufficiently old the pattern accepted is of great value in 
view of the extremely varying environment political, social 
and natural in different parts of the country and it must 
stay. The black represents the second natural stage in 
the ladder of democratic decentralised functioning.. Semi 
urban centres uith a cooperative sales union, seed and manure 
do douns, seed farm a High School, 3 human and veterinary 
hospital and in information centre and a library characterise 
all blocks. 

18. The size of the basic unit of the Gram Panchayat 

again varies a great deal from State to State from about 
500 to over 5,000, As stated before the revenue village 
is often a unit of survey and of a society. The All India- 
average for a village may be about six hundred, but these 
revenue units of villages havo populations from zero to well 
over five to six thousands. The characteristics for a small 
well-knit face to face community should be that every family 
knows each other and should be within seeing distance- of 
each other or constantly mast during the normal daily pre- 
occupation. Uith the requirements of a very close-knit 
society one has to reconcile a sufficient large population 
which needs common facilities such as primary schools, 
panchayat buildings and so on - A suitable unit would, 
therefore, seem to be about 20 panchayats to a block. This 
would amount to an average population of about 500-700 
families and an area of 5-10 sq. miles. This will, of course, 
very a great deal from place to place and Is by no means a 
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rigid figures. This kind of organisation would ensure a 
suitable ratio of population and area between three levels 
of Gram Pancheyat j block and the district. The three tier 
system of democratic decentralised f unctioning based on the • 
Gram Pane hay at , block and the district have been accepted -by 
most State Governments. The figures suggested are subject 
of course to local variations but a general acceptance of 
norms for whole country would constitute a great improvement. 

In the ultimate analysis it is not the Constitution 
of the democratic ail decentralised bodies, their statutory 
powers, the content and extent of their jurisdiction, their 
capacity to increase production in their area and the way of 
living or any other test that may be devised that will 
determine the success of the scheme. The success in the 
working of democratic decentralisation is the development 
of the right psychological address that members develop to 
each other and to the community as a whole, such attitudes, 

even in an individual who can change only slowly by thinking 

and acting and seeing the response and adjusting to it 5 It 

can not be worked according to the time schedule non material 

changes in a culture take for more time and alter much 
slower than the material changes. As society changes as 
it must, in response to spread of democratically decentralised 
education, communication and technology the attitudes also 
change continuously and there can be no static definition 
for them. But certain basic concepts apply tc our country. 

The goal of salvation through individual effort is firmly 
ingrained. There have been limitations through the concept 
of Dharma or duty to one’s society, custom and law, loyalty 
to the kind and so on, but fundamentally it is the individual 
that matters. Any philosophy that puts the community above 
the individual is unlikely together support in the long run. 



The continued impoverishment and sense of helplessness fostered 
by over ten centuries c.f foreign rule has produced an 
attitude of lac of confidence is one's efforts and resignation 
to one's environment. National independence proved a great 
emotional stimulant the novelty of which is somewhat wearing 
out. All the great fighters for freedom have not proved the 
ablest administrators nor have all the professional 1 patriots 
always been the most honest of men when they were invested 
with powers. The fierce election fights to a parliamentary 
form of Government and the extravagant promises made that 
could never be fulfilled have created a sense of disillusion” 
ment. The naked and unashamed scramble for power the willing” 
ness to use all possible methods, social or antisocial to get 
the vote, the open bids for personal leadership based on 
group, caste, class and so forth, the fairly obvious signs of 
corruption at higher levels were the powerful also grow richer 
visibly and many others such signs have drained thn faith in 
corporate activity and in institutions claiming to be democratic 
decentralised. The civil servants who acted on behalf of the 
previous British Government in trying to suppress the movement 
for freedom continue to occupy apparently the same positions 
of power. The spectsbla of people elected to tho legislatures 
and other political workers, attempting to interfere in day 
to day administration by bullying the civil servants, has 
resulted in the apparent spectacle of the rural citizens having 
two masters to deal with instead of one. The rule of law 
is visibly being replaced by individual aggrandisement 
several cases. Cornpetitives securing of favours of Government 
through gratituous relief, or loans that will not be realised, 
has created the belief that adequate shouting and pressure 
would being funds and supplies from Government and is by for 
the easier alternative to hard work and co-operative living 
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leading to self sufficiency. The democratic checks and 
balance associated with the parliamentary forms of dsrcoci-auy 
are not easily understood and some times not visibly 
effective. The long phase of the fight for national freedom 
vested the political aspect, the political workers with 
great social status almost to he exclusion of other values 
and while the obsession continues the discovery that 
political freedom along does not complete the picture and 
that a great deal of continuous hard work remains to be dons 
has came as a disillusionment. Each State Government and 
its Chief Minister claims that its Government is the best 
but the fact remains that in spite of great advances of 
Science and Technology, there is lac of security, physical or 
cultural. An Industrial society so called decentralised 
democracy and an affluent society have failed to satisfy 
the inner man. 

38. In his relation to society the individual develops 

a high selfishness in his childhood and slowly extends the 
area of his self ieshn ess to his parents and later to his 
wife and family and ultimately to his neighbours, his 
professional colleagues his district, State, country end 
sc on. In this ever widening circles he meets others who are 
like him and others who are not. Association with others 
whom he likes is a fundamental human need, "By belonging to 
several clubs" he has such contact with many others on 
different aspects of life. By undertaking a limited association 
with people in certain matters, though he does not see eye 
to eye with them in others, he finds he can gain more 
happiness for himself and the co-operative instinct is born. 

This natural human instinct is capable of development into 
a positive attitude of friendliness to others and .3 
willingness to sacrifice a part of his time and service. Every 
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"citizen has the right to be consulted on the conduct of his 
society, has the duty to contribute to the general consulta- 
tions and is bound by the results of the consultation". To 
foster this instinct amongst Santhals a favourable environment 
is required. There must be a real democratic decentralisation 
with well; conceived activity that gives the opportunity for 
creative energy for the public good and a sense of social well 
being based on accepted traditional Santhal social values. 
Physical security and. freedom from hunger alone do not satisfy. 
Democratically decentralised institution of Panchayati Raj 
undoubtedly a traditional experiment on the scale now 
contemplated conceived on the right lines for Santhals and 
implemented with faith and wisdom may prove more satisfying 
for some years to come than the political and social 
experiment in the past without giving due ueightage to their 
traditional way of life, viz. drink handi, dance and be merry. 

39, It is too early to say how far the democratic 

decentralisation for the S a nthal has succeeded. Uhere 
they have- been attempted as in Rajasthan and Andhara 
Adivasi area, they have undoubtedly generated public 
enthusiasm. The reports indicate that these democratically 
decentralised administrative institute work efficiently 
where the local people and the Block Development Officer 
are good man and work together. That is not surprising, 
therefore new thrust in Democratic Decentralisation lies 
in awakening the mass to come forward and actively 
participate in making the democratic decentralisation a 
reality, let a "Ram Raj ya" usher for the Santhals under 
the guidance of ancestrally designated administrator the 
"Han j hi" in a modernised form and serve earnestly for the 
welfare in real terms, without hindering their traditional 
way of living viz. to drink "handi", dance ana be merry. 
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The problems of Democratic Decentralisat ion 'still 
jaunts us and has remained unsolved. The Reports of Baluant 
Rai Mehta Team for Community Projects and National - Extension 
Services and that of Asoke Mehta C ommittee • have not been 
implemented in toto and in the right spirit. The Asoke . 

Mehta Committee included Chief Ministers of Punjab, Bihar 
and Tamil Nadu, CPM Leader Mr, E.M.S, Nomboodripad, Mr, S,K. 
Dey, Mr. A,P, Shinde, Mr. Dhundhraj Dhadda, Mr. Mangal Deo, 

Mr, Mahmood Ali Khan, and Prof. Iqbal Narain. The terms were - 

(1) To review the existing situation regarding democratic 
decentralisation in the States having the Panchayati Raj 
institutions from the district to the village levels, 

so as to identify shortcomings and defects. In 
particular, to examine the working of these institutions 
in respect of 

(a) mobilisation of resources, 

(b) Planning and implementation of schemes for rural 
development in an objective and optimal manner, 
and in looking after the interests of the weaker 
sections of society. 

(2) To examine methods of constituting the Panchayati Raj 
institutions, including the system of elections, and 
to assess their effects on the performance of the 
Panchayat Raj system. 
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( 3 ) 


( 4 ) 

( 5 ) 


( 6 ) 


" h9 rols of p anchayati Raj institutions Pn d 
tns objectives which could be attained through them, 
for integrated rural development in the future. 

’O. suggest measures for reorganizing the Pane hay at i 
! ’"J an ° rSfr:0Vin 3 tha short,: o.o ings and defects. 

fo i e c : i;i’ a : i. fcne form and - Tin A - h -f 4-1.,-, n . . 

H ~: ,f - - ■ Lhe relarionship 

■ ^ ■ u u 1 u. ex is c between hhs p «nr. iv-»-w ^4- < p * * , . 

r ^nwndyeit z H a 3 inst ifcut ions , 

,_il. admin is trat'iva machinery, and the ca~ 
operative and voluntary institutions in rural development. 

To make such other recommendations, including those 
on rrnancral natters, as may be necessary to ensure 
adequate availability of funds for the discharge of 
t ,e responsibilities that nay be entrusted to the 
anchayati Raj institutions. 

fn 3ay Prakash N arayan in his pamphlet "S uaraj 

r the People also expressed his vieus that the Panchaye^ 
ai shouid be hie „ soon .. possible to exert real a^ ty 

oorvcints unosr irs charge and be fully 

accountable to it. But „+ +.u Q * - , 

at the implementation level the rs^i 

views ‘sel-T^. D8Centrallsatl0n in ali s 00h Reports and 
eeems to have been distorted a nd frustrated. 

flere tall talks of Neu T h t - u s *• in Damn , . n 
s at ion nnuiH - Democratic Decentrali- 

old no longer serve the purpose. Inspite of s0 manv 

years of our indaoepdenos Democratic Decentralization still 
r-ains an utopia, a tale of rural "utopia pubUshed" i 

a daily presents a Dictum nf ,,k i 

, . tv i- cur c of uhat may be called “Little Inriio" 

and gives factual and specific detail- uM-a , 
of I IPS may liks t ‘ " hlLh our learned flembers 

may i-ke to pondar over 'and express their opinion. 

Lysn the recent PrssirtRnfisii Fi ■ • 

. , -Bvaiccntial ^lection did not ~rnn«*r 

any interest in the resident- -,f +- , • -ip a Use 

and Tetriya ThevM UiUa 9 BS ° f ^embpiya 

/ o- , Bauy nave an elected "President" and 


'■ft* 
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a full-fledged "government” complete with a chief minister, 
a finance minister, an information minister and even a 
transport minister. 

This "Little India" is not a hideout of gangster's 
who "have styled themselves as rulers and are engaged in 
terrorising the people. In fact,' it is a utopia- carved out 
in an area where the long arm of the law seldom feaches and 
where the residents of two village normally living at the 
mercy of elements have come together to help themselves sort 
out their problems in an area uhere governmental help does 
not reach. 

The territory, until the dream uas shattered recently 
had an entire hierarchy of police beginning with a superin- 
tendent of police down to a daroga and constable and boasted 
of a chief of staff, though there is no army. 

Situated in the remote Itkhori block, some 90 km, from 
Bazar ibagh, the government of these two villages had 
introduced an egalitarian system of taxation based on the 
income of each of its residents. It passed "law" or 
resolutions and any violation of these invites finesj the 
amount being decided by a gathering of the 3,000 residents 
after hearing both sides of the case. 

But the period of bliss in Lomboiya and Tetariya uas 
too good to last. In a region where the police are in the 
habit of fleecing people involved in civil and criminal 
cases, the lack of crime and other disputes in these two 
villages uas an undarsirable development that could well 
set an example far other villages to follow. The deputy 
superintendent of police of Chatra (the sub-divisional 
HQ), Hr. T.B, Soreng, intervened before matters got out 
of hand. 
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In bis report to the superintendent of police,, 

Hazaribaghj the DSP had charged the villagers with running 
a "parallel” government. 

He had identified the main culprits as Baldev Ram 
Dan gi( President ) , Dhanu shdhar i D a ngi (chief minister), 

Doman ■ flahton (finance minister), Damun flahto (transport 
minister), B a leshu a r D a ngi (information minister), Rameshwar 
Ram Dangi (SP), Sheodhar Mahto (Chief of Staff) and Rajdeo 
Dangi (accountant general). 

The DSP has cited several instances of the “government" 
imposing fines, ostracising thieves and generally taking law 
into their oun hands. He had managed, in his report, to paint 
a picture of terror that is far removed from reality and had 
requested the SP to send "additional force” to quell the 
menace. 

In his efforts to run down the organization of the 
villagers, the DSP had failed to mention that the present Baldev 
Dangi, this year’s receipient of the President’s (the real 
one) award for outstanding teachers and was scheduled to collect 
a citation and a cash award of Rashtrapati Bhavan on 
September 5, 1987. 

When the correspondent of II — daily neuspaper had 
first visited the region, he found that the experiment 
conducted in Lemboiya and Tetariyawas the envy of neighbouring 
villages some of which have tried to duplicate the efforts of 
these villages but failed. The president and the finance minister 
provided details of what is a remarkable success story which 
had changed the lives of the villagers. 

And, it would appear, the government of "Little 
India" worked a lot faster than the "government that 
works faster" . which is currently in power. In the four 
years of its existence it had done- what the education 
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department could not do in 40 years - construct a school 
building for the village. 

The “government** had taken up other causes, too. The 
roads that used to be washed out of existence after an 
hour’s rain are today sturdy enough to hold a truck • 
in the height of the monsoon and the forests around the 
villages are thickly wooded as the residents, under the 
guidance of the government, have diligently undertaken 
afforestation programmes that are more balanced and 
geared to the needs of the local population than those of 
the forest department. 

It was during the harsh summer of 1984, with drought, 
poverty, illiteracy and he denudation of forests at its 
height, when the headmaster of the Katkam Sundil high 
School and resident of i-omboiya, Baldev Ram Dangi, decided 
to take matter into his own hands. He gathered the 
residents of both villages and asked them to join hands 
and uork together in the absence of any help from the 
administration. The result was a government that has 
contributed to making Lemboiya and Tetariya one of most 
prosperous in the region. 

One of the first “resolutions” of the new government 
was to strictly enforce the law making education, compulsory 
till the age of 14. E-ven the Harijans of the village were 
compelled to send their children to school and those who 
refused had to face social boycott. The impact was 
immediate and in four ysars Lemboiya and Tetariya have the 
largest number of students in the region. 

It was inevitable, with the welling number of students, 
that a school building would be required. The villagers 
once again worked together, manufactured 35,000 bricks 
themselves and are now in the process of building the 
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school, They have also constructed nine km. of roads 
and renovated the local temple and built a stairway to the 
hill-top where it is located. 

A resident of neighbouring Patalgadda village recalled 
how every Sunday over 300 men, women and children gathered 
and worked together to build the roads and the school. 

The government of Little India soon began tackling 
social evils like child marriage and alcoholism rampant 
in this remote and terribly backwards block of Hazaribagh 
district. But the finance minister, Doman Mahto, conceded 
that "minor fines” had to be imposed on those who failed 
to abide by these resolutions. 

However, the afforestation programme introduced here 
had come as a boon for a people who depend on minor forest 
produce for sustenance. Each family planted at least three 
fruit-bearing trees every year and heavy fines are imposed 
on those caught felling trees in the surrounding jungles. 

In -1985, Ganauri Dangi, a resident of the village 
was caught feeling trees. A gathering of the villagers 
decided that he would plant 25 trees in the school compound 
and tend them till they were big enough to survive. Ganauri 
Dangi did not cimply and the first signs of tensions were 
evident , 

A complaint was filed with the police against the 
parallel government. They alleged that the government was 
imposing fines to the tune of Rs. 2,000. In their complaint 
to the police they have cited the case of Skiru Thakur who 
was fined because his wife committed suicide and Charan Yadav 
who was made to do 100 situps for some minor offence. 

The president, Saldev Ram Dangi, defended the villagers 
against the charge of parallel government by claiming that 
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every parson was paying his taxes to the administration. 

He complained that a feu persons were jealous of the 
suoceess of his experiment and u ere' out to undermine the 
confidence of the people. 

In fact, the villagers have already paid the penalty 
for being different. Section 107, demanding their presence 
before the sub-div isional judicial magistrate, had been issued 
against 25 persons and the villagers have to trek the 60 km, 
to Chatra on the prescribed date. Some of them start on foot 
the day before the hearing. 

Baldev Ram Dangi argued that his experiment was not 
different from the community facilities provided by multi- 
storeyed apartments though the fines ware essential to assure 
that no body veered from the will of the majority, 

While there is no doubt that the government of Lemboiya 
and Tetariya has been largely successful in improving the 
lot of its citizens and its immediate environment, there is 
fear that it might soon turn to be a totalitarian state 
uhere even valid dissent is net tolerated. 


There is near consensus on every issue primarily because 
the Dangis constitute the majority of the population, More- 
over, though welfare schemes are charted out of the Harijans, 
it appears that they are not party to the decision-making 
process there by betraying the caste-bias of the majority 
Dangis. 
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New Thrust in Democratic Decentralisation, in the 
present context, would lie only in allowing villages like 
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Lemboiya and Tatar iya to go ahead in the ail round uplift of 
uhat may be called their " Little India'*. The Government 
should protect them and- provide all facilities in their 
pious efforts instead of throttling it on the uhims of 
petty officials bureaucrats at the grassroot level of 
administration. 
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Nau Thrust in Democratic Decentralisation would, in 
fact, lie in thrust or- real rural development in our country 
where majority of our people live in rural areas. 

It is worth taking note of the facts ‘that recently 
the Centre has urged States to adopt new strategies, and 
policy initiatives to promote . rur al development through- 
establishment of suitable non-tradition al industries in • 
rural areas. 

The States have also been asked to set up production 
groups under the training of rural youth for self-employment 
programme (Trysera) for manufacture or assembly of modern • 
items to generate higher employment and per capita income,, 

In a communication to the Chief Ministers and 
Lt, Governors of Union territories, the Union Agriculture 
Minister, Mr. G.S.Dhillon, outlined the neu strategy, uhich 
includes setting up of resource based industries, promotion, 
of small-scale industries in rural growth centres through 
incentives, supply of items required by the public sector 
by village production groups and off loading of high labour. ■ 
content production process to these production groups.. 

In his letter, Mr, Dhillon said that the emphasis in 
..integrated rural development programme had distinctly shifted 
to secondary and tertiary sectors, highlighting the,.role of 
rural industrialization and slackening demand and it was 



increasingly difficult to sell locally produced soap, matches 
or eve n handlooms. 

Rural industrialization could net be confined to 
development of village industries alone. 

This would help encourage vegetable growing, prawn and 
fish farming, and tea cultivation was also possible through 
the IR DP trained groups, adding, off-loading such production 
processes to rural production groups could be effected through 
suitable fiscal measures like reduction in excise duty and 
sales tax. 

Small scale industries, need to be encouraged through 
incentives of Central excise duty. 

But mere push and rain-shower from Centre and above 
would not serve the purpose. Local people must be made to 
take up all responsibilities of rural development. Mew Thrust 
in Democratic Decentralisation today, therefore, lies in 
involving them in toto. 
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Citizenship implies the right to bs consulted 
on public affairs, the right and duty . to advise on such 
questions and the acceptance of the decisions arrived at 
after such consultations. The citizen is for the 
benefit of the nation. The objectives of social and 
pol it i h a I justice laid down in the Cnnsh itch Ton imply 
.'.lint the -penpl's c,iniiii ri hn ■irrnr intcid, to the largest 
uyi-.«i«i4- t>. m n i hi p , in tha iiianaQuinunt of oi l their common 
affairs at each level, and in the most appropriate manner. 
Democratically decentralised P an c hay at Ra j nf Sol f 
is a means to this end. It is not confined to the political 
institutions or the efficient organisation of local 
administrative agencies but irieludos the far wider 
implication of the building of a better society in 
accordance with the constitutional objectives where 
individuals secure far themselves the best possible living, 
social, economic and political in the different communities 
and groups of which they are members. 

India has been planning her future by mobilising 
all her resources in order to press through five - year 
plans all the stages of social economic and political 
growth which have taken countries of the west a century 

OI' mure . S'inu and yr nHiinl f h ~ u rj i • Lluuiigh 
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and economic laws are not enough. Steps can and must be 
taken to foster change in what' is considered the right 
direction. But s however, carefully planned social growth 
will take its own shape and ultimately the community 
decides what form it will take. The methods of achieving 
democracy in the West are often mistaken for the substance 
of democracy. For instance elections may be the best tried 
methods of ascertaining group opinion. A parliamentary form 
o-f democracy based on the two party system may have evolved 
successfully elsewhere. Nationalisation of means of produc- 
tion may have helped in securing greater economic justice. 

They are all methods of and not substitutes for democracy. 
Neither can we assume that they are the only methods possible 
nor that they are even necessarily the best for a country 
like ours so different from the West in all important aspects. 
The need for keeping the goals in view, for innovating and 
helping rather than hampering the huilding of better society 
cannot be over emphasised. In attempting, therefore, to 
discuss the scope, organisation functions and inter-linking 
of various levels of the democratically decentralised Panchayat 
Raj these factors have to be remembered. 

States in India vary between seventy four millions 
to less than twelve millions of population and from over a 
hundred and ninety thousand to less than thirty - three 
thousands of square miles in area* A legislature much in 
excess of 500 in inconceivable. With the introduction of 
adult suffrage, at the State level one member represents, 

75,000 voters and at the Central level nearly 500,000. 

With an over-all increase of about 20 % in the population 
in the last 10 years representation has gone down further 
proportionately. Such a trend of representation cannot 
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ensure that the representatives da represent the voice of 
the people. In countries with homogeneous populations 
accustomed for generations to take some interest in national 


and even international problems and subject to continuous 
stimulation by widely spread habits of newspaper reading, 


listening to the radio and seeing 


tslsv ision , 


it is possible 


for one member to represent as much 


as 40,000 - 50,000 voters. 


The member is in touch with his constituency through 
continuous correspondence. Such a state does not prevail 
in our country. Actually the voter has to select a candidate 
between two or more sets of slightly varying doctrines on 
a few national and international issues and to vote for the 
candidate of that party uhose views on those questions he 
endorses moro than that of other parties? and for the next 
five years the candidate successfully selected takes part 
in the Parliament in the decisions of all activities of 
Government on all issues whether mentioned in the electoral 
manifesto or not. In fact, a candidate who secures even less 
than half the votes recorded could often succeed and the 
successful party can secure more seats in a legislature 
with less votes recorded in its favour in all than another 
party. This has worked so far. But when it comes to the 
issues that concerns his health, communications, education 
for his children and etc. viz. the problems he understands 
and that affect him directly, the rural citizen would like 
definitely to express his own views and would prefer Abraham 
Lincoln's domination of democracy as 'a rule of the people, 
by the people and for the people’. 

Before independence a third of India with a papula 
tion of about 1 /5th was under the direct rule of the 
princely order who were administering in all manner of ways 
ranging from incredibly primitive brutality to a few cases 


of enlightened and efficient Government in consultation with 
the people. The nationalist movement over the half century 
hardly touched these areas and the people- w ere denied the 
educative process of the organised fight foi freedom® The 
integration of these State into one country with the rest 
(excluding of course what has nou become Pakistan) brought 
at one stroke all parts of what is now India into a single 
physical- unit of operation. While this great achievement 
made it possible to build an Indian Society, it also shooed 
up great inequalities, social and cultural as well as 
fundamental differences in the relations between the people 
and the State, in the structure and quality of democratically 
decentralised administration at all levels. 

India's approach to other nations has been one of 
faith in peace, respect for others' integrity and 
unwillingness to tie herself to one or the other of the 
strong and warring nations in the hunt for temporary 
security. This released all her manpower and natural and 
financial resources for social and economic development. 
Planned development on all fronts with a policy of 
democratic decentralisation has been undertaken with a 
view not merely to get the country out of her poverty, 
ignorance and disease but to place India's economy on a 
firm, self-sufficient and self-regenerating basis in the 
shortest possible time. While progress has not been uniform 
on all fronts and it is possible to differ on various 
details, the fact is indisputable that no country similarly 
situated or of this size and backwardness has progressed 
so fast in such a short time and entirely through democratic 
decentralised processes. The results of this great 
revolution have been many , communications, education and 
industrialisation are altering society and awareness of the 


rights to a better living i.s spreading -'Bast . A democratically 
decentralised administrative system with new thrust is 
demanded which will meet the needs of every area quickly and 
efficiently and it is no longer possible for any Government to 
neglect the legitimate demands of any area* This can be dona 
only by implementing the policy of Democrpt ic Decentralisation 
earnestly for involving every cit izen » whether of urban or 
rural area, in the task with new thrust based on modern, 
scientific and technological development for ensuring quick 
result . 















Critl«l Survey of Local Self-Goveniment li Indm 

-The tradition of local self-government in India can be traced back to the 
hoary oast- AMwmph it baa suffered diutorta and oblivion through penods oi 
poetical vnc r ..*rtair*iy cuid foreign domination, ns imprint is still so deep worn tie mmk 
of the t tidin'! people that Us revival and resuscitates was cherished a$ a persistern 
in the frudom struggle against the alien tub. The proverbial prosperity of 
th, ; i ; odian villagt and continuity of the Indian cultural tradition are attributed 
>0 rm vvra measure to the functioning of the institutions of local self-government ift 
Ancient h dia* . , 

r\,. v, .-i ' -A‘ comravidty and gradual depletion 

and dec sy of its best human and t u*< (■■"' ' '• * ! -' r - m ante rr.mc time, the. story of the 
Coliap'e of these collective institutions of village Ire which expressed vifeu common 
sends of sue villagers, (SC Mn, 19S7, p 77). 

The fact that India was prosperous and the prosperity emanated from villages 
*r well established. It was this prosperity which attracted, the not so wett-oi f barbarians 
and iovaders to attack this country. Perhaps upto the Period oi Hindu Revival the 
Ideal' self -government npio Paochayats were wen organised- 1 .bough caste formation 
was clear, village Panchayats- Have been described as “dear for ally- areas because o» 
their equitable treatment.*' However the political kv\* through which village interests 
were represented at the highest- level seem to ba v o bto<rau down us a result a&cetv 
decoy of towns and cities, growth of imperial ideas and bureaucratic practices which 
gradually restricted areas of 'rural self-government, 'i hough the Mughal* and British 
tried to leave the village system untouched.. tl»* sy$t<-ra.< of portion lie various forms of 
&®i| jfeft iib ■ ikt i u the ville* ar- 

I p*jr.ns w-T ' v ' • >.-• «•■' ' U- * •eawwt down md ensured their permanent 

depression" (SC Jain 1987} • ■ 


¥",r’:.dos 1 w v U -i-Sfi ' * : .* •' 1 • wrf* 

towards h ■ iv:i of the British ride for giving mora 4osomy to the local bodies 
/>- szh<-,:h . :.■“•• Decentralisation Commission (l *06) aic the two land marks ; 
In this development- But whatever be the nature of local seit -poveinmems evolved | 
during this period, they were not ba*«b on, universal adult franchise, Uaiy well-to-do j 
could vote and the govammets naturally represented their interest. .• ■ i 

It took more than 12 years ate the exit of British for the inauguration of • 
Panchavati Raj in India- Ah we aii know this innovation was a follow up of the recom- 
m.rn vt v- \ ' •'. ,w.- ; ‘ f -wr dlteo* which repotted oa the succoro and failure 
cf Community Devdonment (CD) Progmmraes. *• € D Pw&mmam van.? lobe 
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' 0l ff wm M»d«ed £ order and the VLW naturally took the easy course. To co- 
ordinate bis activities and to channelise technical expertise through him. Block 
development Officer and hh technical officers worked at the block level- At the 
JiSuk-t levei, the Lfbtnct Collector ! Deputy (Development) Commissioner co-ordinated 
activities- At she state level there was to be development committee with 
C-hier Minister as Chairman and the Ministers in charge of development, agriculture, 
fitiisocs and other related ministries as members* Development Commissioner 
wm to be the Secretary to this Committee, Thus the: organisational structure designed 
Hr: the C. D programme, except at the State level was bureaucratic^ ‘The programmes 


i> r 

: . '■ ■ ' ■■ 


fatiure to evoke public enthusiasm arid participation and consequentially to increase 
agricultural production was cleat to 'all, The first comprehensive study of the C. V* 
programme ; Bahvantrat Mcfc'a Committee. 1958) pointed cut chat the governmental 
mature oi the organisation prevented it from ailowiog the community to occupy the 
place of prime importance in planning and implementation as was envisaged in the 
approach governing the programme. ' 

The recommendations were accepted for implementation, but as S* K. Dey 
(19%) observes, Governments were not serious in transferring power to the people. 
Maharastra and Gujarat were the two initial exceptions. They created Zilla Partshads 
tiud Block Panchayat Samities and transferred powers for implementing a number of 
local developmental schemes. But this initial enthusiasm dried up soon and to counter 
effectively these democratic institutions* they created District Planning Boards, ■ with & 
blister as its Chairman and District Collector as ;he Secretary* President of Zilla 
Parisbad was made a mere member- We know to-day how Panchayat! Raj institutions 
m the States were allowed to die, by not holding the elections and starving them of 
1 The ^Ministry of C 0. at the Centre also was reduced to a relatively onimport- 
department within the agricultural ministry. 

Iltrattok® 1 ® Eiprlmaafi la 0e«t©mtie Bemitrsilsfetioi 

€!:• ^fTsaiwa i Ka.r.nr;t’ika '’5 expedsiimt ir. G aocr.Uic decent rclisitijo a appears 
,■ j»ore radical than the half hearted astempts made earlier in most other states. The 
fjekmataka Zilla Parishads, Taluk 'Panchayat Samities, Mandal Panchayat and Nyiya 
Tj: ichayats Art !983, ewvisa ges bringing down toe decision making ore cess in develop- 
mental activities upto the Village level (Grama Sdbhaa). Grama Sabhas which meets 
twice a year under the chairmanship of the MaixT'i Tradban is constituted by all those in 
electoral rolls of the ZHia Parishad, p< ruining ;o the village It has been conceived as 
a body to discuss and decide the developmental problems of th; village in the context 
of the m«*i4al* which is a group of villages The concept of rnandal is derived from 
Growth Centre or Service Centre. Riandai Panchayat h m elected body, every member 
representing about 500 population with special representation for women (25%) schedu- 
led castes, scheduled tribes and backward classes (proportional, to their population) 
Mandat Panchayat is conceived as a powerful body capable of handling most of the 
local level functions, including various construction activities, agricultural production, 

: . welfare activities, management of forest ete : ; : IT'! . ' 

' , - . . ■ The elected body above Maotial Panchayats is the Zilla Parisbad. Zilla Parisbad 

will be composed of (1) elected members (one member for every 35,000 population or : 
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part thereof) (2) associate members (Chairman/President of District/ Central Co-op 
Bank) and (3) nominated members (WPs, SvILAs & MLCs) with the same criterion for 
special fepresntatioo for women, scheduled castes/scheduled tribes and backward 
classes as in M&ndal Panchayats. Zilla Pari; had has been given ^ ail the developmental 
activities within the districts including the functions of the District Rural Development 
Agencies, which stand dissolved. 

Between these two levels of elected bodies,' a. Taluk Panchayat Samiti has been 
constituted, consisting of members of Zilia Parishad and State legilature representing 
whole or part of the taluk, Pradhans of Maudal Panchayats in the taluk, Presidents of 
.Primary Land Development Banks, Taluk Agricultural Produce Co-operative Market- 
ing Society; and five co-opted members of scheduled caste, scheduled tribes, backward 
classes and Women • The MLA representing the major part of the Taluk is the chair- 
man of the samithi and the Block ’Development officer is the secretary. 

Taluk Pancbayat Samiti, appears to be an innovation and a, compromise to 
give an important role in the local administration to the MLA, whose primary role 
otherwise is policy formulation at the State level. However, this Samiti, has no direct 
role in implementation. But it can play a crucial role specially because BDO is the 
Secretary to this Samiti, . 

"Aa .^T he role of the Standing Committees at Zilia and Mandat; levels deserve 
i special .mention. These are the good features adopted from the earlier . Panchayati Raj 

^ jO-aA f ■ ; 

j;., wtilcfb deserve disccissioii are the financing aad'Tfec. 

(and *||q role) of managerial and technical man power capable of making' develops; 
p||tal 'activities. Of these, we will briefly discuss the first. 

.Finance i- The main source of finance for Zilia Parishad would be funds transferred 
from the govt, (b” appropriation out of the consolidated fund of the slate, grants, 
Itmns and contribution from govt.) and those raised by its own efforts. For most of 
the Zilia Parishads, the second source is likely to be small. The main source will be 
■ from <3©vt* The allocation of funds in 1986 was about 2.00 crores for the 19 districts 
which is indeed very small. considering the needs of the districts. Ihe Act provides for 
t ; FiniHce Commission and the First Commission (headed by Shri R, Ha nova r) was 
tfjxart^d to be working on this problem. (Economic Times May 11, 1986 p 11), For 

funds to the Zilia Parishad, the criterion now approved, by the 
'govt- giVai .ptdgbmge of 50% to the population and the. other weightage of 50% 

, .distrilmted' based on a number of Adsc.uors of ■ backwardness, for the mandat, popu* 
la'tion. gets '.50% weightage; area of macdal a nd dry land area gets 15% each and agri- 
cultural labour population uud per capita resources raised gets 10% weightage each. 

A dm picture, however, can ssaaa only after decisions are taken by the 
govt, on the Finance Commission Report. 

What Is aew , ■ . ' .. 

Woa* k new in tb?s experiment? First point is the unprecedented transfer of 
planning, development and administration fusctlons/activities from the State capital. 



to the democratic bodies upto the village level (Grama Sabha). Whether a!! the citizens 
can express their views (especially at the village level) and whether the development 
will take place based on the felt / expressed needs of the people is a thing to see. 
Perhaps more than the opportunity, the social and economic structure has a lot to do 
in making such democratic forces work properly, it : s perhaps a matter of consolation 
that specific representation for women t.2:%) is provided for. These opportunities 
may not be used straight away. But as people learn slowly, they are likely to use 
them bringing in slow change in the functioning of the institution* 

The direct link between Zilia Parishad and Manual Panchayat is also new. 
Earlier Panchayat Samiti occupied an intermediate position between the two. The 
Taluk Panchayat Samiti is composed of indirectly 'elected ex-officio members from 
various levels meant as a tier for supervision. Possibility of this body acting as a fifth 
wheel is perhaps not there &s it has no executive powers or financial powers. 

The designation of the Secretary to the Zilia Parishad as Chief Secretary gives 
one the feeling that the intention is to treat The Zillas as federating units within the 
State. Whether this will actually work, by transferring only developmental functions to 
Zilia Parishad is a doubtful proposition. As real developments take place social tensions 
are likely to emerge* At that point of time the Zilia Parishad as the initiator of such 
changes, will need the whole hearted co-operation and support from the Law and Order 
administration, specially police. What guarantee k there that police would help given 
the class character of these organisations? 

What is strikingly new about the Karnataka experiment is the political will as 
seen by the events and utterances till to-day. It cannot be said that the ruling party 
(Janata) has an over-riding majority in all the Zilia Parishad and mandals. Of the 
total 88? elected representatives of the 17 Zilia Pnrishads, Janata has 454 representatives 
and Congress (I) 393, and other parties only 40. Of the total of 54,670 Mandal 
Panchayat elected representatives, 27,337 (or 50.3%) belong to Janata, 20,679 to 
Congress (I) 37%, 576(1.1%) to BJP and 5,783 (10.6%) to others. Yet, at the State 
Development Council on April 20, the Chief Minister Mr. Ramakrishna Hedge assured 
the Zilia Parishad that no party distinction would count at the council level (L C Jain, 
ET, May 11, 1987). ‘ The prompt appointment of the State Finance Commission also 
indicates that the government mean business Put this is only the beginning. How 
things would shape is yet to see. v ; ■' ' / . •' 

Karnataka has, however, long way to go in rural development- In terms of 
provision of basic amenities (village routs, metalled roads, bus stops, post offices: 
primary school, helth centre, fertilizer depot etc) Karnataka ranks behind 
Kerala, Pan jab & Haryana. (Bask Rural Statistics. Ministry of Agri & Rural 
Envelopment 1987). 

• '-.I ’■ . ' ' . ' ' , % ■ 

Kerala which is on® of the n|ost ‘developed s in the country (the physical quality 
of life of people is highest here owing to social consumption of people at ail levels of 
life - V. Raraachandran - 1986) is on.s State wnere Panchayati Raj institution never 
worked- Even an effort made in 1980 to push through the democratic decentralisation 
of administration to the district level was frustrated because of the misgivings of the 
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i^artaers in the coalition Ministry. Ana yet tee *evel indicators 
th.iL- iawlwffltc itt local develop - 1 ‘.-tii &r :: u ' " * 6 1 *' ® 

eC |asio amenities. . . 

■ . . , ,u «nin* mit a number of reasons for the advancement of 

Kera!a ,"“3£ ;S, t: ^ *« «« out « 

^realisation of education even much before the independence, resulting ss an effective 
rate of literacy over 90%, balanced composition of class, religion and communities, 

: (except for scheduled caste a*d scheduled tribes,) successful social movements ana the 
Wah level of political consciousness developed mostly by the grass root level work 
fcfof^UtMVrties. The enlighten! electorate tend to keep .their ^esenMives 
ln 8 the legislative assembly on their toes. Many times the re-election of these ML As 
or the election of another nominee of the same party depenued also on the amount 
of developmental work done by the MLAs during their tenure. Instances are many 
: ' where the same MLAs have been re-elected because they have been tending their consti- 
thdBC^9$ very well* , It would appear that _ there was a healthy competition among these 
elected representatives to generate maximum developmental activities In their const!- 
tueilcSs* Multi-party coalition and change over of Government from one front to an- 
/■-'Other .has helped the dispersal of developmental works throughout State. , w.hetfeer 
such competition between MLAs is a healthy trend is open to , One direct 

result of such competitloa was th# diwwioii of funds from vit&l projects* resuitiagj 
I their deky and fa various losses and cost escalations. But the fact, that these 
MLAs have acted as os® man teams f or planning, execution and supervision of develop- 
mental works is their constituencies cannot be denied* ) > ' ' 

Such experiences in Km®. && perhaps’ easily duplicated. ^ In many States 
where a single rwrty has brute majority, and the people 'are by and large ignorant, 
individual, effoiu- to develop the constituency may not be of any consequence for 
winning the elections 

> ; y' ■ : 1 It is also doubtful. whether mch competition among the elected representa- 

; ; t|y#a ; to thb legislature .for bringing development from above is the most desirable 
thing. In such process, local initiative and resources are not harnessed. People re- 
main passive. Therefore, the full potential for development k not fully exploited. 

“■ ... ' 1 'Tt fe alto .pdilible that tea! ededto may not always get reflected when a single 

representative takes up the rote of co-Oidiuatcr for such development* The party and 
pressure group interests intervene to cbhM’elise the scarce resources to serve the interest 
of these pressure groups. A number of instances can fee cited when schemes under 
Tribal Sub-Flan and Special Component Flans (intended) specifically for scheduled 
tribes and scheduled castes respectively) have bees manipulated to serve the interest 
of such pressure groups with the connivance and blessings of such representatives. 

Talking about the iterate expsr. iraco, the growth of co-operatives deserves 
special mention- Though ibis o. eb.« training gioaad of budding politicians 
and retiring abode for ageing politicians as well, the diffusion of its .benefits to 
various levels of people k much widvr than in. many other parts of the country. I he 
administration of co-operatives k ml totally in the hands of rich and powerful with 
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1 ands.d interest). This appears to be another area where political parties tr\ 
strength. Administration of the co-operatives seem to change hands in tune'^^k’j 
political climate of tue day. This is not achieved totally by the democratic profcj^f^ 
Political, manipulation plays their part, • Bu such instances seem to-com down.\ij6#': 
latest evidence is the passing of an amendment to the Co-operative Socles 
^.ules whereby the power to nominate members to co-operatives has been curtail* 1 * 
la Kerala we have a numter of instaacer: where ordinary citizens occupy varjf 
positions of importance in the co-operative structure. This should explain the genJL 
health of co-operative structure in the state. ' ' , • % 

la Search* of m Idea! Made! ’ jA'V 

The cases of the two -nates of Karnataka and Kerala were cited only to $h«j 
that we are yet to go a long way for democratic decentralisation. The ideal would 5 n| 
an enlightened people (like- those in Kerala) with a system like- that of Karnataka, T\^ 
bring about such sweeping changes large-scale investment and social revolutb $ 
involving annihilation of the present social structure based on caste, religion of , 
money is necessary. But as Rajhi Kothari puts it. ■' 'W W. 

‘The difficulty with a functioning democracy is that It so much disarms tmk 
the people that a revolutionary upheaval becomes difficult to bring about.- * But tti*. : 
P’-’c:u thing about a functioning democracy, provided indeed that it is allowed 
function, is th&i it can itself become a vehicle of transformation through struetuT i\ 
changes in response to historic needs. And.it can do this without a violent upheaval \ “ 
one point of time (which in any case is not the best way of bringing about radied 
changes). But if it fails to do this for long, its future is in peril India faces this 
challenge at the present time” (Rajni Kothari 1985. in the Introduction to “Grass 
Without loots” by L.C. Jain) 

Ofee can see seeds of such transformation in the stirrings of -rural people, he 
it in West Bengal, Kerala, Karnataka, Andhra Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh orHjadhvW 
Pradeh. Whether it is going to take time: for these clouds of stir rings to transform 
themselves into juicy clouds to bring showers of change after the long spell of develop* 
mental drought, is perhaps difficult to predict even for the political Pundits. But alb 
those wdl-meaning people desiring such a shower has an important role; to work t>| 
wards an environment where such showers can easily take piece rather than drift uv.ay.l 
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MEW THRUST IN DEMOCR ATIC DECENTRALISATION 
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New Hi rust in Democratic Decentralisation lies in 
improved human relationship at the rural grass-root level. 

Tiie prevailing distrust and under current jealousy among the 
rural folk where the democratically decentralised institution 
of Gram Panchayat, Lila Pal'd shad and National Extension Blocks 
exist., have stood in the way of their success. There is the 
urgent need to have a peep into it if we really intend to do 
away with obstacles that stand in the way of successful working 
of these demo era tic ally decentralised institutions at the 
grass- roo t 1 evel , 

The Gram Pan chav at . ir 

The relationship of the individual with himself, his 
natural environment and his fellow beings constitute most 
human problems,. The ties of the individual to his family, Gram 
Panchayat, members of his profession and the ever increasing 
circles of the communities of which he is a member differ in 
nature and content. If is good for one to belong to several 



dubs. Human life is far more complicated than that of animal 
and the education of the child -to become an independent member 
of his community takes much longer and hence the far greater 
fundamental importance of the family and a well-knit society . 
of people. Outside the family .the local community in a Gram 
Panchayat is a dose knit ’face to face* group where each one 
knows most of the others. Any event of birth, marriage, death, 
purchase or sale of property ana so on in one family is of 
interest to o'thers and when they go out of the village each one, 
whatever his caste or profession is a Gram Bhai to the other. 

In such a group similar social values are shared by all over a 
much larger area of activity, thought or feding than in larger 
communities with less close ties. The region in which difference 
of interest or opinion arises in much smaller and adjudication 
by the general sense of the village is acceptable “to all. The 
individual willingly surrenders a large part of his freedom to 
the community because to a great extent the views of the community 
are his own and he feels he is an active partner in it. While the 
individual interests of some people may clash with that of some 
others, there is not that antagonism or resistance to the public 
opinion or lack of faith in the general decision which is the 
mark of a larger and loosely knit society. The common problems 
for such a community are best solved by all though a few may be 
selected to esc ecu te and watch the progress in fulfilling the 
common decisions. Such men operate public scrutiny and the high 
public accountability prevents wrong action for personal gain. 




There are no distinctions of staff and line duties, of public 
policy, programming and execution. Most questions that effect 
more than a few would.' come in for discussion in the general 
assembly which would, often meet, as often as once a month. The 
holding of referenda on 'local issue in an excellent method not 
only for ascertaining public opinion but for imparting community 
consciousness sbd a sense of solidarity, a Government by 
discussion ensures an adequate for the creative urge for doing 
public good and constitutes the first-step towards a satisfied 
and stable society. 

The management of the business of a Gram Panchayat -would 
require some form of organisation. At present the general 
tendency in most places is to have an election of five to ten 
members of the village panchayat. The leader or the Mukhia is 
elected by these Panchayat members or by village as a whole in 
a separate direct election. Groups, castes and parties contest 
and the Mukhia is invested with considerable powers to decide on 
all issues. Often the writ of the political party extends down 
to the village, notwithstanding all promises to the contrary. 

The Mukhia is automatically put on his defence against his defea- 
ted rivals and his colleagues, as well as the general public and 
if he hopes to be elected again, dare not do anything that he 
feels is useful but is likely to be unpopular, "The Opposition' 1 
must always oppose and whether it agrees with or disagrees from 
a view depends not on its merits but whether it is taken by 
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the Government or the Opposition* All the vices of a parlia- 
mentary form of democracy are imported guaranteering checks and 
balances that will negative group effort. This is totally 
under sir able in a small community. Government by discussion 
does not mean tacties. While powerful opinion has been expressed 
against this form of constitution in the country and against 
the totally unacceptable party system in the gram panchayats 
people in charger of administration and legislation seem inca- 
pable of accepting any form of democracy other than the one 
that they know and which has brought them into their present 
position of prominence. "The party system has not application 
to the matters of a village and the problem is how to stop this 
rate race infiltrating the villages and destroying individual 
freedom. " 

Continuing activity on clearly defined issues gives 
stability to an administration. The pahchayat samiti has 
several such functions. Ap art from occasional consultation on 
State and union policies and legislation, the creation, 
maintenance and proper running of the block institutions 
constitute an important branch of its ^•Jork. These institutions 
are in executive charge of various civil servants but it is the 
responsibility of the Samiti through sub-committee to see not 
only that the experts do their work and respond adequately to 
, demands made on their knowledge and services by the people, but 




also that the necessary public co-operation is forthcoming and. 
that unfair individual demands are not made on these institutions 
at the expense of the public good. This dual responsibility is 
essential in building up a sense of rule of law in the community. 
Free and frank discussions with a full opportunity to the civil 
servants to present his difficulties and his side of each case 
and the determination to come to a unanimous decision even if it 
takes more than one sitting, rather than a quick decision on the 
snap vote of a majority, will ensure that the decisions taken 
are just and acceptable to all. The periodic review of progress 
of these block institutions, their analysis and setting right 
causes of failure, delay or inefficiency and a continuous search 
for improvement in the quality and quantum of services rendered 
by these institutions would not only gurantee efficient working 
but what is more important will keep all the members of the samiti 
and sub- committee fully informed of the basic objectives of each 
of these institutions and their part in the build up of a better 
society. The need for periodic report to the coordinating level 
of toe zila perished will certainly be a strong stimulant in the 
discharge of its functions of the pan eh ay at samiti. 

Co-ordinating the work of the gram jknehayats is one of 
toe primary functions of toe samiti. M important point is to at 
one democratic body cannot effectively supervise another. Such 
supervision will have to be made through inspection by an expert 
who will place his finding before the higher body which can 
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express an opinion. Besidesj "the clock is more advanced, type 
of administration in which the distrinction "between staff and 
line difinitely come in. The approval of 'the annual plan of 
the Gram Panchayats and particularly of one-sided approaches in 
some Pahchayats and their justification according to their local 
needs would require the general consent of the P a n chayat Samiti 
The lack of public co-operation in a particular set of schemes 
in a particular area would require special education. It should 
be up to the Panchayat Samiti to send its leaders of public 
opinion to the particular gram panchayat to re-inforce the 
opinion of the members of that gram panchayat in persuading 
people to take up those schanes which they have failed to take up. 
It would be entirely wrong for toe panchayat samiti to assume 
powers of superior authority and interfere in toe. details of 
working of toe gram panchayat below. The question of subordi- 
nating of toe one democratic body to another necessarily means 
toe destruction of toe initiative and freedom of the lower body. 

The vertical line of direct responsibility in toe bureaucratic 
machinery is a very different proposition. The difference has 
not received sufficient attention. Schemes of rural development 
on toe various fronts on the lines already evolved by experts with 
clear financial and technical pictures have to be selected for 
each area in order to meet toe needs most urgently felt in toe 
different parts of the block. The gram panchayat must have devoted 
thought and attention in drawing up the schemes they wish to 
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adopt for their areas* While the block grant some what fixes 
the number of schemes that can be adopted under the various 
subjects of agriculture, animal husbandry etc. from the financial 
point of view, it is certainly open to gram panchayat or the 
samiti to insist on adiption of more schemes by supplementing it 
by a higher rate of public contribution. Each gram panchayat 
will an thematically assume that it gets its fail- share of the 
Government grant under the different heads. Apart from the 
planning, the question of review of progress periodically is most 
vital. This introspection or self evaluation is productive of 
great effort and provides the best social education to the commu- 
nity. Systematic checks indicate In time defects or delays in 
each of the various areas which are easy to correct at that stage* 

A complete discussion implies great public accountability and 
there can be no possibility of any person trying to drivert public 
funds or services for his personal interest. This public 
accountability at the base is the best guarantee against corrup- 
tion. 

The total financial assistance available to each block 
consists not only of a nuclear fund under community development 
administration but also of the funds spent by the different 
technical departments of Government on rural welfare as a grant 
to each block to be expended by the Block Development Officer under 
the jurisdiction of the panchayat samiti. In the Five-Year plans 
all distributable expenditure is deivided between blocks, treating 
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them as of equal weigh tage. Except for Central and. State schemes 
which cover more than one block the major part of the Five-Year 
Plan Funis that affect the rural sector should pass on to the 
block. In addition, certain special funds er-marked for 
vulnerable communities like the S c heduled Caste and Scheduled 
Tribe, some backward class schemes, special grants for women 
and youth movement would form an addition to the block. All 
these constitute what may be called the consolidated fund of the 
block. It is essential that the picture of the funds should 
be clearly drawn and put before the semiti. This means the 
splitting up of the Five-Year Plan to a large extent between the 
blocks. The special funds should be clearly ear-marked and spent 
for the special communities and the rest of the fund granted for 
all the areas equally. A further question arises whether in 
addition to this there should not be a study as to whether some 
steps should not be taken for equalising the over- all economic 
differences between the different blocks. This study would 
involve the creation of certain index figures e. g« agricultural 
produce per acre, communication, percentage of literacy and so 
forth which would reflect accurately the total productive capacity 
or income and -the consumption or standard of living of the 
people in a block as a whole. If such analysis could be evolved 
satisfactorily and to a reliable degree it would be worth-while 
to reserve a certain percentage say 3 0 % of the distributable funds 
to make up for economic differences between the blocks. A 
statutory guarantee of minimum funds for the maintenance and 
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running of 'block institutions and the grants in accordance with . 
the Five-1 ear Plan is essential. One of the greatest set backs 
to democratic functioning is uncertainty of finances. Local 
Political tensions at the block or State level should not be 
allowed to affect the finances of a block. If the management at 
any of the levels fails totally there should be provision for 
running the basic institutions directly through the Civil Services, 
But such provisions should be confined to circumstances prescribed 
by law. Whether a local self-governing institution is superseded 
or working unsatisf actorily the public cannot be denied the 
services of the institutions ran by it and the minimum guaranteed 
statutory finance must always be available, 

Zila Parishad at the District, 

The Zila Parishad is the co-ordinated level of democratic 
functioning of all die panchayat samiti in a district, The 

problems of the district Zila pa r ishad and the functions of 
administration at the district level have been dealt with in 
greater detail elsewhere. The district has developed under the 
British into a key-level of administration. It marks the transi- 
tion from policy making and the supervisory to the executive stage 
and contains all the three elements. In addition to all the powers 
vested in him, the District Officer as the local representative of 
Government, has the residuary responsibility for proper functioning 
of all departments of government in his district. At this level 
public participation should be introduced gradually. The district 



parish ad should take an advisory role and not undertake either 
the regulatory functions of establishing order and administering 
justice or of collecting revenue. The District Officer may he 
out of the Parish ad but he should have the right to address the 
Pari shad and it should be the right and duty of the assembly 
to call for his views before discussing questions of importance. 
Whenever they differ a reference to the next higher level viz. 
tiie State Government or the Commissioner where such officer exists 
should be necessary before final action is taken. Only an expert 
in the line can run a larger machinery of professional experts 
and civil servants. Where that machinery fails anywhere public 
men should bring to notice all such failures but it is the man in 
charge who put the fault right, 

Hie district covers a wider area of heterogeneous popula- 
tion including rural as well as industrial, mining and commercial 
centres and large institutions catering to special needs. It is 
a sample of the country as a whole. The nature of the community 
involved is essentially altered at this stage. Hie small face 
communities cease to exists. Administrative operations on a 
larger scale more economic, efficient and complicated come in. 

Hi ere is less participation by the individual 5 and the mass scale 
operation designed for the mythical average does not exactly fit 
any one. In a community whose economy is dominated by large 
industries the vast majority are converter into wage earning 
labour, devoid of interest in the common problems and the only 
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common bonds axe the weekly wage packet and the competitive 
consumption of standardised consumer goods. ’Hie conflict of 
the 1 inner directed will’ as against the ’outer directed* 
develops. Progressive dissatisfaction sets in and may take 
disruptive forms very different from the original reasons, 

“Private affluence" leads 'bo less public interest, and there- 
fore, to "public squalor". This has happened elsewhere and 
should be a pointer to us, Hie affluent society which has 
’arrived* and has solved most problems of poverty and disease 
has by no means proved a happy society. The indications are 
that d i s s ati s f actio n and p sy cholo gical mal ad j u s tm si t s .are 
increasing. Hie remedy lies largely in social and economic 
planning in order to evolve so -and values. Hie issue is relevant 
as the shape of the society will determine the form of public 
admin i s tr a tion . 

The previous antipathy between public services and the 
public men has resulted in misconceptions of monopoly of 
efficiency and integrity on one side and of patriotism and love 
of the people on the other and these die hard. The relative 
powers and prestige of the two classes at each level attract 
disproportionate attention. They function in different shares and 
there need be no conflict. They only represent two complementary 
agencies for the public good, one largely voluntary, changing 
in personnel and representing the wishes of Hie people, the 
other, permanent expert, intent on carrying out the wishes and 



no less of Hie people. In democracy where the public men might 
change from tine to time through elections Hie integrity ann 
contirnity of the permanent n-dlni s tratiye machinery is a vital 
factory* To develop a line of public bureaucracy as against 
the administrative bureaucracy by vesting in the Chairman at 
each level with far more powers than are vested in the members 
of that body is a serious mistake, • The notion that the people 3 , y 
representatives .should- be the arbiterers of... not -only what. should 
be done but now it should be done, ...and have complete, control’ ' 
over the actions and rewards and punishment of the executives who 
carry out the peoples’ wish is charged- with the emotional 
hangover of the past- conflict between peoples* leaders and the 
permanent services of the previous foreigh Government. Such a 
political hi er arch; can only, bring confusion to the public 
services. That is not con tempi.? ted in our Constitution, The 
chairman should to. every case be parallel to the president of an 
assembly, The idea for instance, - of giving salaries and jeeps 
and the powers to control 'the members of the administrative 
machinery to the chairman is basically wrong, The recent decision 
at the meeting of Ministers of Community Development not to give 
salarier and convert the Mukhia and Pramukh into public servants 
is not welcome, the essence of public work in local self-govern- 
ment is that it should be voluntary and, therefore, honorary some 
compensation in Hie form of daily or other allowance may be found 
necessary but not one that takes the form of a monthly salary. 



The less the difference between him and. the members of the 
public body over which he presides, the more frequent his 
elections, say, every year or so, the more democratic the 
functioning of that body. 

There is wide-spread and considerable misgiving regarding 
the capacity of the democratic bodies to take the right decisions 
or performing the right actions. The penetration of antagonism 
based on party ideology, raligion, cas to etc. at the higher levels 
into the lower levels is assumed to be inevitable, A total 
collapse of public administration leading into chaos and possible 
loss of natural freedom is feared in some quarters. Such thinking 
is based on some fallacies and fails 'to face some facts, in 
attitude of fear of any change is part of it. It ignores the 
growing sense of awareness of the rural population of their 
political and economic rights. It forgets that the best way of 
guiding a mass upsurge is to accept the fact end to channelise 
it rather than attempt to clamp it down. Clamping has proved 
disastrous every time in this and other countries. It falls to 
face the fact that the present systan is incapable of meeting 
the increasing demands of public administration and people's 
effective participation, the pace of progress to which the 
country is committed. These forces cannot be put back without 
disastrous consequences, 'While the little democracies may take 
incorrect decisions that affect them for. sometime to come, the 
decisions will be on local factors while the direction of 



development will continue to be guided by the national and 
State Plans and schemes worked out on expert knowledge ano. 
evolved, at higher levels. The little democracies will not 
change the national policy. Over very large fields they will 
act as local governments i. e. agents of the State and Union 
Government. The area of local self-government where they decide 
the policy will though covering a large number of questions be 
confined to only local aspects. Mistakes made will be on a much 
lower scale than in a centralised system. The far greater 
accountability will reduce corruption and irresponsibility or 
the use of power for personal or sectional interests at the cost 
of public good. 

What exactly should be the relations between the little 
democracies on the one hand the State and Union Governments on 
the oilier has only lately started receiving attention. The 
constitutional objectives, the fundamental rights and the direc- 
tives, a£ State policy govern them all. The dignity of the 
individual and the integrity of the nation seeoi to need more 
attention than they have received in a fast changing society that 
is adopting, apprently without ad equate scrutiny, all the measures 
that have led to a centralised and industrialised and in many 
cases, an affluent society in the West, Hie list of matters 
that fall in the jurisdiction of the gram pan ch ay at would include 
all questions which affect a citizen directly which he can and 



wishes to make a contribution. But the other levels viz,, the 
block samiti and zila parishes! would also deal with the same 
list in regard to their inter-panehayat or inter-block or the 
zila levels primarily. However, whether the central and State 
legislatures which axe already well established, according to 
the parliamentary form of democracy that prevails in some 
western States, can be changed to the systan of representation 
of the next lower unit e.g. zila pari shad or the State Assembly 
respectively is a matter on which public opinion has not been 
exercised adequately except for certain notable exceptions. But 
as tilings are, the effioiaicy of representation and the methods 
of working at the State and Union levels are fundamentally 
different from those of the little democracies. It would, there- 
fore, be supremely inappropriate - as is happening now in many 
places - to put the members of the of the zila, block or gram 
parishad. They are selected area and are continosly concerned 

with larger question and not special needs and problems in their 
contituencies, except in their limited and negative role of tne 
legislator as a check on the working of the administration of 
the executive. Hie basic assumption 'that each man, group of 
of interest is selfish and likes likely' to sacrifice the well- 
being of all in its interest. The vote of the majority of such 
selfish interest should prevail, in individual joins a group 
. if he realises that 'the larger -voting power which he may influence 
, as a member will ultimately bring him more advantage than retain- 
• ing his individuality. Any attempt to heap in the buiad up of 
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the legislators as the leaders of the little direct democracies, 
in fact, even any opportunity given to them to evolve that --rev, 
•would sap the foundations of proper democracy at the grass roots. 
The qualities required, the outlook expected aid the legalities 
inevitably developed are completely uiiiarent, if not antagonistic 
between -h= two sets of bodies. A legal provision that no verson 
who is enrolled as a member of ary political party can stand for 
election or become a member of the zila pari shad, pan ebay at samiti 
or gram pen ch ay at or Block Mvisory Committee, is -necessary* 


x c is only , then, that they would be able to serve the 
people with full concentrated energy by improving human rela- 
tionship at the rural grass root level and thereby provide new 
thrust m the working a t the democratically decentralised insti- 
tution of gram panchayat, zila pari shad and National Extension 
Blocks., 
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Bmf,. fiiirold Las kl in Ills book* 1 

of Polities * say®, M fa cannot realise the 


full benefit of democratic government unless we begin 
by the admission that. -all problems are .not central 
problems f and that the results of problems in their 
incidence require decision at the place > and by the 
persons, where aril by whom the incidence is most deeply 
felt.'* i*his constitutes the real .problem of local 
government and . fpom this problem emergas the need for 
decentralisation * Decentralisation means distribution 
of govesmaental powers and re sponsibillt i §s between the 
centra and the local areas in which the country, ii it 
is small in sise like Britain, or the provinces of a 
big .unitary state , or the states of a federation, are 
divided for administrative ©onventenoe. She provincial 
or State Government is the Central government -_f or all 
local areas within its Jurisdiction, decent rail saticn . 
is, thus , a. ''centrifugal movement which aims to entrust 
local organs created in local areas with powers local 
in character, the presumption being that people belong- 
ing to the locality* can know bwst m& appreciate their 
own problems and needs and can solve them best* Anjr 
set-up in which local people are denied association 
with the administration would suppress their 'ability, 
talent and initiative. In such eases the sens® of respo- 
nsibility and the capacity to administer affairs . 
remain undevel oped , 

SVjr several reasons, local bodies in india 
have less authority as compared with local bodies in the 
advanced countries. Moreover , the actual 

standard of development and efficiency is low- As a close 
analyst said, the administrations of local bodies is 
neither truly local nor is it s elf-go vern&ent . Their 
resources are insufficient and they have to depend to 
a large extent On the State governments through grants 
and loans® 

In fbar.ee, local government is highly 
centralised ; in England r on the contrary, there is high 
degree of decentralisation, in the belief that a local 
body has the inherent right to conduct its affairs in 



as prevailing in c-ppoai-ypr -dominated 
controlled States u significant. ffc* 
been In power at th® Centre for a- loa 
! *£k®£j.?M . internal nart.v and 


local government , local initiative sum local respon- 
sibility. In a zeal nomocracy* there is a' close 
integrated partnership between Central and local autho- 
rities in order to ensure a high standard of achieve** 

®«»t* Xi la'c.bvlous that if local authorities are to 
©Eire their full contribution to the democratic way of 
life, they must. not be redhead to the .position of mere 
subservient agents of the Centre. 

Perhaps the most heartening development 
in recent weeks in the field of democracy at the grass- 
roots ha© been the 2.11a, Pari shad and Mania! Paneh&yat 
elections in Karnataka* *he elections in Karnataka have 
been free and fair, and thees were conducted in a non- 
partisan manner * What is more , there has been a 
substantial devolution of power fro® the State Govern- 
ment to local bodies in respect of executive power and ' 
aleo financial resources. 

fhis is 'an important development because 
the the central feature of local government in India 
has been the lack of inherent powers of taxation. The 
.Constitution does not- specify any taxes for exclusive use 
of local bodies. Ini & prompted the demand not yet conce- 
ded by the Centre, that local bodies in India should be 
givim a mp&mte list of taxes on the lines of those 

mentioned in ti>< end State lists in the Consti- 

tutions. 

lather 0i>j:.oaition-rul®d State that has 
successfully held :u^i elaotlofc* ■ ig West Bengal where 
the cpa-led bn front ^'n^gei Gra» Paachayat , Panchayat 

Samiti anti k>u. i. elections twice in recent years 

in 1978 a&d 196^ 7 

contract in gmsaroots awn,™™™ : 



nor 


*■-*£*<&*& *p su,i, xoesai bodies in t^se , ; 
xcspt i* Cu^rat is, Jtmuary tMs y©&r. | 

Ano^aer interesting and instructive |J :• 
S'*.,-.^- b^n p^fc .forwaxa fov td m notable phono** | 
tactions iu oppe sit Ion-governed states, 
of control over local bodies in as many I 
feasible would obviously etre&hea the hands I 
; .*08.i.i»ion parties in demanding and fie cur ing 
legies of daoen craliisa tion and devo il at ion 
tthus facilitating more equitable Centre- 
ttions*. Tne opposition parni ee apparently 
dn popularity by bolding elections at 
ivels and winning ttesa:,, They are certainly. 

&0 Congress in this regard* 

,^a@ Congrss leaders too seem to be 
he importance ©f ensuring democracy at the 
Is .if :«,t is to continue in power • on the 
0Qm aaS at other level's*. ’The roots of 
in the country will become stronger if the 
principal ruling party holds the Kar na taka 
lions m the States it controls. The -Centre 1 
o transfer ; concrete powers * executive and 
i<h.:.uh .>.opal bodies in IC&iTsrit&ka «*»* ka^wn. 
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Nagar, Lucknow. 

3.Shri Sibranj an Chatter jee, -do- 

Asstt.Prof. of Pol. Sc., 

Chandernagore Govt. College 
& 

Rony .1 1. Secretary, IIP A West 
Bengal Regional Branch. 


V.Dr.N ,P. Deo 
Pune 


The Panchayati Raj System 
The Experience and the Exp 
New Thrust 
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5. shri T *N * Dh ar /Hony * secret ary , 

I IP A /-UP Regional Branch /Lucknow. 

6* Prof .Vasudeva B.Kamath 

Personnel consultant /. ombay . 

7* sh.Krishan Kura ar^Adv. supreme Court 
No s 12 5 t supreme court compound.ND 

8* Dr-K.Murali Manohar^ Reader/ 

Deptt. of Public Admn./Kakatiya 
Unive rsi ty /-W ar ang al * 

9 • Dr ®Bh ar ao si it' a /Reader »of 

Pol « Sc® /H ®D. J ain college /Under 
Magadh University service. 

10. Dr.Sakti Mukherjee* Calcutta 
University and 

Dr®lndrani Mukherjee/Maharani 
Kasiswari college. 

11. Deva Nataraj an,27 1st Floor/ 
Eswaradas Lai a St® /Madras 

12. Shri N.K® Prasad/Commissionor _of 
Payments for MarufcL Ltd. /Ministry 
of Industry . New Delhi . 

l 3 *Shfi J3&P&- perucaalp 

Director of Town Panchayats /Madras 

14*Dr. Marina Pinto /Reader/ 

University of Bombay. 

15 • shri N . C * RagA avach ari 
My 1 apore /.Madras . 

16. prof .c.y.RaghavulU/ v - ■, 

Shri E«a® Narayana/Nagarjuna 
university /N ag ar j un an ag ar - 

17. Dr.B.Janardhan R a o/ and 
Shri P. Hus sain Khan/Kakatiya 
University /War ang al * 

18 • Shri G. sreenivas Reddy /Reader/ 
Kakatiya University /War ang al 

19* Shri s*N»sangit a,. Associate Prof, 
instt. for Social & EcPnimic 
Change /N ag ar abh avi / b ang alor e . 

20* Shri B.D.Sh arm a /Commissioner for 

Scheduled Castes & Scheduled Tribes, 
New Delhi. 

2l*Sh.HoB»N» Shetty/IAS 
Madras c 

22 «Dr»B<. Singh/ and 

Dr.Nityanand Singh/Patna. 


New Thrusts in Democratic 
De can t r al i s at ion 

New Beginnings in Democratic 
Decentralisation 

Post Audit of constitution and 
Con s t i tut ion M ake r s -De can t r al is at ion 

Synopsis on Decentralisation 
Policy in India: A view-point 

New Thrust for Democratic Decentra- 
lisation in Rural Local Bodies in 
Bihar. 

New Thrust in Democratic Decentra- 
lisation® 


New Thrust in Democratic Docentrali- 
sation-A Success story from Tamil 
Nadu 

Now Thrust in Democratic Decentra- 
lisation 


-do- 

Panchyati Raj - Deleg at ion /Integratio; 
or Decentralization 

New 'Thrust in Democratic ire centra- 
lis at ion 

Mandal Panchayats in Andhra Pradesh: 
A Meaningful Decentralisation of 
Authority 

Mandal Panchayats in Andhra Praaesh- 
An Experiment of Democratic Decent- 
ralisation. 

Towards Reforming Local Government 

Panchayati R a j Experiments in 
Andhra Pradesh in Karnataka: A 
Comp ar at ive perspe ct ive . 

Democratic Decentralisation-Basic 
Conceptual Ambivalence 

Cemocratic Decentralisation-A New 
Thrust 

New Thrust in Democratic Decentra- 
lisation 
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M embers’ Annual Conference - 19 87 , 

The 9 tli September , 19 87 

New Thrust in Democra tic De central isation 

Conference Room, Main Secretariat, 

Government of Bihai% ra t n a, 

REPORT 

Member's Conference of the Bihar Regional Branch of 
the Indian Institute of Public Administration, Patna on the 
subject mm THRUST IN DEMOCRATIC DECMIRAL ISATION” was 
held at 3 P.M. on 9 th September, 198? in the Conference Room, 
Main Secretariat, Government of Bihar, Patna, Sri R, Srinivasan 
IAS, Chief Secretary, Government of Bihar cum Chairman of the 
Bihar IIP A Regional Branch presided:. 

Dr, JcK.Po Sinha, Honorary Secretary presented the 
theme paper, In his theme paper he said that New Thrust in 
Democratic Decentralisation should be for obtaining local 
people’s active participation which have hitherto been almost 
negligible. In fact, democratic decentralisation in India is 
facing challenges of creating new thrust — - openness, subtlety, 
sensivity and intimacy in relationship, increasing organisa- 
tional value and ethical conduct and organisational commitment 
to egaliterian relationship and distribution of power wholistic 



concern and- higher valuation of the human potential for self- 
directed actualization, developing collective capacity for 
effective team work and co-ordination,, generating human 
motivation and involvement, facilitating human satisf action 
and, in general, creating a culture of humanistic innovation 
and productivity. 

According to him, Democratic Decentralisation existed 
in some form or other throughout the long history of India, 
Local Self Government is no exotic in India and throughout 
tiie ages some traces of it lingered in the villages. The 
British continued the tradition, hut introduced new ideas 
and institutions. He traced the history of democratic 
decentralisation in detail and discussed in detail the roles 
of James Wilson, John Strechey, Samuel Laing, Lord Mayo, 

Lord Ripon and o tilers during the British regime. 

He dealt in detail in his theme paper about the common 
features, general structure and composition of Panchayati 
Samitis and zila Parishads, their functions and their resources 
along with their general working pattern. According to him, 
interest in Democratic Decentralisation arises primarily out of 
processes of mondemisation which are going on today throughout 
the world. It deals with administrative protlems which arise 
as Government seek to promote through decentralisation 
agricultural, industrial, educational and medical progress, and 
also to the reform of Government organisations and bureaucratic 
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procedures which necessarily accompany these processes to grass 
root level. The more politically developed a polity, the more 
capable it is of using administrative reforms to promote _ 
democratic decentralisation, but the weaker , the polity, the less 
able it is to absorbe the expansion of bureaucratic organisation 
without being pushed thereby towards political decay or 
retrogression. 

And in this context of a weaker polity, all our efforts 
since Independence for democratic decentralisation in the State 
of Bihar, visibly stands defeated or one may call it as being 
n self-def eatei ,, » None in particular can be blamed. It, however, 
cannot be said that we have not done our efforts. All that was 
possible was done. The importance of the democratic decentralisa- 
tion and, particulary for the rural base, was well realised as 
92 $ of the State’s population live in rural areas. 

He enumerated the basic administrative and organisational 
issues that have been eating into the very vitality of the system. 
Hie first and foremost issue, according to him, that attracts 
our attention is the personal policy and staffing pattern of the 
Kural Development Organisation. A Block Development Officer 
who was a student of an average merit sits & bosses over all. 

The Doctors, Engineers, Industrial, Agricultural, Animal Husbandry 
and Co-operative experts who were brilliant topper students of 
their batches play the second fiddle to him. Inner controversy 
between the Doctors, Ehgineers aid other development experts and 



the B.D.O. make the smooth working of the organisation almost 
impossible. "A rule of jungle 5 ' is let loose, the hand of each 
against the hand of all. They were spending all their time and 
energies in establishing who was a bigger and more powerful 
officer among themselves and this alone provided full time 
engagement to them. They have no' time to attend seriously to 
any development work. 

Secondly, the dual control of these different Extension 
Rural Service experts by their parent departments and the B.D.O. 
have eroded the 'unity of the command* . The unbriddled staff 
care for more and indulge in serving their ownself in all 
possible ways at the cost of the neglect of rural development 
work. 

Thirdly, the image, both outer and inner of these 
Extension Service, have negativated development of efforts 
and general 'self-defeating* factors in rural areas. The 
B.D.O. Shaheb with a bit of bureaucratic air end touch (only 
if you see him in action in a village) is not positive in. 
engulfing the distance between the people and the Government 
existing even during the allien Government, on the other hand' 
enlarged the gulf and the distance. His image should have been 
cast as being one among the rural people and not being a "Bara 
Shaheb", "Chhota Shaheb", -"8 ara, B abu" etc. They have not been 
able to obtain people's willing participation and their involve- 
ment in development work. Tie image is thus "self -defeated" 
one for rural development. 



Fourthly, the power politics from above, both the Centre 
and -the State with all its group controversies have percolate! 
at village level. And with patronage of voting constituency, 
there grew a host of vested interests and a hand of contractors? 
go-between, mawns and the so. called politician's men always 
busy in swallowing all the development funds allotted for rural 
development- works. Piles of papers and files of paper piled up. 
Most of the development works have not even touched the ground. 

According to him. New Thrust in Democratic Decentralisa- 
tion, therefore, should be for obtaining local people’s active 
participation who have hitherto been passing and dis- interested 
or were even kept under the ignorance of on-spot development plans 
and projects by a conspiracy of a group of rural parasites in 
collusion with' the unscruplous staff to grab all fund that come 
from rural local development works, viz., construction and 
repairs of roads, culverts, bridges, wells, tube- wells etc. The 
local people must be involved and their development alone can- 
help. There is need for creating a partnership between those 
who are executors of development plans and those for whom these, 
plans are executed, resulting in people’ s direct active participa- 
tion and involvement. Democratic Decentralisation cannot succeed 
without effective public participation. 

And above all, an attitude of productivity is also needed 
after re-orienting the State administrative set-up in an officer- 
oriented system by biding good bye to the clerical Secretariat 
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type of working with too much of notings and comments at too 
many levels, resulting in red-tape file work and unnecessary 
veracious delays. It, therefore, simply implies that effective 
public participation and attitude of Objectivity is a must for 
meeting the challenges of the New Thrust in Democratic Decentra- 
lisation. 

Papers were also presented and written by prof. V ishwanath 
Singh, Prof. Mrs. Prabhavati Sinha, Prof. Mrs, Waziha Murtaza 
of the Patna University, Principal E # N, Sale ay of Deoghar, 

Sri R.B. Pandey, Additional Collector, Deoghar, Sri. K.B.S. 
Srivastava, IAS? Deputy Commissioner, DQoghar, Sri Kamlesh 
Tulsyan, Advocate, Deoghar, Prof. N. Sinha, Secretary, Santhal 
Pargonas IIPABranch, Mr, Nutan Sinha and Veena Sinha, Research 
Scholars of Patna University, Sri Subodh Rant, M.L.A., Mrs. 

Tanuja Singh and Mr, Yaena Sinha, Sri K.R. Sinha and Sri K.R.N, 
Sahay, Engineers and Sri R.P. Agarwala, Industrial Consultants, 
Musaf farpur. 

Inaugurating the Conference, Mr. 8. A. F. Abbas, IAS(Retd.) 
struck a note of pessimism, saying that he entertained grave 
doubts about democratic decentralisation becoming a reality in 
India. He said decentralisation could either trickle down from 
institutions at the top or could take place with village communi- 
ties throwing up powerful leaders. 

Mr, Kami a Prasad, IAS Rural Development Commissioner Govt, 
oi Bihar & ‘.aemb..r of the IIP A* s Regional Branch, suggested the 
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formation of a Tribunal to decide the conflicts arising between 
the State level aril the District level administrative bodies 3 
besides a constitutional guar an teepro tec ting the interests of the 
latter* He felt, that one important reason for the decline of 
the Panchayati Raj System was non-holding of elections. 

Lively discussions, thereafter followed in which 
Sri Jay a Narain .Advocate and a close associate of J.P., Sri H 0 R. 
Sarbebideya, Comptroller, R, A, U .Bihar, PU-sa, SriJ.K. Singh, 
Executive Engineer, Sri P # R. Trivedi, IIBMj Patna participated* 

Sri irun Prasad, IAS, Chairman, Bureau of public 
Enterprises welcomed the guests. Sri R. Srinivasan, IAS, 

Chief Secretary- cum- Chairman of the Local Branch, delivered 
his presidential address. Reference was made by him to the 
declaration of our Prime Minister at the recent All India 
Panchayati Conference to take up the issue effectively. Talking 
about democratic decentralisation, Sri Srinivasan referred to 
the need for ah attitude of equality, its value concept, 
modernising, the process a.^ work without harping on much glorious 
past and about reforms of election system, discarding open 
hospitality and, lastly, about concept of divisibility of 
limitless power. He advised for a change in the administrative 
style of the country and for fee training of administrative 
animals end put a stop to the endless growth cf leaders upon 
leaders, designating themselves even as n Cl;lakra.varty ,, without 
really serving the people. He further impressed about the need 



of a large number of co-operatives capable of tailing decisions 
to meet the daily needs of the 90% of the population and accept 
the equality and modernisation as value in an open minded 
society and setting up functional co-operatives and caring for 
the mass society. 

There was a general agreement of opinion that the process 
of decentralisation in India has not emerged as strongly as 
expected, only due to its inner contradictions, lack of education 
and modern oiitLook among the people. Recommendations were made 
for making constitutional provisions to protect the democratically 
decentralised body and hold regular elections. 

The Conference ended with a vote of thanks by the 
Honorary Secretary of the Regional Branch Dr. J.K.P, Sinha. 
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B Y; Dr (Mrs,) Moo rj ah an Bava 

Secretary, Delhi Regional Branch, IIP A* 


The Delhi Regional Branch of the Indian Institute of Public 
Administration organized, an one-day regional conference on New 
Thrust in Poo.ont-rnl 1 wa+virm f.n 't Step Kemh.pv ’19**7 &t the I IP A : 

Avid itoriura. Prof, M.V, Mathur, Vice-President of the I.I.P* A# 
presided over the inaugural session arid Dr, P.R, Dubhashi, 

Secretary (Coordination) , Cabinet Secretariat, Government of India 
and ILci Director of the I, I *i * a* delivered the Inaugural 
Address, Dr, (Mrs.) Nooriahan Bava, Secretary, Delhi Regional 
Branch gave the keynote Address in -'die second session. Prof, R.B, 

J ain Vice- (Pi airman of tlie D.E.B. presided over the remaining 
sessions. At the third session papers were presented by 
Saxva-Shri N.K. Prasad, V.P, Gupta, both Members of die EKecutive 
Committee of the Delhi Regional Brandi, T.V, Sairam, Dr, B.M, Verma* 
C.M* Tyagi and Krishna Kumar - all members of the Branch. A 
number of members present at this Conference also participated^ the 
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fruitful discussion that followed. They were? Prof, R.B. Jain, 

Shri 3. 1:. Go el, Ms, Shanta Gopinath, doth retired administrators, 
Shri J,S. Rao, Member, Income Tax Tribunal, Shri C.K. Poddar, 
Personnel Manager, National Projects Corporation, Col, Batra (Retd.) 
and Shri S. C. Vajp eyi,M emb er. Executive Council, Delhi Regional 
Brandi and p ro-fi ce- Chancellor, Indira C-andhi Opai University, 

In his inaugural speech. Dr. p.R. Dubhashi said that the 
subject of decentralization is not only important for India but 
also for many other countries of the world, a keynote of the 
tremendous reforms taking place in France under Milter and, in 
China under Deng Zioping and Soviet Union under Go rb achei*' s 
keywords of Glosnost (Open Economy) and Peristoika (autonomy for 
economic enterprizes) are also in the shape of decentralization*. 

He distinguished politico -administrative decentralisation from 
economic decentralization and stressed the need to strike a 
balance between centralization and decentralization in the Indian 
federal systan so hat India's national unity and unity in 
diversity can be achieved together. He referred to the recommenda- 
tions of the Sdrghvi Committee to give a philosophical and 
constitutional thrust to Mahateia Gandhi' s concept of Gram Swaraj 
and the GAID Committee's recommendation to strung Urn. district 
■ administration for development, and appreciated the Karnataka 
Government's radical structural reform of rural development 
administration with a view to strengthen Panchayat R a j Institutions-, 
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In her keynote Address Dr. (Mrs.) Noorjahan Bava pointed out 
that the main theme of this' Conference, viz, New Thrust in 
Democratic Decentralization indicate 0 that our planner and policy 
makers have come to realize that in a country of India’s size and 
diversity planned economic development and social change hinges 
on the active participation and full involvement of people and 
decentralization is the most effective instrument for ensuring 
peoples participation in the development process. This realiza- 
tion is not something new, she said, because Plan after Plan 
reiterated the need for people’s participation in the formulation 
and implementation of India’s development plans and programmes 
hut what is new is the strong conviction of the Government that 
’’what we have achieved in this direction is cwefully inadequate .... 
and measures must be taken in order to ensure real and meaningful 
decentralization ii^ractice and hence the new thrust on decentra- 
lization, she outlined some steps for the future in the direction 
of decentralized development which include the continuation of the 
thrust on decentralization in India's appro ch to rural development, 
greater devolution of powers to grassroc t levels of government and 
administration in the interest of national unity s Strengthening 
of PEIS introduction of district and block planning land reforms, 
removed of s.cial stratification through endu-c tip n, uplift of 
women, and weaker secti ns of society and removal of poverty and 
uneiiLo'^enSo for ensuring people’ s participation in development 
and n a tio rebuild in g . 
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0 tii er Re cc ram end a tic n s 

1* A proper climate for genuine decentralization at all levels 
political administrative, economic is necessary for accelerated 
planned ecc no m.ic development and social change in India. 

2. Pan clay at Raj Institutions should be strengthened by more 
devolution of powers, financial resources, bestowal of constitu- 
tional status on PRIs, regular and timely elections and strengthening 

be encouraged to 

of district/block administration voluntary agencies she uld/m^b ii i ze 
peoples participation in development . 

3. Small scale cottage industries and cooperative units in 
villages must be developed to generate employment opportunities. 

U-* Hie concept of multi-level planning must beanie a living 
reality in the oo untry. District and block planning need to be 
strengthened, 

5. The recommendations of the Singhvi/Cbimiittee and V.K.R. V. Rao 
Committees in respect of decentralized development be implemented* 

6. The Karnataka experiment in rural development administration 
be emulated by other states. 





THE INDIAN INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
NEW DELHI, 


THIRTY-FIRST MEMBERS’ ANNUA L CONFERENCE - 1987. 

The Report of the Regional Conference of the Indian 

Institute of public Administration, Kerala Branch. 

Trivandrum, held on 26 th September, 1987. 

The Regional Conference for 1937 of the Indian Institute 
of P^lic Administration, Kerala Regional Branch, Trivandrum, 
was conducted on 26th September, 1937 at the Conference Hall 
of the Mascot Hotel, Trivandrum. The subject for discussion at 
the Conference was ”N ew Th rust in D emo cr a tic- D e- cen tr al i s a tio n 11 . 

2. The conference was inaugurated by Shri V.J. Thankappan, 
Minister for Local Administration, Kerala State. He stressed 
the need for democratic decentralisation and declared that the 
Kerala District Administration Act would be implemented by the 
present Ministry as early as possible. He commended the Karo a taka 
Act as a laudable model and expressed the view that the local 
units should not be allowed to face any financial constraints. 

3. The conference was presided over by Shri G. Bhaskaran 

. 

Nair IAS., (Retd.), Chairman of the Kerala Regional Branch. He 
gave a theoretical exposition of the process of devolution of 
powers and decentralisation. It facilities quicker decision and 
renders faster service. He emphasised the special significance 
of Development administration which should be action-oriented, 
goal-oriented and result-oriented. There should be a special 
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urge to bring out social equality and welfare and for this 
the administration has to penetrate to rural areas and should 
have a sense of involvement. 

4. Shri WU.KV' H ambissan, Hony . Secretary of the 
Regional Branch, welcomed the gathering and at the close of 
the conference, Shri K.P.K. Karnavar, Joint Secretary of the 
Branch proposed a vote of thanks. 

5 * As tlie thane paper from the IIPA, New Delhi was not 
received till the date of the conference, a paper on the 
subject was presented by Shri P.K, Sivanandan, IAS,, Special 
Secretary to Government of Kerala and this paper was the basis 
of the discussions. 'After giving a critical survey of the 
growth of Local self -Government in India and the process of 
Danocratic De~ centralisation in the Rural Development Sector in 
India, Shri Sivanandan explained the salient features of the 
recent experiment in democratic de-centralisation in the 
Karnataka State. It was described as more radical than the half 
hearted attempts made earlier in most other States in India. 

The hold step taken there for transfer of planning, development 
and administrative functions from the State Capital to the 
, democratic bodies up to the village level is the new feature of 
the present Karnataka model. The political will to implement 
the new system is the ■striking feature. In Kerala where the 
. so called Panchayati Raj Institutions never worked, there is a 
very high rate of development, especially in terms of the 



physical quality of the life of the people. The level of 
conciousness of the people and their involvement in the local 
development is very high. In Kerala, the ML As have acted as 
one man team for planning, execution and supervision of 
development works in their constituencies. However, it is 
doubtful whether the full potential for development can be 
fully exploited by this system. Hie ideal model suggested is 
an enlightened people like those in Kerala with a system like 
that of K ahnataka, 

6, Dr, V.K. Sukumaran Nair former Vi c e- Qian cello r, Kerala 
University, Barister Mathew Philip, Dr, M»A. Oommen, Professor, 
Institute of Management in Government, Kerala, Dr. Yohannan, 

Sri, Sethursman, President, Chamber of Commerce, Trivandrum, 

Shri P.A. Sreenivasan, Additional Director of Agriculture (Retd,) 
Shri, Shahkaradasan Hiampi, Retd, Principal, Law College, 

Dr. Jose Chandar, Director, of Correspondence Courses, Kerala 
University, Dr, Raman Pillai, Professor of Politics, Kerala 
University, Sliri , Vikraman Nair, Retd, Chief Engineer, Shri S. 
.Vengappan Asari, Retd, Additional Secretaiy, Shri Sankaranarayana 
Pillai, District Inspector of Local Fund Accounts, Smt. Rugmini 
Arnma, Deputy Secretary to Government Shri P. Vasudevan, Retd, 
Librarian and Sri. Srikumar Pa r ticipated in the discussions. 



7. The main recommendations of the conference are the 
followings - 

i) In order to give functional, financial and 

administrative autonomy to the decentralised bodies 
( as in Karnataka) the Constitution should be amended, 

ii) Tbr ready redressaL of grievances especially in the 
matter of petty offences involving small amounts, 
social offences and similar ordinary cases there 
should be decentralisation in the judicial sphere also. 
This can be had by a small committee with the P anchayat 
President as its head and including a member of legal 
standing, (Somewhat similar to iJyaya Panchayats in 
Karnataha) . 

iii) The most important step towards a decentralised set 
up is to (educate the people so as to prepare them to 
shoulder the new and higher responsibility, 

iv) Local development needs should be planned by the local 
units in the decentralised set up. 

v) The duties and responsibilities of the local units 

should be laid down with a selective sectoral approach, 

vi) Tbr streamlining organisational inputs operational 

study at Taluk and District level should be undertaken. 
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vii) Tackling the problem of un~ employment among women 
should he one of the major functions of the local 
units, 

viii) There should he adequate safeguards against corruption, 

ix) Peoples* involvement in the Sural Development 

activities can he fostered only by bringing about a 
proper attitudinal change in the bureaucracy and 
awareness among the people. The extension education 
approach of the C.D, movement of the f if tees and 
six tees should therefore be adopted with suitable 
changes. 

x) The democratic decentralisation process should be 
concieved as a social reform* 
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Report on the Regional Conference held by 
the Maharashtra Regional Branch ( l , I. P. A,) 

sy r . 

S .5 .G adkar i 

It is a fortunate coincidence that the Indian 
Institute of Public' Administration, New Delhi selected 
the subject of Democratic Decentralisation for this 
year’s conference, 1987 is the Silver Jubilee Year for 
the Zila Parishads in Maharashtra which came into being 
in 1962. Another reason why the subject was particularly 
welcome in Maharashtra is that the Maharashtra Government 
had recently appointed a committee for the evaluation of 
the Panchayati Raj in Maharashtra and the Report of the 
committee which was received last year is under the 
consideration of Government. The deliberations of the 
conference would be particularly useful for Government. 

2. Our Regional Conference was held on the 26th 
September 1987. It was inaugurated by the Maharashtra 
Minister for Rural Development. The Chief Secretary who 

is the Chairman of the Maharashtra Regional Branch, welcomed 
the Minister and other participants and the concluding 
address was given by Dr. 1 1. Subramanian, Maharashtra Minister 
for Urban Development. 

3. The theme paper for the conference was prepared 

by Shri l/.B. Mandlekar who was Secretary of the Evaluation 
Committee and the Principal speakers includeds- 

(l) Shri D.D.S a the, Retired Chief Secretary who 

was the Secretary of the Committee which prepared 
the ground work for democratic decentralisation 
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in Maharashtra and who was the first 
Secretary for Rural Development; 

( 2 ) Shri P-. Subramanian , Secretary, Rural 
Development Department, Maharashtra? 

(0) Dr,(Smt.) M.R. Pinto, Reader in Public 
Administration, Bombay University; 

(4) Shri Mad h uk a r Shave., Editor, L ok mat ; 

(5) Dr. N.R. Inamdar, Chairman of the I IP A Local 
Branch, Pune. 

( 6 ) & (?) Two Chief Executive Officers of Zila Parishads. 

Some office-bearers of Zila Parishads and Panchayat 
Samities also participated in the discussion. 

4 . The issues raised in the theme paper have been 
reproduced in the Annexure to this paper. The conference 
uas divided into tuo sessions - (i) about the Role and 
functions of the Zila Parishads and (ii) the other about the 
administrative problems of Z.Ps. 

5 . Maharashtra, as many people may be auare, had 
■effected the maximum amount of decentralisation and many 
people including even the Government of India uere doubtful 
about its success. As Shri Sat he put it some people had 
said that it would be democratic disintegration rather than 
decentralisation. Fortunately these fears turned out to 

be baseless end Zila Parishads in Maharashtra have given 
a good account of themselves during the last twenty five 
years. They have proved a good training ground for 
politicians and social workers and have also provided 
leadership at the state level. 

6 . Most of the speakers however complained about the 
erosion of the role of Z.Ps. in later years. Mention 
was particularly made of the following points!- 
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(i) Mot entrusting the Anti Poverty Programmes 
to Z.Ps. and the establishment of parallel 
agencies like the District Rural Development 
Agencies(pRDAs) . The justification given for 
these neu agencies is that this is according 
to the pattern laid down by the Government 
of India. It was however painted out in' 
this connection that in Karnataka the Anti 
Poverty Programmes had been transferred to the 
Pancnayat Raj Institutions. 

(ii) Reference was also made to some other salient 
features of the Karnataka experiment viz. - 

(a) Establishment of Mandal Panchayat as 
recommended by the Asoke Mehta Committee^ 

(b) The establishment of a Finance Commission 
for Panchayati Raj| 

(c) The establishment of Nyaya Panchayats| 

(d) The establishment of a State Development 
Council analogous to the National 
Development Council. 

(iii) Reference was also made to the programmes 
for Horticulture and Social Forestry in 
Maharashtra which should have been but were 
not entrusted to the Z.Ps. 

(iv) Another point of criticism was the taking 

away of the function of District Planning from 
Zil a Parish ads. In Maharashtra which was one 
of the first states to adopt District Planning, 
initially the Chief Executive Officer of the 
Zila Parishad was the Secretary of the District 
Planning and Development Council 5 but later 
on this function was transferred to the 
Collector of the District. 
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(y) *7.ila Parishads in Maharashtra are dependent 
on Government grants for nearly 95% of the 
funds spent by them. Most speakers pleaded 
for more independent resources for Zila Parishads 
and less dependence on Government grants. 

For this there should be a dtate Finance 
Commission and allotment of more united funds. 

(yi) Some speakers also expressed a feeling that 

Zila Parishads had neglected the weaker sections 
of the society as they are dominated by the 
landed gentry. They are also plagued by 
cssteism, inefficiency and factionalism. 

(vii) In view of the tendency to postpone elections 

of Z.Ps. some speakers suggested the appointment 
of an independent Election Commission for Z.Ps. 

7. In regard to the administrative problems the 
following issues were brought up - 

(i) The unsatisfactory relationship betuasn the 
officers and office bearers in many Zila 
Parishads? 

(ii) Although the C.E.O. is a senior scale I.A.S. 
Officer, as compared to the Collector he is 
usually a junior officer. The C.E.O. should be 
an officer with at least ten years of service* 

(iii) Officers working in Z.Ps. need more protection 
in particular the confidential record of the 
C.E.O. should not be written by the President. 

(iv) The provision in the Act about ! 'no confidence 
motion* 1 against the C.E.O. should be deleted, 

(v) Transfers of employees was a very serious 
administrative problem. 

8. Winding up the Conference Or. V .Subramanian the 
Maharashtra Minister for Ur ban .G'evel opment said that 
democratic decentralisation was a matter of One's faith 
and basic political philosophy. 
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THE INDIAN INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC 1,0 M IN 1ST R AT ION 
MaHuR ASHT RA REGIONAL BRANCH 

ConforGriGB on 

Nsw_ T hrus t in Democrat ic D s cen t r -.1 is at i on 
Some Impo rtant Is sues f or Discussion 

In the perspective of the discussions in the T heme 
Paper circulated some of tho important issues which emerge for 
consideration arc listed, below S- 

(1) Long-term objective of Democratic Decentralisation 

(Panchayati Raj) ... Establishment of democratic Local/District 
Government discharging ail district level developmental, Municipal 
and ultimately regulatory functions. 

(2) The Panchayati Raj institutions have really suffered 
a serious set-back because ofs- 

a) Lack of confidence in the very concept of Democratic 
Decentralisation; 

b) meagre responsibilities; 

c) scanty resources; 

d) tendency to postpone elections; and 

e) antipathy at both the political and official levels. 

To remove these deficiencies and to ensure their continuous 
functioning Panchayati Rr?,j may bo granted Constitutional status 
and recognition in some suitable form. 

( 3 ) Whether the "Panchayati. Raj., system should have three 
tiers as at present or whether , in the final analysis it should 
have only two tiers with the Zila Perished at the district level 
and the Mandal Pane hay at at the ’.Man dal * level, the latter 

in due course replacing the Village Panchayats and the Pane hay at 
5 am it is . 

(4) Constitution of Zila Par ishad/Panchay at Samiti - 

a) association of M, P s/M . A . As as Councillors/Associate 
Councillors/Members; 
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b) association of Represent at ives of Urban Local 
Authorities as ex-officio Counc illors/P'ismbers ; and 

c) constitution of independent election organisation. 

( 5 ) Devolution of functions on Pane hay eti Raj inst itut ions S- 

a) broadening of the ’District List 1 to include subjects 
concerning all aspects of Rural Development which 
generally are capable of being more effectively 
handled by the Zila Parishads and which will promote 
local initiative and participation | and 

b) establishment of parallel organ is at ians/of f ices/ 
agencies/societies at the district of lower levels 
by or with the financial assistance of Government 
to deal with functions already entrusted to or 
which would hereafter be entrusted to the Zila 
Parishads ... Transfer of such organisation of Zila 
Parishads (Karnataka Patt ern) . 

(6) a) Possibilities of augmenting Zila Psrishad's really 

’GUN 1 resources e.g. taxes, rates and fees( Approximately 
1.86 percent of Zila Parishad’s total Revenue Receipts). 

b) Possibilities of augmenting Zila Parishad’s deemed 
own resources e.g. Cess on Land Revenue, Matching 
Grant etc. (3.24 percent). 

c) Suggestions regarding grants from Government (Approx. 
94.90 percent). 

( 7 ) Grant for ’Residual Dsvelopment Expenditure’ for local 
works. 

(s) Establishment of Panchayati Raj Finance Commission, 
essentially for determining Purposive Grants and norms 
thereof ... year wise ; and- Zila Par is.hadu ise for five years. 

(9) Responsibility of Zila Parishad in Planning of District 
level Schemes. 

a) Representation of P.R.Is. on the District Planning 
an d D ev slo prnent Council. 

b) Establishment of the Planning Cell under the D.P.D.C. 
in the Zila Parishad. 

c) Chief Executive Officer of the Zila Parishad to be 
the Secretary of the D.P.D.C. 





(lO) Chief Executive Officer of the Zila Parishad ... To 
establish the primary of development administration over house- 
keeping should the status of the CEO be higher than that of 
the Collector? 

(it) Role of voluntary agencies in Rural Development parti- 
cularly in the planning processes. 

(l2) State Government's powers of control over the Panchayati 
Raj institutions particularly regarding ordering an inquiry into 
their affairs, their dissolution or supersession, their inspection 
and supervision, giving then directions and prevation of 
extravagance by them. 



Indian Institute of Public nd ministration . 
Raiasthan Regional Brooch, Jaipur , 

Report of the Regional Conference on ’New Thrust 
in Democr atic Decentralization 1 for Thirty-First 
^em¥ers T "~Annual Conference, 1987 


In Conference was held on 28 November, 1987 amidst great 
enthusiasm. 

A lively and educative discussion following the presenta- 

' . ; fc 

t ion of main points of Dr. S.N. Hishra’s theme paper on 'New 
Thrust in Democratic- Decentralization and several other papers 
presented by the members took place. The main paints that 
emerged are as follows!— 

A« General Observatio n 

i) It was opined that though there has been a lot of talking 
about democratic decentralization over the last thirty years, 
little has been achieved in the sphere of participatory 
development through local self-government institutions. 

The government and the public bureaucracy seems to be 
bent upon centralization; 

ii) Political lobbying and pressurization for getting things 
done is fast becoming a norm because of the tendencies of 
centralization in decision-making process; 

iii) As a reaction to an observation that on the philosophical 
domain, G andnian philosophy of rural emancipation through 
self-help and cottage industry and Nehru’s policy of capital 
intensive heavy industry runs counter to each other, it 

was submitted that there is no reason why a centralized 
polity embarking upon industrialization and at the same time 
emphasizing (development of local institutions can not go 
together; 

iv) Local self-government institutions have not been given 
enough of chance to flouish and function independently of 
political and bureaucratic interferences. 



B, Desirability of' Democratic Decentralization 

i) Thoro was a general consensus that democratic decentralization 

provides a better stratsgy for local-self government and 
rural development than the earlier approaches trieo in 

In dial 
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i) 


The basis objectives of democratic decentralization as 
enunciated in the Ashok Mehta Bommittee Report are in 


consonance with th; 
social ism; 


LuBai-S 


of democracy, secularism and 


iii) In the context of the socio-economic and political problems 
of the polity, a firm committment on the part of the state 
machinery to implement democratic decentralization would 
help in fostering national unity and in cultivating a sense 
of participation among the weaker sections of the society* 


C» Conceptual Issues 

i) It is necessary to analyse, at the conceptual level, the 
reasons that were responsible for emphasizing decentralization 
during the 1950s and the factors that paved ways for 

de- emphasizing it in the subsequent decades; 

ii) Democratic decentralization in India needs to be viewed 

in flexible terms keeping in mind the contextual realities 
obtainable in different states; 

iii) Broadly, democratic decentralization in India should be 
addressed to readj ust ments in a '.'min 1st rat iv e structure, 
functional delegation, devolution of authority and 
responsibility at the local self-government tiers including 
the village level and complete operational and financial 
autonomy to the P .R . institutional bodies. The over-riding 
connotation of democratic decentralization in India should 
be on decision-making through consensus; 

iv ) Once the Sarkaria Committee Report is made public, the 
academicians and researchers must subject it to thorough 
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examination for identifying its recommendations relating 
to the sharing and transfer of authority, responsibility 
among the Centre, States and PR Is including other local 
level organizations. 

D. Structural ftspect 

i) Non-st atutory Panchayat, as evident in the traditional 
and informal office of the VMukhia’ has survived to this 
day. However, with the introduction of PRI as reshaped 
through the First Mehta Committee recommendations, thus 
creating 3-4 tiers of local government organisation, the 
effectiveness and vitality of this traditional institution 
got considerably weakened. The system of election and 
politicization has polluted the harmonious environment 
that existed in the villages in the earlier days. A new 
thrust on democratic decentralization must aim at 
establishing linkages with the traditional gram-root 
panchay at ; 

ii) In the Ashok Mehta Committee Report, the emphasis on 
institutionalization of PR system is a recommendation in 
the right direction. However, at the structural level, 
the Report has neglected the M a ndsl Panchayat Committee. 

In actual democratic decentralization move, the pivotal 
role should be played by Gram-root Panchayat and their 
federating unit at the Mandal level. The Zilla Parishad 
may play facilitating and coordinating roles; 

iii) PRS in Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka and West Bengal which 
have made commendable strides in recent years should be 
carefully for suggesting structural changes in the 
system; 

iv) Multiciplity of organisations for rural development needs 
to be discouraged for the sake fuller blosa.oing of local 
self-government institutions, effective coordination and 
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. . better planning. Mushrooming of organisations at the 

village and intermediary levels only confuses the villagers 
It also encourages the grouth of ’middle-man’ or ’agents’ 
between the villagers and the institutions! 

v) There should be constitutional provision for regular 

holding of PR elections. Besides, the states must frame 
statutory rules so that the office of the Sarpanch does 
not remain vacant for any considerable length of time. 

E. Resource Mobilization and Financial Autonomy 

i) The psychological barriers created over the years 
through dependence on government subsidies and reliance 
on the government for supplies and services must be 
broken! 

ii) Facilities for resource mobilization at the local level 
should be explored with right earnestness! 

iii) PRIs must be given greater financial autonomy. 

• The conference ended with an. expression of thanks to 

the ITPA for choosing the theme for its Thirty-First Members’ 

Annual Conference. 
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NED THRUST IN DEMOCRATIC DECENTRALISATION 

By: T,K, Thanickachalam 

(Proceedings of the Seminar on "New Thrust in Democratic 

Decentralisation" - held by Tamilnadu Regional Branch of 

I.I.P.A. on 1 2-9-87 at Khadi Gramodyog Bhauan Silver 

Dubilee Hall' Madras-87) 

The seminar was. held as a prelude to the National 
Seminar to be held in Delhi in October 87 and it uas attended 
by 110 members. The Chairman of the Regional Branch Thiru 
V .Kart hike y an , I. A. S, (Retd) Presided over the siminar and 
in the unavoidable absence of Oustice Thiru C.O.R. Paul, 

D-r. C.T.Kurien, Director of the Madras Institute of Development 
Studies inaugurated the seminar, 

Oustice Thiru S„ Ratnavel Pandian, Oudge, High Court, 
Madras and Chairman of the Legal Aid Committee of the Regional 
Branch uelcomed the gathering and pointed out New thrust 
democratic decentralisation is vital for a vigorous democracy, 

Thiru V .Kart hikeyan, in his presidential address 
referred to the century old . growth of local self government 
institutions in the country and how this helped to build up 
leaders of the community with experience in administration 
and regretted that in recent years, the dechine in the import- 
ance and powers of those institutions has set in all over 
the country , and suggested that there should be a constitu- 
tional amendment to ensure the regular conduct the Elections 
to the local bodies under the supervision of the Election 
Commission of India. He also mentioned that the financial 
resources of most of the local bodies are totally inadequate 
to meet their obligations as civic bodies and therefore 
the Finance Commission has to be empowered to allocate enough 
resources to local bodies also. 
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Dr. C.T.Kurien in his addrsss referred to the historical 
aspects of the development of local self government institu- 
tions in the untry and pointed out how State Governments 
have not been enthusistic about vesting them with mare 
pouers or adequate resources. An unu ill ingn ess to part with 
Parliamentarians. In a growing modern democracy, a healthy 
growth of local bodies was very essential and Decentralisation 
of powers and formations below the state level was a pressing 
necessity* He added barring Karnataka and Gujarat, there 
was hardly any serious attempt at decentralised planning 
at District and Block level in other states. 

Thiru H.B.N.Shetty, I.A.S, Spscial Commissioner and 
Secretary for plan implementation, Tamilnadu, presented a 
paper tracing the developments on the Panchayati Raj side 
and advocated a sort of District level government with a 
fixed allocation of the resources enough to execute all 
the projects meant for that district. He wanted the renival 
of the post of Development Commissioner which should be in 
the grade of a Chief Secretary, entrusted with responsibility 
for coordination and human resources development. He also 
deprecated the liberal use of the powers of supersession 
of local bodies by State Governments and said such cases 
should be extremely rare. 

Shri N.C .Raghavachari, Senior Advocate, presented a 
detailed paper giving an elaborate history of the enactments 
relating to local self governments in India from 1884 
onwards and also analysed the provisions in the relevant 
acts with suggestions for improvement wherever necessary. 

Another paper by Thiru S.P .Parumal, Director of Town 
Panchayats, Madras was also circulated to the members 
which described the current set up of local self government 
institutions in Tamilnadu. 
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The othsr speakers were Thiru P.A . Daivasikamani, 
Thiru- Dev a Natarajan end Thiru Nathan. 

In the valedictory address by the Chairman Thiru 
M . Karthikeyan, hs made a strong plea for distinguishing 
between democratic decentralisation thereby meaning greater 
transfer of powers peoples representatives at the local - 
level and official decentralisation thereby meaning greater 
delegation of powers to field offices. He urged that both 
the aspects deserve urgent attention in view of escalating 
costs of projects and growing plan outlays. 

Thiru T.K. T han ickachalam , Secretary, proposed the 
vote of thanks. 
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Report of the proceedings of the Seminar on 
’•New Thrust in Democratic Decentralisation” 
organized by the IIP A, West Bengal Regional 
Branch* on September 26, 1987. 


SIB RANI AN CHATTER]' EE 
Hony« Joint Secretary 
West Bengal Regional Branch, 

Under the auspices of the IIP A., West Bengal Regional 
Branch, and in collaboration with the Administrative Training 
Institute( ATI) , Government of West Bengal, a seminar on 
’’New Thrust in Democratic Decentralization” was held at the 
ATT on September 26, 1987. The seminar was presided over by 
Prof, Nirmal Bose, Minis ter- in- charge of Food and Supplies 
Department, Government of West Bengal.* It was well- attended 
by academicians, civil servants and bank officers, 

2. While inaugurating the seminar Prof, Bose observed that 
the concept of local self-government is not altogether new in our 
country. He particularly stressed upon the new dimension of 
decentralization of planning as developed by the Left Front 
Government of West Bengal. 

3. Four papers were submitted. Dr, Sakti Mukherjee and 

Dr. Indrani Mukheryee (Joint Paper) , Prof. Sibranjan Chatterjee, 
Deb strata Raychaudhuri and prof. S,R, Mukherjee presented their 
P ap er s , 

k. Dr. Sakti Mukherjee, Reader in Commerce, University of 
C a lcutta, observed Hi at new thrust in democratic decentralization 



is necessary to revamp the local "bodies which are not wording well 
in all areas. Hew thrust is also necessary to implement the 
idea of decentralized planning. 

The local self-governing bodies in West Bengal, according 
to Dr. Mukherjee, are troubled with multiple problems, such ass 
(i) State Government’s excessive interference in the working 
of local bodies^ (ii) In many areas local bodies are torn by 
severe political rivalries? and (iii) Many local bodies are 
crippled by rampant corruption, favouritism and nepotism. 

Dr. Mukherjee suggested a number of measures to rejuvenate 
the local bodies; (1) Proper and effective delegation of power 
to local bodies, (2) The local bodies must be allowed to enjoy 
some sort of autonomy, (3) Effective steps must be launched to 
check all sorts of corruption aid misuse of public funds, (^f) 

An integrated approach to development programme in both urban and 
rural areas is urgently necessary, (5) Adult education programme 
must be organized to increase popular interest and participation 
in local self-governing bodies. (6) Lastly, the citizens must 
keep an watchful eye on the workings of local self-governing 
institutions. 

5. Prof. S.R. Mukherjee, Lecturer in Law, University of 
Calcutta, sharply criticized the concept of democratic decentraliz 
tion, as we understand today. To him, to-day's political develop- 
ment is not a thrust on decentralization. It is in the process 

of development of political community which may, if possible, give 
a shape to the democracy. 

6, Prof. Sibranjan Chatterjee, Assistant professor of Poli- 
tical Science, Chandemagore Government College and Honorary 
Joint Secretary, IIPA, West Bengal Regional Branch, observe! that 
although the desire for decentralization appears to be almost 
universal, the concept does not evoke the same unanimity as 
regards its meaning aid. scope. Various aid rather conflicting 



interpretations lead us to terminological confusion and. hardly 
present a full view of decentralization. ■ 

Tracing the development of the rural local self-government 
in India? Prof. Ghatterjee.no ted that after Independence, there 
was good deal of thinking on decentralization. In this connection, 
he referred to the deliberations in the Constituent Assembly on 
this sub j ect. 

While admitting the positive aspects of the ranch ayati raj 
Prof. Chatterjee pointed out certain basic defects of the 
working of this systems (i) the panchayati raj reinforced the 
traditional power structure in the villages, (ii) lack of self- 
reliance in financial resources] (iii) enormous government control 
over local bodies] (iv) role of bureaucracy in dissociating the 
panchayat institutions from the development process] and (v) 
lukewarm attitude of _tlae. political elite at higher levels towards 
strengthening the grassroot institutions. Reference was made 
to the reports of the Asoka Mehta Committee and Dantwala Committee. 

In a bid to search for an alternative approach. Prof. 
Chatterjee discussed Gandhi ji’ s approach to decentralization. 

The salient features, according to him, of Gandhi an view of 
decentralization are as follows: (i) development of healthy 
relationship between the city and the village, (ii) concept of 
self-sufficient village, to be distinguished from closed village 
community] (iii) the elected village panchayat to be invested with 
not only executive, but legislative arid judicial functions too, 

(iv) Gandhi’s rejection of the pyramidal structure of polity and 
the concept of "oceanic circle”, and (v) decentralization is not 
an isolated concept, but a means to the realization of the 
fundamental values of Swaraj and non-violence. 

prof. Chatterjee firmly repudiated the contention that 
Gandhi’s approach is utopian and revivalistic. But, he opined, 
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there is no tiling -wrong if the Gandhian ideas are adapted to the 
altered circumstances just as M a rx was adapted to varying histori- 
cal and geo-political contexts, 

7. Shri'Debabrata Raychaudhuri, an officer of the United Bank 

of India, made the following suggestions: 

i) The ministries in Delhi and their counterparts in states will 
be required to critically examine their rules and procedures and 
systems of work, (ii) The controversy involving the generalists 
and the specialists will need to he resolved, (iii) Performance 
orientation will call for a major revision of the roles of govern- 
ment audit department, the finance ministry as well as the finance 
departments of the stage governments, (iv) Debureaucratization 
of the administrative culture will call for planned recycling of 
the public administrators between field assignment and office work. 

(v) It will be desirable to develop a •'dialogical** relationship 
between the administrators and the people, The elitist bias for 
planning by the elite for the people will need to be substituted 
by a healthy concern for people’s sentiments and the potential of 
their contribution. 

(vi) In the matter of mobilising popular support as a resource 
to the Plan implementation programme a newer variety of organisa- 
tional design will need to be conceived. The conventional 
institutions of representative organs such as panchayats more 
often than not represent the elitist culture in the rural areas. 

So the need will be to search for meaningful alternatives, not 
necessarily to weaken the representative institutions but to 
establish deeper roots for Plan objectives by seeking wider 
linkages among the people. 
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8. The presentation of Papers was followed by discussions. 

D r . Asok Kumar Muhopgdhyay, Sealer in. political Science, 
University of Calcutta, Prof® Amiya Kr .Chovdhury, Lecturer in 
Political Science, Kpwrfch Girls 1 College, Dr. Bela Ghosh, Member, 
VJest B e ugcl Public Service Commission, Dr, Pravat Goswami, Reader 
in political Science, University of Calcutta, among others, who 
took part in discussions, N.P» Bag chi, IAS, Director, AH, sum- 
marised the main points of the papers presented and discussions 
held. K.K, Masker, IAS, Special Secretary, Ibod and Supplies 
Department, Government of West Bengal, and Honorary Secretary of 
the West Bengal Regional Branch, gave the vote of thanks. 

9* At the end of the seminar, ATI organised a very good lunch 
for the participants. 


**###*#** 
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REPORT 

A conference on this year 5 s I.I.P.A. Member's 
Conference theme ’New Thrust on Democratic Decentralisation 
was held on 28.8,87 at Nav Giri Bhila, Shrikanto Road, 

B. Deoghar (Santhal Pargana) the theme paper with Special 
Reference on Shanthals was presented by prof, N. Sinha. He 
depicted the state of affairs existing in Santhal Pargana in 
detail and analysed the causes of the failure of the policy 
of Democratic Decentralisation there. According to him the 
Santhals were suptical about this. The politicians responsible 
have failed utterly to provide a timely, comprehensive 
and objective guideline to that complex issue of democra- 
tic decentralisation and thereby not prompted their tradi- 
tional way of living viz. to drink, dance and be merry. 

Papers written by Sri K.N. Sahay, Principal (Retd.) 
Deoghar College, Sri K.B.S. Srivastava, I o A,S. Dy. Commissioner 
San'thal Pargana (Deoghar) Sri R.K. Pahdey Additional Collector 
Deoghar & Sri Kamlesh Tulasyayan, Taxation Advocate were also 
presented, Lively discussions followed thereafter and it was 
ultimately by recommended that the New Thrust in Democratic 
Decentralisation for Santhal lay in awakening the mass to come 
forward and actively participate in making the democratic 
decentralisation a reality, Let a n Ram Rajya n usher for the 
Santhals under the guidance of ancestrally designated 
administrator the ’Manjhi 5 in a modernised form and serve 
earnestly for their welfare in real terms, without hindering 
their traditional way of living viz. to drink ’handi* ? dance 
and he merry. 

Sri S.P. J. Tulasyayan Senior Advocate and a member 
of Executive Committee, proposed the rote of thanks. 
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NEW THRUST IN DEMOCRATIC DECEN TEAL I SATION** 

BYs Dr, N. Ashirvad ‘ 

For efficient administration of an organisation or a 
State, decentralisation of powers is essential. For successful 
administration of a republican polity, democratic decentrali- 
sation of powers is imperative. Besides many things, decen- 
tralisation of administration means ’’freedom, to the field units 
of away from headquarters and near to the people”, 1 

According to L.D, White, vesting of much authority into the 

hands of the elective local bodies makes the administrative 
system decentralised while vesting much authority in the hands 
of the official of the Central Government makes it centralised. 

In a democratic polity its importance is very great. From 
political point of view, the concept is understand as giving 
powers to the decentralised units, and allowing these units 
to actually operate with- in a frame work of autonomy. In 
democracy, power belongs to people and the latter has to yield 
and enjoy the former for their betterment. If power is not 
entrusted to them and if they are not involved in the implementa- 
tion of programmes which are very such connected with their welfare 


Reader, Department of Political Science & Public idministration, 
Nagarjuna University, Nagarjunanagar- 522 510. 

^Paper presented to the^ Thirty- first members* .Annual Conference 
of Indian Institute of public Administration, New Delhi 
(1st November, 1987). 



arid- betterment, such system of administration cannot be called 
decentralised admini station and such political arrangement will 
not be called democratic decentralisation. The rural and urban 
local bodies are the democratic decentralised units. They are 
municipal bodies and Panchayat Raj institutions respectively in 
India.. They are being described as ’'nursery of democracy" as they 
train citizens for participation in the union and State Governments 
of our country. In order to realise the said goals the makers of 
our (Constitution, through the article 4o of Indian Constitu- 
tion directed the States to establish 'the local self- 
government. Subsequently after independence, the national 
government made an attempt to decentralise the powers and 
thus involve the people in the nation, building process. 

1. Prom Balwantrai Mehta Committee to Ashoka Mehta Committee 

The formal inauguration of democratic decentralization 
took place when PEI was launched in the country by 1959? 
with the recommendation i,f Balwantrai Mehta Committee. This 
Committee argued that there should be administrative decentra- 
lization for effective implementation of development programmes 
and that the decentralised administrative system should be under 
the control of elected bodies since development is impossible 
of achievement without responsibility and power. With this 
objective it recommended early establishment of statutory 
elective local bodies (PEI) and devolution to them of the 
necessary resources, powers and authority. But what is the 
fate of these institutions to-day? Are they given adequate 
finance and opportunities to take up development programme 
connected to rural India? in emphatic Ties* cannot be given 
as an answer to the said question. Structural and operational 
analysis of the PEI as established as per the recommendations 
of Balwantrai Mehta Committee report reveal’s several lacuna in 
it. Mention of few reasons of the failure of PEI may net be out 
of context here. They are (i) They have no adequate resources to 
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carry on works assigned, to them (ii) the new leadership that 
emerged mostly from rural areas having tasted the powers at the 
state level was reluctant to share the new found power with the 
institutions at district and village levels, (iii) development 
programmes were being kept out of their orbits (iv) officials 
come from middle and above middle classes and belonging to upper 
castes who dominate 'toe PKL have no sympathy for the upliftment 
of weaker sections. To sum up a ' combination of bureaucracy, 
commercial interests, the professional middle class (upper, caste), 
the police and the. political elite 'ganged up 1 against democratic 

If 

decentralization* 

After ‘the emergency, when Janata Party came to power at the 
centre (1977) to fulfil its electioneering pledge given to the 
people, it wanted to revitalise PBIs by means of genuine democratic 
decentralization. Therefore, it has appointed a Committee under the 
Chairmanship of Ashoka Mehta. Which made certain revolutionary 
recommendations. 

The Ashoka Mehta Committee thought that the activities of 

the PEI were insignificant 5 their resources were weak and. attention 
to their needs niggardly. However it was of the opinion that the 
PEI as a whole is not a failure.' The problem was that the latter 
were not given opportunities . to undertake development work. Where 
they were mtrusted with development work as in Maharashtra and 
Gujarat, they have done well. The Ashoka Mehta Committee therefore 
recommended that for effective functioning of PEI, there should be 
genuine decentralization at all levels. That is, the PBIs should be 
the primary agency for the management for rural development 
programmes. The State Government should concern itself with Co- 
ordination and supervision. The main thrust of its recommendation 
was that instead of a threetier system, it suggested a two-tier 
system of Panchayati Bay. 



It is against this background that the Andhra Pradesh 
Karbala Praja Parishads, Zilla Praj a Pari shads and zllla Prana- 
lika, Abhivrudhi MandalsAct 19 86 was brought out by the Telugu 
Desam Government: (the first non-congress government) of Andhra 
Pradesh, with an object to reorganise the existing PRIs. It also 5 
repealed the A.P. Panchayat Sami this and Zilla Parishads Act 
of 19 59, provides for the constitution of 1 , 10 4- mandals in the 
place of the 322 Panchayat Samithis, constitution of Zilla Praja 
Parishads and Zilla Pranalika Abhivrudhi Mend ala (in. January 1987, 
by an amendment, the name was changed into Zilla Pranalika Sameekash 
Mandali (District Planning and Review Board). The decision to 
bring out of a legislation constituting MPPs and ZPPs was taken on 
the basis of the recommendations of a cabinet Sub- Committee which 
considered the suggestions of the Ashoka Mehta Committee. The 
latter recommended Mandal set-up in order to bring the P.R. and 
administration closer to the people. 

The Bill was introduced in the State Legislative Assembly 
on 23rd July 1986. The Bill was published in a Gazattee extra- 
ordinary on 23rd July 1986 and was brought into force with effect 
from 29’ th July 1986, The object of this paper is to facilitate a 
brief discussion on how the said Act is able to make PRIs for 
democracy and how the latter percolates to the small villages and 
also an attempt, was made to give an account of how the .act helped 
to take the administration closer to- the common man of a village, 

2. Mew thrust on Democratic Decentralisation of A.P. 

... The MPP, ZPB and ZPSM. Act led to- a four- tier set-up in the 
P * R. administration in the place b-f Three- tier of -the immediate 
past system, p anchayat Samithis which was playing a key role in 
performing multifarious functions of PRIs was replaced by M end ala 
Panchayat, Block/Taluk was split into two or three and each new 
unit was named as mandal. The TDP Government also reorganised even 
revenue administration of the state. It has abolished revenue 
taluks and revenue firkag on 11th January, 1984, by an ordinance. 
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Their number was 305 and 1080 respectively. Physical size of 
a mandal panchayat and revenue mandal was made identical. 

In resp.nse to the long-standing demand of democratic 
movement the government has abolished the hereditary part-time 
village Officer system on January 6th, 198 1 )-* It is being understood, 
that these village officers used to subserve the interests of the 
affluent in the villages* It is estimated that 37? 592 posts of 
Village Officers were abolished. ^ They were replaced by full-time 
employees who will look- after 'their work for a group of villsages. 

(i) To take the administration closer to the people 

The said changes were brought out by TDP Government both 
in PBIs and revenue administration with a view to involve people 
more closely in development activities and also to provide 
effective delivery gystsa for various welfare measures of the 
state and Central Government at lowest spatial levels. 

To-day for every revenue mandal, there is one Mandal 
Revenue Officer (MED) , He is inmouarge of revenue administra- 
tion. His status is with that :f the rank ,.f a Tahasildar/ 

Deputy Tahasildar. He has magisterial powers besides other powers 
and responsibilities} that used to be enjoyed by the erstwhile 
Tahasildar. He is being assisted by staff of mandal revenue 
office. As a mandal is relatively small in area (oompared to 
Taluk and Panchayat Samithi of earlier system), it will help a 
lot in attaining administrative efficiency and securing public 
convenience. In the past system, the headquarters of Panchayati 
Samithi used to be ne place, end the head office of Co-operative 
Society in another village and Taluk Office in some other town. 
Villagers used to get exhausted and thereby undergo a lot of 
inconveniences by roaming to distant and different places of a 
Block/Taluk to get their work done. Under the new arrangement, a 
citizen of a mandal need riot go tc distant places to obtain the 
services from the state. 5b r, mandal headquarters will have all 
offices such as Office of Co-operative Society, Police Station, 
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Primary Health Centre, Junior College and. etc. Apart from the 
said- offices, there will he agricultural office to meet the 
requirements of ryots, office of small scale industry, sub- 
treasury, registrar Office and other branches of government 
departments will be available in. mandal headquarters. Officials 
will be within the reach of common man. The said offices should 

perform their functions quickly, having known the needs and urgency 

7 

of an each issues 

( ii) Democracy -percolates to the Village 

In India, democracy, is considered merely at National 
and State levels, conveniently overlooking democracy at grassroots 
level. Attitude of this nature, will result adversely the 
successful working of democracy of a country. With a purpose to 
make democracy percolate even to the small village, the Act under 
discussion provides the following provisions. 

(A) There will ah electoral roll for every Zilla Prai a Parishad 
and the usual conditions are prescribed for registration as a 
voter in an electoral roll. The Important qualifications are that 

a person should be 18 years of age and should ordinarily be resident 
in the districts. A candidate, on the otherhand, should be 25 
years of age. 

(B) For the first time a provision has been made for the direct 
election to:' the posts of Chairman of ZPPs. Similarly there will 
be direct election for the posts of Presidents of Mandals (direct 
election to post sarpanch of village Panchayat which was provided 
in the earlier Act, was continued in the present Act also) , 

(C) The Act provides for an anti-defection clause which would 
prevent horse- tr ad ing. 

(D) Fur the first time in India, seats are reserved for the 
backward (20$) and Woman (9$) in political institutions. 

(F) • One representative of minorities, linguistic or religions 

will be elected to the mandals and ZPPs. 
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(5) Elections would be held on party basis. This -would be the 

first instance in the country where elections would be fought on 

political party symbols (this provision is not applicable to the 

Q 

elections of village panchayats) in die Panchayat Raj System. 

** ** 
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Most persons think that a State in order to be happy ought 
to be large; but even if they are right, they have no idea of 
uhat is a large and what a small state To the size of States 

there is a limit, as there is to other things, plants, animals, 
implements; for none of these retain their natural power when 
they are too large or too small, but they either wholly lose 
their nature or are spoiled (ARISTOTLE^ 322 B.C.). 

2. Similarly, it is not the question of how big is the subject 
to deal with in this Conference. Ue have, therefore, to be 
objective in our approach and plan our programmes accordingly to 
derive more subjective elements. It is an admitted fact that 
we in India talk more about the decentralisation. When Banks 
were not decentralised, we were happy to have good service than 
is the position at present. At the outset we have, therefore, to 
think in terms of the applicability of the subject with reference 
to the situations, positions and set of people around us who 
are to govern the projects/programmes and how best they can 
delegate authority to the lower rungs of the people in society 
to govern and implement these programmes! All this depends upon 
the background of the planner s/administrators; their aptitude; 
their approach; their concern; their capacity to absorb and 
dissiminate; their status' in society; their relationship with 
the masses; and -their integrity and morale to carry on the tasks 
assigned to them. The society has therefore a vital role to play 


* H.R. Bangia, Asstt. Admn. Officer, NIPCCD Regional Centre, 
8-T13 Nirala Nagar, Luckn ow-226020 (U , P , ) . 
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to accept the planner or otherwise in their Drag rhinos 
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5. Plan for training 

6. Plan on a ''grant" basis. 

4. Decentralisation must be viewed more realistically, however, 
not as a general solution to all of the problems of underdevelop- 
ment, but rather as one of a range of administrative or organisa- 
tional devices that may improve the efficiency, effectiveness and 
responsiveness of various levels of government under suitable 
conditions. Growing pressures to decentralise may be the best 
indicator* The concept of decentralisation is broad? its 
component parts are many. Definitions and classifications are, 
therefore, necessary. Decentralisation can be defined as the 
transfer of responsibility for planning, management and resource 
raising and allocation from the Central Government and its agencies 
to (a) field units of Central Govt, Ministries or agencies (b) 
sub-ordinate units or levels of Govt, (c) semi-autonomous public 
authorities; or Corporations (d) area wide, regional or 
functional authorities, or (s) non-governmental private or 
voluntary organisations (Rontiinelli 1981a). It has been divided 
into the following four cat egoriass- 

1. Deconcentration 

2. Delegation 

3. Devolution 

4. Privatization 

5, Karnataka Chief Minister, Mr. Ram Krishna Hegde stressed 
the need for decentralisation of power to check misuse of 
authority addressing a large gathering of people at Sitabdiara, 
the native place of Lok Nayak Gaya Prakash Narayan. He said 
that the concept of "G r am- swaraj 11 , as visualised by Mahatama 
Gandhi and Gaya Prakash Narayan was the need of the hour. It 
should be implemented for introducing grass-root democracy in 
India. He said that it was due to following Gaya Prakash Narayan 1 s. 
ideals that he had succeeded in carrying on a people’s government 
in Karnataka (Times of India, Lucknow, the 13th October, 1987). 
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6. New thrust in dsmocilatic decentralisation, therefore, 
is to explore the latest techniques based on practical approach 
to bring administrative reforms in India so that the methods 
of planning may correspond with the needs of the masses of our 
people. Public Administration has, therefore, a vital role 
to develop such qualities, competence, efficiency and above 
all integrity so. that the programmes actually meant for the 
people who are poor and needy are able to be benefitted 
without any outside influence or interference. Number of 
States like Andhra Pradesh, Himachal Pradesh, Maharashtra, 
Manipur, Punjab, Tamil Nadu, Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal and 
Upion territories like Delhi, Goa, Daman and Diu and Pondi- 
cherry have evolved certain methods of their own to deal 
with the matters of their States in their oun ways. Some 
committees, task groups, commissions, work study units, 
Administrative Enquiry Committees, Extension of Central 
Cnactments have been formed in their oun way - all of course 
meant to streamline the administrative infrastructure for 
effective implementation of the policies, programmes etc. 

Number of recommendations made have also been accepted for 
implementation. In this connection it may be noted that no 
programme can be successful unless it involves public in the 
programmes, unless the grass-root level workers are involved, 
unless there is a team-work, unless they are dedicated, 
deligent and unless there is no corrupt practice involved. 

It is, therefore, high time that voluntary organisations 
are involved in these programmes. The efforts of these 
organisations should be to chalk out the programmes! identify 
the right persons for implementation and to maintain the 
trends and finally to evaluate programmes for follow up 
accordingly . 
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The centralized state is a menace to democracy. The limits 
to centralization have already been reached and ue are getting 
diminishing returns from centralization. Decentralization is 
intrinsic to democracy. 

Decentralizations a universal problem 

The problem of decentralization has been at the core of 
political philosophy and constitutional study throughout man’s 
history of ideas. It is at present a living concern - social 
and political - in our country and in many other Dirts of the 
world, both developed and developing. It has been commonly 
accepted that psychologically, if not always institutionally, 
decentralization provides the necessary avenue to the individual 
citizen and the community for their genuine and maximum self- 
expression as well as contribution to the social good* Decentrali- 
zation is thought of as a means to spiritual enrichment and growth 
of the individual both as worker and citizen. It offers opportunity 
to participate in decision-making. For an individual, it is an aid 
to the growth and development of personality. It has also an 
instrumental value as a means to improving performance of organi- 
zations. Public Administration is related to the operational 
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aspects of government. The operations are better done through 

decentralization which provides access to local information 

and data and creates conditions for local popular support to 

1 

administrative actions. 

Terminological confusi o ns Confusion with delegation 

Although the desire for decentralization appears to be almost 
universal, the concept does not evoke the same unanimity as reg.ards_ 
its meaning and scope. To an economist, decentralization means 
dispersal of industries. To a local government expert, it implies 
devolution of functions and responsibilities to small -ter-rit orial 
units. To ah administrator at the Centre, it means discretion for 
•field or regional offices or delegation of responsibility within 
the same hierarchy. To a business organization, it denotes the 
necessity of starting soma new administrative branches in certain 
areas. All' these interpretations lead us to terminological confusic. 
and hardly present a full view of decentralization. 

The word ’’decentralization" is often confused with delegation^. 
Delegation is merely a technique of administration or management, 
while decentralization deals with- deep urgencies- of democracy-. The 
former is not a transfer of authority. It is simply an assignment 
of authority to a lower body by a higher level of government. 

The concept of decentralization is much wider and deeper. It is 
a process of democratisat ion of polit ical power and thereby aims at 
achieving democratic values in practice. It strives to widen the 
area of people’s participation in decision-making through the 
transfer of specific powers to the popularly elected representa- 
tive institutions at the bottom. 

The system of local self-government not, a new concept in 
H indust an 

The system of local administration through popular bodies, 
generally called the panchayats or sannhas . is not altogether 
new in India. It has its origin in the very ancient times. Uhils 



tracing the origin of this system in our country, Shr iman Narayan 
writes? 1 ‘ 1 1 is believed that the system ugs first introduced • by 
King Prithu while colonising the dsab between the Gang a and the 
Jsmuna. In the flanusmr it i and the Shanti Parva of the Mahabharat a 
there are many references to the existence of oramsanohas or rural 
communities. A description of these rural communities is also found 
in the Art ha • a si;: ~ of iiy a .'ho lived in 400 B.C. In the R amavana 

of lialmiki we read about the GenaPad-a . which was perhaps a kind of 
federation of village republics. An account of the village common- 
wealths during the seventeenth century is found in Sukrachary a* s 
N it isara . In fact, the village in India has been looked upon as the 
basic unit of administration since the earliest Vedic times . x 

The antecedents of democratic decentralization, as the 
term is now understood., may be traced to the system of rural 
local self-government as evolved during the British regime. 

The British Government adopted the policy of carrying on local 
government administration through the officials of different 
departments of provincial governments posted at the district 
TeyTeir-^ T h e_ D i s t r i c t Collector was made the real ruler of the 

district government". -An institution known as the District Board 

was set up under the control of the -Cali sc tor to deal with the 
affairs of rural admin istr at ion >-^fha District Board was... nothing 
more than a part of the district administration. It was subject to 
the excessive control of the provincial government, and the District 
Collector actually exercised this controlling power as the represen- 
tative cf t he provincial government. 

De mocratic Decentralizations the corner-stone of our R epublic 
- reference "to th e C onstituent ns sembly Debates 

After Independence, there was good deal of thinking on 

decentralization. The term “democratic decentralization” became 

the key item in the election manifestoes of all the political 
3 

parties. The idea was incorporated into the list of the Directive 
Principles of State Policy. It should be noted that in Part IV, 
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which dealt with the Directive Principles of St eta Policy, cf the 
Draft Constitution of Incia, there was no reference to the 
village oanchayats . K. San than am moved a motion proposing the 
insertion of a new Article in the constitution, i*s. Article 
31 A of the Drart Constitution. The motion was unanimously 
accepted- by the Constituent Assembly. Article 3lA stated: “The 
State shall take steps to org-nise village panchayats and endow 
them with such powers and authority as may be necessary to enable 
them to function as units of self-government". While moving the 
motion, Santhanam said: The entire structure of self-government, 
of independence in this country should be based on organised 
village community life T.Prakasam, another member of the 

Constituent Assembly, said somewhat emotionally: "When we fill 
the whole country with these organisations /"village panchayats . . , 
there will be no food famines; there will be no cloth famine ... 

These village republics will put a stop to black-marketing in a 
most wonderful manner. These village republics, if properly worked 
and organised. on the basis of self-sufficiency, ... would put a 
stop to inflation also which the Government has not boon able even 
to checkmate to any appreciable extent. T. h organization 
will establish peace in pu r Article 31A of the Draft 

Const it u t ion ..-U-as~~T'erruni ber ed as ...'Article 40 of the Constitution of 
--India. 


srience of C D Programme 


In 1952 the community development programme was launched. 

The aim of this programme was to assist each village to carry out 
an integrated plan, viz., increasing agricultural production, 
improving village craft and industries, organizing neu ones and 
providing minimum essential health services. This programme went 
on for about seven years, broadly covering the entire rural 
India through community development blocks. Although this programme 
provided certain basic common facilities to the rural people and 
created some sort of " development consciousness" among them, it 
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ultimately failed to evoke popular interest and initiative. By and 
large, the whole programme was piloted by the officials who, instead 
of serving the community as consultants end experts, assumed the role 
of decision-makers. The common people, on the other hand, were 
involved in the programme as beneficiaries rather than as participants 
in the decision-making process. Another defect of the community 
development approach uas that it thought of the community as a whole 
without realising that it was broken up into various social and 
economic stratifications. 6 It was, therefore, realised that local 
'interest and initiative would not be forthcoming unless there were 
representative institutions at the bottom invested with adequate 
power and finance. 

Panchavati rai? a revolutionary step 

On the basis of the recommendation of Baluantrai Mehta Committee 

in 1957, the community development programme was replaced by the 

three-tier panchayati raj institutions in a majority of States. 

As G andhiji emphasized again and again: n Independence must begin 

at the bottom. Thus every village will be a republic or panchayat 

having full powers. It follows, therefore, that every village has 

to be self-sustained and capable of managing its affairs even to the 

7 

extent of defending itself against the whole world. Similar hopes 

were expressed by Oawaharlal Nehru when he said: "The petty rulers 

and jagirdars have gone out of our national life, and, therefore, 

the caste distinction amongst us should also disappear ... Nobody 

Should consider himself superior to others ... In our pancheyats, 

everybody should be considered equal, whether he is a man or woman, 
r 8 

high or low . . . !l Nehru went to the extent of calling this system a 

9 

revolutionary step. Although the organizational structure varies, to 
a certain extent, from State to Stats, nevertheless, there is 
similarity regarding the fundamental principles of panchayati raj. 

Experience of the working of the panchavati raj: reinforcing the 
traditional po w er str u cture in the rural areas 

Our experience of the functioning of the panchayati institutions 
for about the last three decades does not seem to be satisfactory. 
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Instead of being the people's programme w ith the gov/arnment s 

assistance, the panchayati raj has been increasingly the government s 

programme with little of people's participation. Almost all the 

recent studies have confirmed that the panchayati raj reinforced tne 

traditional power structure in the villages and stood in the way of 

the emergence of a new rural leadership. Two such case studies 

may- be referred to here. In a survey (1978-79) covering more than 

90 percent of the panchayat institutions in Burdwan District of 

West Bengal, it has been found that higher castes dominate the 

scene - 63 per cent at the panchayat level, 84 per cent at the 

block level and 88 per cent at the district level. In terms of 

annual income, those earning Rs . 1.00 to Rs, 1 ,500 per month are on 

the top in the Gram Panchayat and Panchayat Sam it i, 68.60 per cent 

and 64.72 per cent respectively. Owing to poor response, a similar 

income analysis could not be made at the Zila Parishad level. 

It has also been revealed that the rich farmers have a preponderance 

1 0 

at the block and district levels. Another sample survey, conducted 
at Bhunjbunu District of Rajasthan and covering all its panchayat 
institutions, confirms the same trend. Qasteuise analysis indicates 
a clear domination by the higher castes, such as. Brahmin, Rajput 
and 3 at at all levels - 66.67 per cent at the panchayat level, 83.78 
percent at the block level, and 85. 7 1 per cent at the district level. 
The panchayat leaders of the said district are drawn from high and 

/j /] ■ • 

middle income groups, 1 

According to the D ant aw ala Committee on Block Level Planning, 
the panchayati raj has always reflected class bias. It has observed: 
"Our(second) reservation about the role of the panchayati raj 
institutions in the formulation of micro-level plans arises 
from a widely shared view that the weaker sections of the rural 
community do not feel that their interests will be fully protected 
under the panchayati raj institutions. A stronger version of this feel- 
ing is that the leadership of the panchayati raj institutions acts as 
a ’gate-keeper 1 and prevents the flow of benefits for the weaker 



sections of the rural community. This is hardly surprising in the 

given context of the inegalitarian structure of the rural economy. 

Unless and until adequate safeguards are provided against the like- 

hood of the dominance of the panchayati raj institutions by. the vested 

interests, giving them a decisive voice in the preparation of 

micro-level or grassroot plans, one of its major objectives, namely, 

removal of poverty, exploitation and unemployment w ill not have much 

,'\2 

chance of being realised," The Da.ntuaia Committee has further obser- 
ved that the public is not a harmonious entity. In r ear ity ■ it compr i- 
ses groups with conflicting interests. The dominant class in the rural 
area Is generally the landed elite. Hence, association of the 

public with any development programme implies, in reality, the 

1 3 ' n 

association of the dominant elite, "" The Asoka Mehta Committee has too 
painted out that ou ing to the dominance over panchayati raj 
institutions of economically or socially privileged sections of 

1 4 

society, the ueaker sections are hardly getting any genuine benefit. 
The possibility of the adjustment of vested interests between a 
powerful section of the panchayat leadership and a section of 
bureaucrats at the • lower level cannot be overruled. Thus, the 
panchayati raj institutions have not succeeded in sapping the 
essential character of traditional leadership in our rural 
areas. As in the past, the rural poor continue to look upon 
these institutions with apathy. 

J^ack of self-reliance in f inane iai ^3.g 0 urc8s 
' ' 

X S el f_r el iance in resources, if not wholly but considerably, is a 
basic condition for the success of democ rat ic decentralization The. 
panchayat institutions mostly suffer from the paucity of funds 
and are excessively dependent upon the State Government for financial 
assistance. This is true in the case of municipalities also. The 
local government institutions in our country have very limited 
powers in respect of imposing taxes and cesses. They even have 
not been able to make full utilization of their limited taxing 
powers for political reasons. According to a survey, 2,926 anchal 
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panchayats of West Bengal never succeeded in raising more than 10 
per cent of their entitlement from taxes, rates and rolls. Both the 
panchayat institutions and the muncipalitxes are not likely to run 
the political risk of large-scale resource mobilization through the 
levy and collection of taxes. The closer the tax-levying body is 
to the people, the greater is perhaps the reluctance, on the part of 
the local bodies to assess and collect taxes. 

Enormous government control over local bocies 

The amount of control exercised by the State Government 

over the local bodies including the municipalities and municipal 

corporations is enormous. The local bodies virtually act as the 

agents of the State Government. Grant-in-aid is the most effective 

instrument by which the local bodies are controlled by the State 

Government. Grant-in-aid rules curtail the autonomy of the local 

authorities. Since the financial condition of most of the local 

bodies is not sound, they surrender their autonomy considerably 

to the State Government, For instance, the local bodies are directed 

by the State Government in which bank their funds would be deposited. 

The surplus money, if any, ought to be invested in securities 

approved by the government.' If a local authority desires to invest 

its surplus funds in any private bank or elsewhere, the prior 

16 

approval of the government is mandatory. 

In a reply to a question in Rajya Sabha on August 7, 1987, 

Dalbir Singh, Minister of State for Urban Development , Government 

of India, said that as many as 1506 municipal boards and. town . 

councils and 39 municipal corporations had been superseded or 

dissolved in various parts of the country. Uttar Pradesh topped 

the list with 67 8 superseded or dissolved municipal boards and 
17 

town councils. Again, the State Governments do not hesitate to 
amend the legislation governing the local bodies to protect the 
interests of the political party or a combination of parties which 
controls the State Government. Immediately following the elections 
to the Calcutta Municipal Corporation in June 1985, the promulgation 
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of an ordinance to amend Section 1 1 ( 2 ) of the Calcutta Municipal . 
Corporation Act, 1980, is a striking example. The ordinance, which 
was promulgated just on- the sue of the Assembly session, had the 
effect of waiving the restriction on the Chairman of the Corporation, 
Councillors constituting the panel of presiding officers, and the 
members of the May or- in-Council, to be represented on the Borough 
Committees. Had this ordinance not been issued at that moment, 
most of the Borough Cmmittees, which uere vested with some specific 
functions and responsibilities under the new Act, would have been 
captured by the Congress(l), Hence,, tha State Government had no 
patience to wait till the forthcoming session of the legislature 
that was scheduled to commence within a week or so, nor to take the 
opinion of the newly elected 'city government'. This is undoubtedly 
derogatory to the principle of democratic decentralization. 

Reference to t he Asoka Mehta Committee 

The Asoka Mehta Committee has enumerated some other factors 
responsible for undermining the role of panchsyati raj» (i) Role 
of bureaucracy in dissociating the panchayati raj institutions 
from the development process. One instance may be cited. In the 
presence of the Divisional Commissioner and the Sub-divisional 
Officer of a sub-division in West Bengal, one young Deputy 
Magistrate(BDO) had told the author with pride that the elected 
members of the village panchayats did not dare sit in the chair 
in his presence, Whenever they visited his office, they usually 
talked to him while standing and with much hesitation. When 
asked by the author, whether this 'attitude' would not be prejudicial 
to the effective functioning of the elected bodies at the grassroot 
level, the said Deputy Magistrate preferred to remain silent. In 
West Bengal, during the last feu years, there took place several 
incidents relating to the assault and physical humiliation of BOQs' 
in the rural areas. One reason for this unpleasant state of affairs 
is surely that some BDOs' have firmly resisted the attempt made 
by the politically motivated and economically dominant sections 
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in the villages to utilize the panchayat institutions to serve 
their nsrrou political and sectional interests. But, at the same tim 
the negative and egoistic attitude of some • publ ic servants 
resulting in the creation of a cleavage between the people and the 
Administration may also be considered another factor responsible 
for such incidents, (ii) Lukewarm attitude of the political elite 
at higher levels' towards strengthening the grassroot institutions. 

A number of ML As* of Calcutta told, the author, with a tone of 
despondency, that there was hardly any need for the voters to come 
to thorn, because the Councillors, of the Calcutta Municipal 
Corporation had been entrusted with enormous responsibilities 
as regards the development of their respective wards. Hence the 
people would Henceforth go to the Councillors, rather than to the 
MLAs* and MPs*. This is more or less true in the case of munici- 
palities and pane hay at bodies also. Surprisingly, all these MLAs’ 
as referred and most of the Councillors within their respective 

Assembly Constituencies belong to the same political party, and 

1 R 

(iii) Lack of conceptual clarity about panchayati raj. 

Administrative Reforms Commission on Panchavatl Raj 

The Study Team on State Level Administration constituted 
by the Administrative' Reforms Commission observed; ,! The role of 
Panchayati Raj Institutions has not been quite satisfactory in 
some of the States where they have been set up ... The Panchayati 
Raj institutions have made no effective impact on agricultural 
development. They are said to be in constant clash with officials 
for sharing of power and are indifferent to . non- attractive areas 
of work like the organisation of community efforts,.. It is said that 
they are more busy bringing pressure for sanctions of loans, grants 
and subsidies and actively participating in their distribution* 1 ..^ 
The Study Team, which prepared its report, on the basis of 
extensive field surveys and research studies, further noted; *'The 
Panchayats, S a mities and Zila Parishads with many financial 
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and administrative controls ha vs often becoma' hot-beds of political 

machinations and intrigues instead of being instruments of local 

administration. This has caused serious stresses and strains on 

administration resulting in the dissipation and dissolution of 

20 

effective .authority in the rural areas." 

Se arch for -an alternative approach 

Local government institutions are the foundation of our 
democratic republic. With the weakening of these institutions, 
our democratic republic is also being simultaneously weakened, 

Mahatma Gandhi gave serious attention to the concept of decentrali- 
zation. It is high time that Gandhij i* s views on this particular 
subject should be thoroughly studied at the academic as well as at 
the political level. It may not be possible in this Paper to make an 
in-depth study of Gandhiji' s approach to decentralization. Briefly 
stated, Gandhi repeatedly laid emphasis upon a healthy relationship 

between the city and the village. He said: "If the village 

'21 

perishes, India will perish too." In another context ho said: 
“Exploitation of villages is itself organised violence. If we want 
swaraj to be built on non-violence, wo will have to give tho 
villages their proper place". If the city develops at the cost 
of the village, decentralized political institutions working in 
the countryside Will be empty shells. Secondly, Ggnghiji emphasized 
upon the development of self-sufficient villages, A village is to 
bo self-sufficient in the matter of basic needs - food, clothing 
and shelter. Moreover, a village will have its own water-works 
for clean water supply. It must also have a playground, a thaatro, 
school and public hall. Thus, Gandhiji’s theory of self-contained 
village also envisazes the cultural enrichment of rural life. 

But this does not connote a closed village community. Gandhiji 
spalled out in clear words: "Only an arrogant man will claim to 
be independent of everybody else and be self-contained," A particul, 
village will get from outside the village what it cannot produce 
in its own area. It was suggested that the neighbouring villages 
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forming a cluster would be- grouped for achieving 

of self-sufficiency in certain basic productive items. *-- wn 

viability should be the supreme consideration in the grouping of 
villages. Thirdly, Gandhiji’s village is not an exclusively ~.wi -i 
tural community. Rather, it would pa an agro— indust r ±i.~ 

The village government will have to exercise such ! u nc e ior. t as 
can ensure the growth of an agro-industrial community. r earthly, 
the elected panchayat, according to Gandhi, will exorcise not 
only executive, but legislative and judicial runcticns too. 

It has also an important role in building up the economic 
foundation of democracy in the village. The government of 
the. village will be conducted by the pone hey at of five persons 


elected snnu al 1 y b y the ad u It v il 1 eg ur s , rn al & on u * 
minimum prescribed qualifications. G andhij i laic particular 
stress upon the development of close contact between the people 
and their representatives. Far this purpose, he gave some concrete 
proposals regarding the optimum size of a village. Today in the 
context of the rapidly increasing population and the large-sizoc 
constituency, the gap between the common people and their represen- 
tatives is rapidly widening. This is true not alone in the case of th 
legislatures, but also in the case of municipal it is s and panchayat 
institutions. Fifthly, Gandhi rejected the pyramidal structure of 
polity. He presented a federal form of decentralization which provide 
different levels of autonomous units with the individual at the centr 
He was against the higher or lower levels of power structure. The 
autonomous units at different levels are organically linked together 
oy the principle of .integrate ion.- which Gandhi called "an oceanic 
circle . In the words or G ndhis "In this structure composed of 
innumerable villages there will be ever— w idening , never ascending 
circles. Lifa will not be a pyramid with the apex sustained by 
the bottom. But it will be an oceanic circle whose centre will be 
the individual always ready to perish for the village, the latter 
ready to perish for the circle of villages, till at last, the whole 
becomes one life composed of individuals, never aggressive in their 
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arrogance but, aver humble sharing the majesty of the oceanic circle 
of which they are integral units. Therefore, the outermost 
circumference will not wield power to crush the inner circle 

O A 

but give strength to all within and derive its own from the centre' 1 . H 
This is the only approach which can make the present controversy 
between centralization and decentralization irrelevant. 

Sixthly, reference may be made to Gandhi's view of individual. 

Gandhi's individual stands for service to; the community. His 
'individual 1 is never aggressive in his arrogance for self and power. 
Finally, it should be noted that decentralization was not an end 
in itself, to Gandhi. He conceived an ideal society as one which 
would ensure freedom and happiness to individuals. Such a society 
would be based on .two fundamental values: swarsj and non-violence. 

But these basic ideals, as Gandhi stressed repeatedly, could not be 
translated into reality in the absence of decentralization of the 
political system. • 

Gandhi's approach is neither utopian nor rsviv al is tic, as is 
held in certain intellectual quarters, Gandhi was not a theoretician, 
but a hard realist , having a close link with the people. His views 
are the product of his close observation of the society and people 
of India and elsewhere. At the same time, it should be acknowledged, 
society is fast changing. The objective social conditions have, to a 
certain extent, altered with the change of time. Hence, there is 
nothing wrong if the Gandhian ideas are adapted to the altered 
circumstances just as Tiarx was adapted to varying historical and 
geo-political contexts. For this, an objective appraisal and 
thorough research of Gandhi’s thought is essential. 
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1 • Planning Process 

The process of planning broadly signifies the 
achievement of predetermined social and economic goals 
in both spatial and temporal contexts. It involves the 
employing of various resources in terms of men, money, 
materials, organizations and technologies in the most 
efficient manner so as to obtain maximum results at 
minimum costs. The essential aims are economic growth 
with social justice, maximizing of work opportunities, cell 
reliance, enhancing of incomes, removing regional and class 

disparities, bringing up the very poor to above-poverty levels 
of living and, in sum, to improve the quality of life for the 
nation as a whole. Resources are the means, but ■the true test 
of development planning lies in how much human satisfaction 
is provided and to what extent the genuine aspirations of 
people are met. 

2. Planning And the Roots Of Tradition 

Planning in effect is a transforming as well as a 
modernizing process. When we speak of modernization it does 
not mean cutting at our cultural roots or identity. Trans- 
formation implies change with continuity. Our country has a 
veiy long history. It has developed time- tested values which 
have enduring validity. Its traditions are rich and varied. 

In this heritage there has been considerable accretion of 
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negativit ies like illiteracy, -superstition, caste-based exploitation, 
severe economic dispar ties, pessimistic attitudes towards life and 
exegenous dependability* 1'nroagh development planning peoples' 
attitudes have .to be changed but each change must flow along our 
cultural psyche and cultural roots* ill that is good in. our 
tradition and lalue system must be retained while modernizing 
the society B It has to be a synthesis* This needs involvement 
of people in too largest po s si ole measure- This needs the 
bringing of planning process nearer to the grass roots level* 

This needs peoples 5 acceptance of and faith in the process* 


3 * T he Central iz etoL.n - De cen tralization Dil emma 

By its very nature planning tends towards some form 
of centralization. Here we have to be very cautious in 
distinguishing between national or state - level planning on 
the one hand and local - level planning on the other, Ibr the 
country as a whole there will have to be macro - planning with 
a view to determining broadly the over- all direction and thrust 
ox ciovelopmen'&t- This direction is based on the value choices 
made by the society through its dominant political institutions* 
Bub, on.ee the tiacrc —level objectives are decided, upon, the largo 
size and regional diversities of the country suggest strongly that- 
’with in the broad framework of national goals different paths 
ancl strategies wall have to be envolved fob tailoring the planning- 

process to local conditions and local needs. Uniform prescriptions 
will not- do „ v 


*+• Pol i ti c al D e cen t or 1 i z a t ion 

Decentralization has to bo understood in its many contexts* 
ibr example, democratic decentralization implies the sharing of 
political power with .tower level institutions e&g, • zila parish ads, 
municipal bodies, block samities, gram panchayats etc. It is a 
political process. Our Constitution spells it as a directive 
principle of the state policy* , iS an objective it is considered 
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un exception able by all shales of opinion. Soon after independence 
the enthused ethos of political freedom gave a fillip to this 
aspect of social , and political development. The Community Develop- 
ment Programme was launched with deep faith and high' hopes. 

Yet, somewhere along the way, the elan was lost. The orienta- 
tion of our political culture become adhoc, coercive and 
distrustful. The political system moved tow aids more end more 
of centralization and the institutions that were intended to assume 
responsibilities in an increasing measure not only failed to grow, 
they practically withered. So much so, that in many States, 
even elections to these bodies were, and have not been, held for 
a number of years. The distance between the governments and people 
increased. Institutions which were conceived as strong links in 
participative governance, which would enable people to share 
power for their benefit, which would train social and political- 
leaders for higher responsibilities and which would generate 
broadest consensus in the formulation of policies, were debilitated 
aid. enfeebled. They lost vigour, effectiveness and relevance. 

They became decrepit. The goal of citizen participation in govern- 
ment receded. The citizens were only left with the alternative of 
throwing out a government through the battle of ballot once in a 
while. That was at best an enabling veto, a negativity. It did 
not permit participation to grow or thrive. Elective Politics without 
wide-based involvement of people and the checks and balances pro- 
vided by a well-knit institutional base generates incessant and 
short-circuiting thirst for power and pelf which is exercised 
through elites, good and bad, while the comm., n man, the pair man, 
and' -the ordinary citizen feels left out. The schism between the 
haves and have-nots in terns ,f both power and money intensifies. 

This gives rise to social unrest, class conflict and fall in the 
credibility of governments. The citizen becomes indifferent, 
stoical and later on, angry. Such a situation hardly bodies well 
for a dan-, cracy. The base of the lower and middle level political 
instituti ns has to be widened and re- informal with a firm 
political commitment to enable people to share power in a meaningful 



and constructive way. 

5. Decentralization - The Social Dimension of Participation 

Decentralization has a social context too. In political 
decentralization power is shared in its provenance as well as 
in tiie exercising of it. But, outside the formal corridors of 
power, a great deal, of influence and pressure is exercised through 
other social forces, namely, voluntary agencies, people' s cooperati- 
ves, non-governmental organizations, institutions, professional 
bodies and public spirited people . Such agencies act as social 
mobilizers and strong catalysts of development and hare, therefore, 
very important roles to play in the process of planning. Opinion 
is varies on the value of voluntary agencies in the organizing 
and- implementing of village/area development programmes. Some 
are of the view that massive anti-poverty, inf ractur al /production 
programmes cannot be left to such agencies, ■ Others believe that 
■voluntary agencies are far more suited to become pace-setters in 
village/ area development programmes, particularly those which are 
focussed .towards the poorer sections of the society, They are 
more committed to the cause, more flexible and more free to adapt 
themselves to needs of the community and the social, environment 
to which development efforts has to be addressed. No matter what 
the role-perception of NGOs is, there is no doubt they, can play a 
strong innovative and catalysing role in the process of development. 

In India, if removal of poverty is n.t to remain a mere 
slogan but become a revolutionizing programme, then the poor have 
.to be mobilized and organized. As Stephen .Waxier says; "Poverty 
will not be stopped by people who are not poor. If poverty is 
stopped, it will be stopped by the poor people, ind poor people 
can step poverty only if they work at it together. How will this 
collective effort by the pour come about? It will not come about 
unless there is mobilization, organization, education, motivation 



ajrti a basic change in attitudes and behaviour. Politics is 
^essentially power oriented and political organizations tend to 
favour the elites. The shift in toeus could emerge from such 
forces which do not have power as their major goals, lor this 
we need, supplemen tally 5 organizations which can generate 
constructive participation in revolutionary action -that will 
transform ’’the previously apathetic masses, by giving them a. goal 
and hope of achieving the goal”. Such transformation means 
’’creating men who are no long or hound by traditional customs, 
inhabited by ascribed authority patterns and made apathetic by 
lack of hope” (James S. Coleman, Race, Religion and Social Change.) 

6. Admin i stration D ecentralization 

political and social decentralization has to be matched 
by administrative decentralisation. Even if it is assumed there 
would be adequate political will coming forth to go ahead with 
decentralization of power and authority, and conceptual framework 
for effectively doing so becomes available, the idea w_uld have 
to be transformed into concerete reality through change in laws, 
rules, procedures and structure of public administration, Much 
debate and discussion have been going on for decsd.es as to how to 
bring about effective dec-entralization of administrative and 
financial powers in government systems. Hie administrative Reforms 
Commission and a number of Committees (B aLwant Rai Mehta, Committee, 
Ashok Mehta Committee, Dantawala Committee etc.) went into these 
problems. But what has happened so far can at best be called 
marginal tinkering. There has been so much talk about ’’administra- 
tive participation” by the community. Every Five Year plan document 
has religiously advocated it. Academicians, sociologists, intellec- 
tuals and public men have supported it. Politicians have pronoun- ' 
ced it as a prior objective of policy. Yet, in real terras, the 
dominant trends have been quite the reverse of what has been said 
and declared so often. How could administrative decentralization 
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and community participation have succeeded in the political 
environment in which power tended to move up to, and stay at 
higher & higher levels and institutions languished. Participatory 
planning will indeed need radical departures from the existing 
administrative machanisms, budgetary procedures and inherited 
attitudes that emphasize multiple heiarchical levels and lines 
of command, ccmpartmentalization and controls rather than results. 
The paternalism of the hureaucra.tie mono3.ith will have to he 
transformed into the brotherhood of shared goals, shared 

perceptions and shared efforts. The colonial baggage has-'to~'be --- 

discarded and thrown, overheard with political will, (.assuring it 
it there) , A new eiiios has to he generated in which there is 
■ w an.ihentia creative participation, heightening the participant 1 s 
consciousness of values, issues and the passiMlity of making 
chulces*, inf licencing the content, of development, generating .new 
ways of doing tilings and also saf egusriing.. the .participants’ 
right to an equitable share in the fruits of development 
(Marshall W 0 l.fe. 5 _ E lusive Development, l-U^yiiesoar^ for 

Social Development, 1981) « 

7 ». Bole of Voluntary Agencies 

Tii e a.pp ro a c-h Paper to the Seventh Five Y..ear-plan pr-ep*vr<=i.i- 
by the- Go vernmeri t of TnAie. observes s ybl ,i jn t*vi*y r> r*g »ni sa t-lons 

will have to he associated more closely and actively than hitherto 
with the programmes for reduction of poverty and with the efforts to 
make minimum needs available to the population for improving 
their quality of life. This will be incorporated as a part of the 
overall strategy for augmenting such. programmes meant for the 
poor, as also as an alternative feed back and mechanism for 
ascertaining whether the target groups have received the benefit 
meant for them” (emphasis added by the author) 
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So much for the -voluntary organisations. The quest for 
non- gov eminent al catalysts is continuous* There is a icle for 
dedicated selfless agencies which are more sensitive and responsive 
to the needs of tir community, particularly of those who are 
economically and socially handicapped* They can establish better 
rapport with the rural poor, operate with greater flexibility and 
perhaps at lower costs, ana quickly readjust their methods of work 
and operation along the path of experience, They can improvise 
and be "the eyes and ears of the people i„e« give reliable feedback 
and reach the voice of the people to the ' planners and policy makers". 
But at the same time it has to be remembered that the scale of 
operation of village development, community development and anit- 


poverty programmes is so vast that these can not be left to 
voluntary agencies alone whose number is small and whose organi- 
zational capacities are limited. Such experiments are welcome 
and can be expanded to advantage but these would remain as islands 
of action, innovation and stimulation which would have fine 
demonstrative value and radiating influence. In the final analysis 
it is the peoples’ institutions that will have to take upon 
themselves the great task of social and economic transformation 
through self-reliant, self- regenerating and participative involvement 
in the development effort which will be informed by both growth and 
social justice. This will need a strong commitment, of the govern- 
ments to strengthen and refurbish such institutions and endow them 
with the necessary authority, resources and organizational abilities 
to perform their tasks and achieve their goals. 


8 0 Bole of Education 

Peoples’ participation as a goal is well accepted. But, this 
goal is achievable only if there are radical- transformations in 
the political, administrative and socio-economic structures t For 
such transformations the role of education can not be over- emphasis- 
zed. lnd 5 here, education is ip be understood in its widest meaning 0 ' 
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Citizens’ participation d ep ends on knowledge and understanding 
of is sues 5 responsiveness in attitudes towards change, forceful 
articulation of the interests and needs of the community and 
capacity for organisation. Many studies in tie country have 
shown ’that a significant correlation exists between the educa- 
tional status of rural people and their ability to associate, to 
organize themselves as pressure groups, to ventilate, their needs 
as a collectivity, to exercise social and political influence and 
to adopt new technologies. It is, therefore, necessary to expand 
and intensify educational efforts, both formal and informal, 
to enhance the capacity of the citizen to contribute better to 
his own good as well as to the good of the community of which 
he feels he is a meaningful part. Education raises the awareness 
of the citizen about his position in the society and in the economy 
in which he has to subsist. It creates an urge within him to wish 
for a better world. It informs him as to how to strive for and 
fulfil these needs in consistence with the needs of the community,. 

As such in the field of education the essential thrusts are recurred 
to be directed towards? "" 

(a) Universal educational 'system which is 

related to realities of agrarian and 

industrial life e.g. agriculture, agro- 
forestry, industry, crafts, vill a ge 

ecology, health and sanitation, 

institution building, etc,, 

(b) Informal education of adults, 

(c) Training and visit programmes, 

(d) Use of media for educational purposes, 



(e) 


f f\ 


Establishment of farmer groups, voluntary 
associations, youth clubs, ■women' s groups 
and. planning forums in educational institutions. 

Education of blue collar workers. 


9. Bole Of Media 


Ebr effective participation of citi zonary in die process 
of planned development one of the most important requirements 
is to raise their "level of information". Effective participation 
implies better perception of problems better knowledge of possible 
solutions, better decision making, better implementation of programmes 
better evaluation of actions and consequences .and, finally, quick 
as well as timely application of correctives. Well organised 
media participation can contribute a great deal in 1 informing 1 
the citizen and thereby vastly improving his ability to ’partici- 
pate' „ In operational terms it would mean exposure of trie 
citizenary to radio and television programmes, lectures, newspapers, 
books, slides, films and filmstrips, posters end folders demonstra- 
tions, field strip, meals and exhibitions, training camps and group 
discussions. 


10 o Won-Political Institutional Participati on 

.Apart from formal politico- administrative structures like 
'idle well recounted three tiered Panchayat Raj system and others forms 
of local government (which tend to be dominated by the local 
elites) there is need for building a "system of plural local 

organisations,. ..Outside the formalized and traditional 

framework" for widening the base of participation and enabling 
all target groups to find expression in ventilating their needs 
and obtaining redress. Such organizations have a countervailing 
effect against vested interests and need to be supported and 
strengthened administratively and financially. Such collection- 
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ties can Toe voluntary orgahiza/tions, farmer clubs, youth clubs, 
village cooperatives, planning in educational institutions, women's 
associations etc, These organisations can help in the quit able 
distribution of the benefits of development, effective participation 
in decision-making especially by the poor, resisting the pressures 
of elites, becoming .independent channels of feedback for monitoring 
the results of development, 

1 1 . Proliferation of DevaLooment Staff at Field Levels 

Since institutions of representative and social character 
have not grown in the required measure it is the government 
machinery that has had to be pressed into manning the vastly 
expanding delivery systems of planned development. In the 
process there has been tremendous proliferation of - government 
personnel at field levels* The points of contact between citizen and 
me ' cutting edge 1 of the stage instrumentality called administra- 
tion have multiplied to the point of confusion and bewilderment, 

R>r example, for sinking a private tube well on his own holding a 
farmer in U.P. on an average, has to contact about sixteen to 
eighteen functionaries of government departments, banks, coopera- 
tive societies, electricity bo aid, etc. to obtain different 
clearances and services. He expends about fifty to seventy wor- 
king days in the effort, and one-third, or even more, of the 
amount sanctioned as loan and subsidy is spent by him on travel, 
fees and 'speed money' before the well materializes. Aid to it 
the fact that the 'overhead' cost of the expending delivery 
systems has been mounting a great deal, the inevitable consequence 
is that tiie net inflow of benefits to citizens from every rupee 
spent on development gets diminished, in participatory decentralized 
systems not only the 'delivery' costs can be considerably reduced 
but the harassment of the citizen can be minimised and, since 
programmes will get implemented under closer public eye, corruption 
and 'leakages' can be substantially controlled. 


12. Arguments Ebr p, a r ticin atojs J) i 

Tnese could "be summarized as folio vs* 


C a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 


m democracies policies add decisions must reiiext 
the needs of the people. This requires participation 
by people and that is possible through the building 
up of decentralized, in s ti tu tio n s and admin i s t r at iv e 


s j 6 t-em s « 


-r% ■mr! 11 

jk> _ \J u kj. w* 


Centralization in a vast system is counter - 

tive, Policies get diluted, defused or even distorted 

through multi-level communication. Feedback suffers 
in the same manner on the return path. Mistakes 

become possible of correction when, often, it is too 

late. Responsibility can not be easily fixed for 

lapses. Organisations and departments bloat and 

profilerat-e. House keeping becomes prohibitively 

expensive. Net accrual of benefits to the community 

diminished. 

Decentralized political and social institutions are 
'natural* schools- for • training leaders for higher 
responsibilities. Participation encourage growth of 
leadership. 

Do centralised systems are nearer to people reflect 
their needs and urges better. 

Policies get implenenced under closer public eye arid, 
therefore, the chances of corruption, leakages and 
nepotism get reduced. 

Fulfiment of aspirations and expectations is greater 

amongst the community of beneficiaries. There is a 

sense of involvement -in the citizenary which tends to dynamics, 

the process of . development. 
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(g) 


People* s p 
delegation 


anticipation implies decentralization and 
of powers and economic functions both in the 


democratic institutions and administrative organizations. 
This lends flexibility to the system which is very 


important in a vastly ’pluralistic society* 


like ours. 


Matching efforts of the community can be mobilized 
better, ELcxibility ensures more optimized solutions 
to suit rocs! ooiio. i t.i. .oio » 


13. Arguments for A District Government 

There has been widespread debate in the country for the 
establishment of district governments in the country based 
on appropriate constitutional provisions. At present district 
administration hardly finds any mention in the Indian Constitution* 
If a federalised polity has to be successfully developed and If 
government has to reach nearer to the people the case for 
establishing district governments as constitutional entitles with 
adequate pcwers 9 resources and organization, becomes strong. In • 
the Indian constitutional system the relationships between the 
Centre and the States have remained an important issue of 
political debate and this political debate has become more acute 
as well as important in view of the increasing emergence of State 
Governments which are; ruled by political parties different from 
the one that is ruling at the Centre. Appointment of the Sarkaria 
Commission is a clear indication of the importance of taking 
a fresh lock at the centre State relations. This subject has become 
all more sensitive in the light of the growing perception of the 
States that the Centre is arrogating to itself greater and greater 
economic and financial powers in some form or the other. This 
argument is equally valid for relations between State Government 
and the Panchayat Raj institutions/Urban Local Bodies functioning''' 
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v.i various states of the country., jjh. i 
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alternative to collector raj s 
elected by the people and const 
Fa-1 parlance this would mean d.b 
spanning all of district governance, unencuaered by 6 yarahy and 
constitutionally protected, from in- roads Mar' politico! 
scientists favour decentralisation. in this torsi as a historical 
necessity and as the very “stuff of a dynsiic polity--- fhe lib ate. 
for the sharing of political and economic pew or at the peripkor; 
levels of the political system clTiC. \:gfl ministration i< 
implies not merely administrative reforms but a free 
so cio- -political systems and the dynamics of multi- -party federalism 


s on and it 
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and at provisions of the Constitution which- ryv neec 
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coriate 


amendments to bring shout eff active decentra 1 . is colon that can 
result in a participative management .. f the country, Kirmal 
Mukerjee has called this a ^ coherence ra.del :--f f td oral ism i? . Many 
other political thinkers have advocated the ilea an 1 very recently 
the Indian Law Institute has developed an important position paper 
for debate and decision on these vital issues. 


onlj’- in the socio-political context, even in respect of 
the judicial system the Lav Commission has strongly suggested 
the establishment of Nyaya Panchayate as grass- no-, t courts ir 
villages in order to ensure speedy, effective and dnep r justice 
to the people. The successful working of Lck .Id slats in many 
•States is a pointer in this direction. This is yet another 
’t towards decentralisation. ' y 



I* 4 -* The Kara at alia Experiment 

In the context of the need for democratic decentralisation 
the Karnataka experiment has been widely mentioned and publicised 
in recent months. Conceptually it appears the mandate of Article 
4o of the Constitution of India, "to organize village panchayats 
and to endow them with the powers of self government" appears to 
find some hind of fruition ih the new Karnataka legislation 
pertaining to the strengthening of Panehayat Raj institutions* 

The most important feature of the. Karnataka legislation relates 
to the federalising of the State polity. In this respect they 
have gone further than even the Government, of West Bengal where 
the DRDA is still an entity separate from the Zila Parish ads. In 
Karnataka most of the planning and developmental functions at the 
district level are proposed to be given to the Zila Parishads, . 

There is a provision for the setting up of an inter-district 
council at the State level comprising the Chief Minister and the 
Chairmen of all the Zila Parishads for settling inter-district 
problems. There is provision for a State Finance Commission for 
devolution of resources to the Panehayat Raj institutions. The 
voting age been reduced and the State Government is reported 
to be considering some form of proportional representation. The 
enactment provides for reservation of seats for women, scheduled 
castes and tribal s in the Panehayat Raj institutions. The 
Karnataka experiment is a step short of a full -^fledged district 
government. It does not provide for the handing over of non 
developmental functions to the PRIs. But, whatever has been 
conceived and visualised, is as tong step towards the evolution 
and possible maturing of a third tier government namely the 
District Government, Similar efforts in different forms have 
also been made by Andhra Pradesh, However, it may be said without 
any hesitation that the mere setting of institutions and institutional 
structures does not necessarily result in change, A great deal 
depends on political will of the governments concerned, the com- 
petence of administrative structures and most Importantly the 
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the development of district government 
attractife hut in the contact of the s 
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developing a dynamic polity the centrifugal, forces ac not euceed 
in strength the forces of cohesion; unity sx d in oe&r .*. uj 
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I) Bcsntrali sation tase! oh ci ui son p^.. 
laudable objective by all means but it has to be conceived and 
concretized in the context of the unit and integrity of the 
nation* That is the paramount need of the paradigm 01 develop- 
ment, Perhaps Jawaharlsl Nehru had this prime consideration in 
mind when he said ’’planning is cent per cent centralisation and 
nothing else. The - centralized authority responsible for pi calling 
might to big and there might be joint planning by all soac.es for 
the whole of India, But decisions by such an authority should be 
taken in an overall way and given effect jointly <- The Central 
Government and the State Governments should be looked on as a 
part of the s ; ame living organism which has a duty in lock 
the country. 
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Personnel Consultant and 
Ex-Member , Executive Committee 
of I IP A(Mahar ashtra Regional Branch) 
Bombay . 

The Maharasntra Regional Branch of I IP A, in 1962, organised 
with the active support of the Central Institute, as a deliberative 
method of decentralisation, a uell planned colloquium on 
“Democratic forms of Government - the Indian Experiment and its 
Future". In the Theme Paper presented by the Author, the Concept 
of Democracy, which is the Foundation of to-day's Conference Theme 
was described thusS- 

Concept of Democracy 

The term ' democracy * is of Greek origin, derived from the 
words ’demos' - meaning 'the people’ and * kratiam* meaning 'ruling 
power' and hence, democracy literally means 'ruling power of the 
people'. It is commonly used to designate a form of Government, 
the kernel of which is the const itut ion al right of the people to 
govern themselves i.e. by the will of the majority of the people 
(based on the concept of equality of men); it further means a 
society based on equality. In other words, in the modern world, we 
do not think just of political democracy through the ballot box 
alone or of adult franchise but of social and economic democracy 
also, as the other two dimensions of human development. In fact, 
in a three dimensional democracy, democracy becomes the citizens' 
way of life and work. in working terms, the pre-requisites of 
democracy as as under*- 

(a) all citizens have the right: 

(i) to freedom of speech and expression % 

(ii) to assemble peaceably and without arms; 
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if 

i 
i 
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(iii) ...t-Q- form associat ions or- unions - (or political- parties) ; 

(iv) to move freely throughout the territory of India and 

settle in any part, of the country; ; -'i 

(v) to practice any profession, or to carry on any occupa- 
tion, trade or business. 

(all enshrined in Article 19 of the Constitution of 
India and are enforceable through a Court of Law 
subject to reasonable restrictions in the interest of 
the security of the State, friendly relations with 
foreign States, public order, decency and morality or 
in rslation-to contempt of court, defamation or 
incitement to an offence). 

(b) Freedom of the Press; 

(c) Free and fair elections at equal intervals of time, say every 
quinquennium under an independent Flection Commission; 

(d) An independent Cudiciary (in the Indian context Legislative 
measures being subject to judicial review); 

and equal protection of the lau. 

2. In the current Theme Paper of Dr. S.N .Mishra on Democratic ■<# 

{Decentralisation, made available for the decentralised Regional 
Conference in Bombay about one-month in advance, the concept of 
decentralisation, as it applies to India is briefly stated thus:- 

Having its mixed goals of democracy, decentralisation and 
development, it refers to the programmes and tendencies which 
implies devolution of governmental powers and responsibilities, 
decentralisation of political institutions, development of local 
leadership and strengthening the efforts for economic modernisation. 

However not all scholars agree to this formulations. 

Professor Hanson 

In a narrow and technical sense, Prof. Hanson uses the term 
'democratic decentralization’ to identify the process whereby the 
responsibilities of the central government are transferred to It 


(e) Equality before the law 
C oncept of Decentralisation 
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ccoiiri- 
is q. bis 


subordinate! agendas which ara alected by geographic or 
functional conatituenaios. Theae agencios acquire soar of 
their powers not by delegation from higher administrative 
authority but by Xegislatiya or constitutional provisions. 

Finnao wm e n h ~I mo 1 ic at lOI L 


Modern Principles of_J?c i errb 
3 During this procoss of democratisation and decentralisa- 

tion of political powers and administrative responsibilities it . 
would be necessary ta realize certain concomitant implications 
of modern principles of scisntific management, which evidently 

oiw hninn annl ied to public administration. A 
ara mcreasaly being appii® 1 - h 

feu of these are indicated below:- 

( a ) While authority or power could and should be delegated, 

and responsibilities/duties should bs distributed and ^shared 
both horizontally and vertically downwards, accountability, 
can never be delegated, as it is fined under the Constitutional 
provisions or legitimate legislation (e.g. Prime Minister, 
who is answerable to the Parliament which comprises the 
President and the two Houses under our Constitution and 
accountable to the People of India through the Parliament, 
cannot conveniently gat away from the Bofors kickback deal, 
by asserting that neither his family members, including 
relations in Italy, nor his friends nor any member, of his 
cabinet were ’involved' in the deal. Defence Secretary who 
is subject to Conduct Discipline and Appeal Rules can indeed, 
get away with such casual remarks; but not the Prime Minister 
of India who cannot even be impeached under the Constitution and 
he can rightly take credit for the Assam, Punjab and Sri L a nka 
Accords; and so take discredit or be blamed as well), 

(b) for effective command and two-way communication system, 
proper harmony and sound team work, periodic reporting and 
control which is a sin e-_qu a-no n/dec ent r a! isat ion , size of the 
cabinet should be restricted to a sound and stable Social 
Group of 3G. If more Ministers are unavoidable, they should 
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bo appointed as' Ministers - of State or Deputies. Similar norms 
between President and State Governors, Central Cabinet 
Secretary and Central Government Secretaries, their deputies 
etc. and so alto State Chief Secretary, Secretaries of 
Department and their Deputies etc. The species of Deputy Prime 
Ministers or Deputy Chief Minister has no Constitutional 
status and should hotter be avoidod, as past experience and 
experimentation has proved ugly and even dangerous. 

Two full terms for Pre sident/P .M . /C . M . 

(c) Size of the country, magnitude and complexity of people's 
problems are such that, Parliamentary and Organisational Dinas 
of the Political Parties should ought to have separata Heads 
and there should bs a statutory bar for any person to hold the 
same office for more than too full terms as in the case of 
the President of U.S.A. That would .facilitate democrat isat ion 
and decentralisation at all levels. All political parties 
should be subject to registration and annual accounts 
subject to statutory audit, for politics is no longer a 
voluntary social service but lucrative commerce, expanding 
industry and well paying business including retirement 
benefits. 

Statutory Constraints 

(d) Soc io-economic policies and programmes at National, 

Zonal, State, Regional, District and local village level under 
the Planning and Developmental authorities are all within 
the framework of the statutory parameters laid down in the 
Constitution such as Preamble e.g. Socialist Secular Democratic 
Republic, Fundamental Rights and Duties of Citizens and 
Directive Principles of State Policy such as Art. 40 on village 
panchayats; Art 45 on free and compulsory Education and Art. 

50 on separation of judiciary from executive. That is 
why, irrespective of the name of the party in power at the 
Centre or the States or even Municipal, Zilla Parishad, Man dal 
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or Punchayat levels, and the political or social philosophy 
viz* Communism, Socialism, Democracy , Humanism or even linguisrn/ 
Communalism/Rsgionalism, which they might pretend to preach or 
follow, there is not much difference in their positive, 
purposeful and socially beneficial action-programmes, 
implemented by the differently labelled parties such as 
Congress (ABC or XYZ), Indian Banata or Bharatiya Janata, 

Lok Dal (A or Z), CPI or CPF!, RPI (A, B or C) Shiv Sena, 

Flu slim League and so on. 

National Government Appeal 

4. If the objective of Art. 40 viz. The State shall take 
steps to organise village panchayats and endou them with such 
powers and authority as may be necessary to enable them to 
function as units of self-government, is to be achieved, the 
lead for giving up a part of the holding power and authority 
by wilful and deliberate sharing, horizontally and vertically, 
should coma from the top, by forming a National Government of 
all parties and non-party men of mark. This experiment then 
could percolate down to the States and local self-Government 
authority. Hence the following Appeal made by fourteen of us, 
a couple of days back on 27-10-87 from Bombay* 

"Deeply concerned by the continuing political stalemate 
and the crisis faced by our country, we are making an appeal 
to the President of India as also to our fellow citizens to 
give serious thought to the proposal for setting up a national 
government to overcome the current crisis. 

It is evident that we now have a government at the Centre 
which has lost much of its credibility and moral legitimacy 
and will find it increasingly difficult to solve the problems of 
drought, terrorism, communalism and general law and order. 
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The dilemma our people face is that they Pan el art a 
government but cannot force it to work honestly and efficiently. 
It was proved in 1974 and is being proved now that a party that 
has a large majority does nor necessarily provide stability. 
Though limited in import anco chan it comes to large national 
contours, elections in our country have continued to Drove 
impotent in shaping public affairs. In fact, they era becoming 
incrsasinly ne'gstiv'3 in nature, i.s. , they are more a vote ag e in s 
than a vote for. People may vote decisively but parties, 
whether winners or losers, interpret the vote in ways that 
have little to do with the people’s verdict. 

Before our people lose faith in the vote itself, we 
must search for a solution. And the only solution, if we 
wish to avoid a tragic repetition of the emergency, is to 
install a national government for a short period of six months 
and then have a fresh election. Such a national government 
could include eminent persons from cutside political parties. 

This interregnum would also provide the necessary hope 
for the people and the time for sensible politicians across the 
party lines to think for the country and work out a new 
alignment of forces. It is, therefore, for the President and 
right-thinking people to insist on a national government between 
now and the next election. This alone will provide hope and 
continuity to our democracy.” 




5. In the Theme paper. Dr. flishra gives the long-term objeo 
tive of Democratic Decentralisation (Panchayati Raj) as 
Establishment of democratic Local/District Government 
discharging all district level developmental, Municipal and 
ultimately regulatory functions. If we have learnt any 
lessons, from the successes as well as failures in our 
Cooperative Movement , Democracy at Grass— vonf. 1 rwp.I cm-'h oa 
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Panchayat, Zilla Parishad and Municipality, during the first 
decade after w e q s us to ourselves ch e Constitution, then the 
later efforts of 3.P. for Reconstruct ion of Indian Polity through 
non— party system and the suLisequent experimentation in herale, 
Punjab, Karnataka and Andhra Pradesh, as a guide for the 
future, elections from Panchayat to Municipal Corporation 
should be on non-Party lines, i hen only these institutions 
would' serve as democratic instruments of socio-economic 
transformation, as envisaged in the Directive Principles of 
State-Pol icy . 


Resolution an Democratic Decentralisation 

6. And hence the Resolution on ’Democratic Decentral isat ion 1 
discussed at a Convention of over 500 grass-root non-party 
workers organised by Rashtriya Sampurna Kranti Manch held 
last month in Delhi, reproduced below S- 


Democracy has been defined as a government of the people 
by the people for the people. It is evident from the very 
definition that if there is no opportunity for people’s direct 
participation in their affairs there cannot be true democracy. 
The direct participation is possible only where the people 
live that is in the village and cities. At higher levels, 
the people’s participation in the administration is possible 
only through their elected representatives. 


As such, in a democratic set up issues concerning the 
people -should be decided at as far as possible the grass-roots, 
where people’s direct participation is possible. Such matters 
as cannot be managed at the village level should be administered 
at the block level, those matters which cannot be managed at 

ken up to the district level,those 
district level should be tackled 
at the State level arid the rest. This will ensure administrative 
units at different levels, function efficiently without depending 


the block level should be , t ; 

at 

which cannot be managed/the 
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on subsidies and grants from governments. The powers of di farent 
units and the requisite financial resources should be spelled 
out in the constitution. For this purpose, Article 40 of the 
Constitution has given directive to the Government to make laws 
for the development of Panchayats as units of self government. 
Today’s capital intensive centralised method of product ion should 
be sc transformed that the processing of raw materials in zhs 
village takes place there itself, the method of production becomes 
labour intensive -’u ith a view to ensure full employment for all. 
This will ao sway with the dependence of villages on cities and 
will result into maximum decentralisation of production. It uill 
a l s o incidentally remove the unnecessary burden on the cities. 

So also in place of the centralised planning, every village/ 
city should be given the power and responsibility of preparing 
and implementing village/city plan. 



It is unfortunate that in the four decades after independence 
there has been more and more concentration of power at the centre 
at the expense of lower units of the administration leading to 
centralisation of affairs and financial, resources. The demand 
for more powers and more resources to the States has bean raised 
at several places in the past. With the utate Governments 
feeling helpless, the plight of administrative units at the 
district and village levels can well be imagined, 1 hese lower 
units have not been granted powers and resources by the 
Constitution and have been left at the sweet will of the Stare 
Governments. In most of the States Gram S<abha has powers only 
to make recommendations to a Panchayat Sam it i, which passes the 
budget of a Panchayat. The resources of Panchayats, Blocks and 
District bodies are meagre and depend solely on grants from the 
State. In many of the states, there have been no elections for 
Panchayats or Municipalities in the last 10 to 15 years. Thus 
the Indian democracy is a representative democracy at the 
centre and bureaucratic at the district, block and village level. 
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Therefore one finds no responsibility} sel: cunf idencu and 
enthusiasm among the people in village and cities. 

To change this scene of despair and helplessness into that 
of confidence and participatory democracy there should be 
decentralisation of power $ ensuring necessary financial resoua.Ce 
through the Constitution. The responsibility of holding electio 
for lower units should be entrusted to the central- election 
commiss ion instead of otate Governments as is the practice* Th^. 
uiii ensure direct democracy the largest democracy of the world 
and the people will feel the glow or independence. 

Quit India Resolution 

I -cannot conclude this paper better than by recording 
herein the last para of the Quit India Resolution adopted on 
8th August 1942} at Gowalia Tank Maid an, now named August 
Kranti flaidan. 

"Lastly, while the A1CC has stated its own view on the 
future government under free India, the AICC wishes to make it 
quite clear to all concerned that by embarking on mass strugglo 
it has no intention / of gaining power by the Congress, the 
power when it comes, will belong to the whole people of India". 

Even after 40 years, Congress does not wish to part or 
even share that power with the whole people of India, to whom 
it rightly belongs. 
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Post Audit of Constitution and Constituf 


Decentralisat? on. by Krishan Kumar* 

Conference has first ALPHABET - C so 
with Constitution and therefore C - circle . 
POSTURE for deliberations and decisions 


s the case 
the pupular 


2. When they sit Eorizantally or • -erticaily tney 
think also accordingly t Tkb net re suit is the matter 
on which they think and speak get into circle 3 «. They 
therefore , normally conclude that there ic a need for a 
conference to arrive at a CONSENSUS, 

3. Keep this in mind please . Your honour- would 
be suprise that the topic of centralization ana 
decentralization has entered the block 
in this manner. The politicians who 5 
in the region talks of de cer.tr alisc - *'! or. by saying that 
Union should keep to themselves only :o e f. an 00 /External 
Affairs/ Communication currency/ Ovemevlng power/ 
Railway. DECOR - A short word fx r DECORATION 


f Indian citizen 
e their base 


4. The politicians who have a base in the Central 
Politics they find the centre is no', for Decoration 
. but for Decorating the States so whet x_ best for the 
States in different aspects oi its development Centre 
decides and States as Units of the Eddoral System carry 
on the. same* In addition the States have a task for 
themselves as given in State list - ••-'•ide Art * 246 of 
the Constitution. 

5» To create confusion the shuttling politicians 
who .have a moving base in Regional/State Politics and. 
Central Politics they specie the language of the 
occasion to have clappi ng instead r '£ stepping. It 
id this group which finds something wrong with Dancing 
Hall and Dancing Manual «. These oolitic tans as long as 
they go on getting CHAIRS and CHEERS the Constitution 
is EXCB1IBNT . The day it is with held or they fall 
from the grace of chair and Cheer 3 they find faults 
in the Constitution. They always find perfection in 
their own Dancing Art. They era the persons who 
purpose amendments /review of the Constitution by 
propo sing a few suggestions as under s- 


: lit 

■''Vi: ■ 


contd. 
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an Kumar, Adv., Supreme Court, Chamber No, 125, 
ae Court Compound, life Member, Indian Red 
Society/Indian Institute of Public Administration/ 
1 law Institute/Institute of Constitutional and 
amentary S indie s-Repre seating Society for 
ies (Art 51-A of the Cor 4 -- 
.a). Author and .Co-Author of Del 
YUI, Delhi High Court- Rule a, 
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si. 

No, 

Proposed suggestion for amendments 

Reply 

A 

Federal word be incorporated in the 
preamble * 

Kesav ananda Bharti Case 
answers this point, 
Suoreme Court Gudgment 
(AIR 1973 SC 1461). 

B 

Redistribution of subjects - Union, 

State, Concurrent. 

Not required. 

C 

Concurrent/Residual power with th» 

S t at e s . 

Present arrangement 
of lists has not 
created problems. 

D 

Ethnic/Cultural Programmes by the 

St at es . 

This dream can be 
achieved by federal 
s y st e m * 

E 

Upper House based on religion/ 

Linguist ic/Cultural /E thin ic 

Representat ion . 

All emotional issues 
cannot exist inguish 
fire and Achieve 

Federal Unity, 

F 

Emergency - same principles for State 
as for Centre, 

State is a unit of 
Federal System - Not 
vive-versa. 

G 

Redrawing of the State List Subjects 
~ for exclusive power to legislate. 

Presently state list 
answers this point. 

H 

Executive Power in the States 
for concurrent subjects. 

It does exist — 

Read Article 254* 

I 

Revamping of the Role of the 

Governor - as Head of State and net 
an Agent of the Centre. 

His Role Dual - 

must for Federal System 

3 

Centre should have no power to dissolve 
State Government or its assembly. 

Instead immediate elections for a 
new Democratic Government. 

Every thing takes time • 
it can not be done by 
switching on or 
switching off. For 


intervening period 
centre has to run the 
State Administration. 
Centre is a -fade rating 
organ can not be equated- 
to a State. 


3 


4 * 


Si, Proposed suggestion for amendments 

No, __ _ 

K Taxation - Realisation should rest with 

States. Centre should be contended 
with the deposit made by the States 
after Realisation.- 

L Finance Commission, Planning Commis- 

sion, University Grants Commission, 
and for that matter any Commission 
should operate under State Control 
and not under Central Control for 
giving life to State Funds, Plan/ 

Educat ion , 


M All India Services be replaced uith 

fill States Services - which would be 
controlled by the States for Day to 
Day functioning/Recru itment/ 

Discipl ine/Execut ion . 

N Cudicial System ends at High Court, 

Supreme Court only for subjects - 
State V/s State or Centre V/s 
State or vice-versa. 

0 Specialised tribunals in all fields 

like industrial tr ibunal/adminis- 
trative tribunal in all States 
uith an appeal -to High Court only. 
State language as language of the 
High Court. 


Reply 


Federal Forces cannot 
live on the Mercy of 
States, Vice-Versa is 
the only solution. 

State participation 
in the Deliberations 
already exists. For 
improvement State should 
print their Five Year 
Plans for Revealing 
to the public what 
States propose and what 
in fact State G ot , 

Only easy ch_air. criti- 
cism serve no purpose. 

Federal Services is a 
must for Federal 
System, 


Idea Noble. 


Idea Noble. * 



fill specialised courses of study like 
Med ical/Eng ineer ing/Lagal in State 
languages only. 

No Union Territories. 

No Central Institutes/Universities. 


Idea Noble 


Idea Noble 


Suggestion good. But 
this undermines the 
standard in the Uorld 
Market - Hence Federal 
standard is inevitable 
for- that federal 
recognition is a must. 


9. Tha reading of Constituent Assembly Debate? . i? luxury “or 
them. Quoting the individual Authors end their vieus ou t 
context is a hobby with- them. You nray be H inriu/'us r im/Chr i ; : ~ - n/ 
Sikh/3 3 in/Buddh /N ap al i/Beng al i/Madrasi/ Sindh i/P un j a b i/L ark; ; 

H aryan i/Bihar i/Keral it e/Assafni/Waharashtrian /Gujarati Bu: • - ■ 1 r - 

ONLY THE INDIAN. As an Indian what you did on 26th kovemc: 1 ->-■ 
is as under i; In our Constituent Assembly this 25th Mcvembor, » 

do hereby iiQ-QE L 

EM ACT and 
TO GIVE 

To ourselves this Constitution, 

Hou and under what- provision Indivi du al Vi a w or a. gr oup pf 
Community has a 'Talus that Dancing Manual -“Const itu t ion ‘ is not 
providing All what is required of it. The Dancing Hall - 
’Parliament' cannot take cars of the Dances - Debate s/Dialag ye s/ 
Dacisions required in the present set of circumstances. In 
support of their wise thinking they count on their community 
sacrifices during Freedom, Strugcle, In this process they want 
to have a BONUS /PENSION/COflPENS/.T ION/HONOUR/HONORARIA for themselves 
In the name of community as spokesman of their community. Please 
forget to draw Awards and Rewards on others deeds. Earn the same 
on your Deeds for yourself. 


10. These dancers with little knowledge of Constitution end the 
Parliamentary System find, fault with Constitution and treat them- 
selves either above the Constitution or above the Country, 

11. In short their philosophy is If Indian Independence net 
is repealed by British Parliament, Crown Ban Control India and 
Governor General can come hack with the blessings of the British 
Quean . 

12. For their mental imbalance the solution is open the gate 
for their exit - Go and Take citizenship in that Dart of the 
world where they can have Peaceful Death. NONE WOULD GO. 

WAGGING Tongue at home is different then so doing outside. 


It would not be out of place to reproduce the paper read at 
regional conference - at Delhi on 19-9-87 on the subject 
Philosophy and L a w of Decentralisation - Essence” (Placer! 
Annexure-l). 


£1 Q 


After grinding the substance isS (a) Centre - must be strong for 
To-Day's In dia/Tomorr gw's India/Day After Tomorrow's India and so 
\b/ Decentralization — Down to Village — with reference to St^te 
Subject. " 

^P^m^tSAROAR PCTEL’S BIRTHDAY WE CAN NOT FORGET UNITY CREATED 
Hin IN F I FT IES # 


or 


BY 


as 

or 


1 .1 *P. A* (Regional Branch) -Delhi -Conf er enc a- 19 ®9 # 1987 « 


Philosophy and Law of Dec sn tr alisation-Ss s *= nee •* 

C C R? U S JU I G £ ECUKDUI* f Vo 1 d 4 , p :~-c F 1 0 5 at ?. :* 

JBl ack 1 s Law dictionary - Page 204 defines Centralisation 

pow *= x a nd au the r i ty i n a centr al ore? an i s a tio n 


L~ 

concentration of 


gov e mm ent . 


It doe.? not define the word H decentral i 


sat ion 


f? 


2. New Webster International Encyclopedic Ed. defines 
centralisation as the act of centralising or the fact of being 
centralised# the centralisation of administrative power in a 
central governm ait . (Page 184) Decentralisation, however, at 
page 258 stands for the act of distribution of administrative 
powers of a government. 


.is 


3. 


■^•Parkinson has /six characteristics of bureaucracy; 


(a) Excessive centralisation, (b) impersonality, 

(c) departmentalism, (d) rigidity, (e) complexity and 
(f) incompetence. 

To find a remedy for these evils, each of them must be replaced 
by. its opposite, i . e » , (a) Delegation, (b) responsibility, 

(W coordination, (d) flexibility, (e) simplicity and 
(t } effectiveness. 


4. The philosophy of the subject finds its beginnina in U.K. 

in October, 1929 - Committee on Minister's power's under" the 
chairmanship oE Donoughmore* The food.. for this committee cams 
frem Lord H swart's Book; ". DESPOTISM “ . where the 

Hon'ble Judge charged the civil service with an insidious cons- 
-piracy to acquire illicit power. 

5. _ The commit tee rejected the charge and said the truth is 
that . if Pari lament were not willing to del -gate 1 av; -m <~Jc in g power. 
Pari i am at wcul d be unable to pass the kind and quantity of 
legislation wnich modern public opinion requires. 


5 « In 1955 Franks Commit tei 

f u nc t io ns . 


was appointed for the Ministers 


ihw=s-:: two c emmittees helped., the growth of Administrative 


7. . 

Law. 

8 . * Under. India 1 s Constitution, A rt.77(3), 246 and 254 deal 

with the subject. First deals wit h Allocation, second wi-ih 
subjects and third with the laws and their effect. 

9 * , RRs f how f t5ls ^ ons titution of x ndia supports the scheme 

if our e SLoS! atl ° n and th£r " fore the essence is Dec entralisatior 

1°%.. °/ Part, . we have generated Bye-Laws either by 

^aflaF^fJ ta GV V F 3 SOl VV^romu^gation in .the form of Rules, 
L rific ati o ns/ c x rcular.s/ Resolut ions/^nstruc tio ns 
fLFRGV R 3 Decentralisation. The only suggestion we need 
Parnxiy Piannxng in the field of Bye-Laws. (Harla vs. State of 
Raj as than - AIR 1951 SC 467 or SCR 1952 p.110). The case has 

th^^M P F2S i V e v cf natural justice. with reference to 
tn., laws and about =fcheir knowledge. This holds good even today. 


« o « 

• 6 9 

11* The ‘^ruth of the-Cxiticisnv--by- lo-r-d- -Hevjart--is--Wi?li---dig_cst€d_ 
at pages ._36, • 296, 298, 369 and 370 .-.of the book titled as 
"Comparative Studies of Six Living Constitutions by 3. B. Gupta 
(1974). All those evils against which alarm was raised arc 
prevailing in India* The subs ta tee of criticism reads s- 

(1) A cts pass ed-Skele ton~Ex ecu tive usurps power of 
Parliament! (2 ; Scrutiny -Nominal! (3) Protection 
of Court-negligible? (4) Self respecting people will 
not tolerate? (5) Official provides protection for 
their errors in procedural (adjective) and substan- 
-tive law; (6) Harass the public for small emissions. 

12. The r -cent case of Sairabibi reported in G uj .Law Reporter 
Aug. ‘87, page 903 has revealed how t he s taje Law ard C. carrel 
Law are administered under Art. 254 of the on sti tut ion of India. 

13. The paper would be incomplete without paying homage to 
•tho se who f ath er ed the p r inc ipl e of Dec an tr aL i s at ion v ia 
Federal ism/F ede ration, (a) Govt. of India Act 1935, Sec. 100 
(The H on'bl e Memb srs of British Parliament)! (b) Outlines of a 
new Constitution by Sir B.N. R au 1945-46 - Jan. '46! (cP P.ecomrnenda- 
-tions of th e c omrnittee on thePr incipl es of Union Constitution, 

4th July, 1947 (CA Document No./63/Cons/47) Chairman, Pt.Jawahar 
lal N e hru. This Committee touched major part of th e Const itu tio n 
between Union and States. 

14. Judex Est Lex Loquens - "A Judge is the law speaking" 

Coke. ■ 


15. In Kesavananda Bharti case (AIR 1973 SC 1461) Federalism 
has been described as a basic or essential feature of our Consti» 
- tu t ion . 


16. . En tries in Legist ative lists of the Schedule to the 
Constitution must be read in its widest amplitude for legislation 

on thestsbj ect-matter of entry a nd. also on incidental provision. ^ < 

Kasturilal Harlal vs . State of U.P. (1986) 4 SCC 704 (para 4) . 

17. Southern Pharmaceuticals & Chemicals, TjdLchur & Ors* vs. 

State of Kerala & Ors. (AIR 1981 SC 1863 at 1869-70) paras 13 . 

and 15. "Tie Central and State 1 sgi stations operate on two 
different ad distinct fields, and hence State Legislatures can 
enact the legislations.. (AIR 1964 SC 1870 was followed) vide 

page 110 - W ar of Wits (1987) by Moolchandari. 

18. Interpretation of statutes, expression used in Rules, 
bye-laws or forms should be- cons trued in ccnscnance with th= Ac+-* 

(Para 8 at page 413-414) . , 



* For Amendment (para 9, page 415 - Th 
bsequent Act amends ar; earlier Act ... .. 
rd had been written into the earlier Act • 
e old words scored. 


when a 


.aer rt rt-I36.not entertained normally when 
es avattile as Departments Appeal, petition 
etc. (Page 405) last headnote. 

404 M/s Onkarlal NandariLal vs. State of Rai .& 

.ra 18,19,20 of this paper. 

J A I HIND 

ch5mb - r 125 ' SC Compound, 
h T 5 /ltPS ' Re ? IeSent ^ Society for Fundament; 


Krishan R umar, 
Dife M ember,. Irs 
D uties. (Art.5i« 
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' SIUQPSlS ..ON DECMTRALiIGATION POLICY IN T IDT a t A VIEW-POINT 
Bys Dr, TO* Murali Manohar 

XtSSU- 0-L* 

Department Public Admn. 

Kakatiya University,, War an gal 

The most serious constraint confronting rural development 

for India's rural poor is the existing socio-economic structure 
of the present day rural society. Rural poor has no or a little 

shale in the existing so cio— -economic or political rower structure 
that enfo-rces-the- -subordinate role of the rural poor. Turning 
over this power structure therefore should be the main task of 
any 'reform or reorganisation' in India. The present paper 
attempts to examin whether the reforms introduced from time to 
■-■-time dnJndinLs-u seen tralusation policy has in any way helpful to 
achieve Tie above said objective. Since it was time and again 
pointed out that the purpose of democratic decentralisation in 
India is to ensure complete peoples participation, entrust develop- 
mental responsibilities to local organisations, and decentralise 
power tc local level s r it :r also attempted to examin the policy- 
performance gap in this regard, 

iLt- pro vets ex At, - at ■- c o. ecentrelisation has been visua- 
lised in India during the early stages of indepdence and the 
adoption of Indian constitution. The said objective was considered 
to have been realised when pandiayati raj institutions have set up 
in different States. How-ever different States have adopted the 
Pandiayati Raj Scheme in different years and in different ways. 
There were frequent 'reforms or reorganisations’ of these so” called 
'autonomous' local bodies and despite of it still there was a lack 
of unanimity- among different states on matters relating to various 
aspects of local government institutions. Most of the time the 


to Hie ’levels 1 s shd toeir * struciur&l relations! ip 1 , ’direct c r 
indirect elections’, ’role of poll tic si parties’ , 1 committee system’ » 
1 staffing pattern 1 , end ’State supervision 1 , Hie questions rela- 
ting to 5 constitutional safeguards’ 5 ’more grants’, ’more financial 
powers ’ 5 ’more autonomy’, and ’less administrative interference' 
remain significantly unanswered and yet times totally untouched, 
ind the failure to conduct regular elections to local bodies became 


a rule than an exception* There is a widespread mistrust and lack 
of confidence aPd despite entrusting more and more rural development 
activities to panchayati raj bodies, their future still hang in 
between suspicion snd uncertainity. The puzzle even now continue to 


remain unsolved. 


The trends as observed by several studies indicate that there 

has been devolution of some political power, to local levels and 

emergence of local leadership, but these have been only led to the 

formation of ’vote banks’ while help establishing a sort of 

’power-base* to the national leadership. The objective of mass 

participation could not be fulfilled as economically dominant classes 

have invariably captured the local government organisations. The 
reservations to Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and other Backward 

Classes too benefitted only a relatively advantageous sections of 
the said population, while the newly emerging leadership too entirely 
dependent ,.-n domoniant classes for everything. In the ultimate 
analysis, these local government institutions thus facilitated only 
storing of power among .various economically dominant classes while 
further alienating the masses from participation. The concentration 
of power in toe hands of : economically dominant sections naturally 
permitted the reproduction of existing systems at the local levels 
in which the benefits are invariably cornered by the dominant classes. 
This is infact highly subversive even to the very purpose of the 
policy of decentralisation, and objectives of rural development, 

Ihid would essentially call for a reassessment of the whole issue 
and a fresh thinking on various aspects relating to local govern- 
ment institutions, 

******** 
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Democratic Decentralisation is a legacy of Indian 
Administrative thinking. Late Pt. J.L. Nehru was exponent 
of this concept. As a result the notion of Democratic 
Decentralisation is clearly found in Art. 4o of our constitution 
which says !, Ihe State shall take steps to organise Village 
Panchayats and endow them with such powers and authority as 
may he necessary to enable them to function as units of self- 
government, M 

Aifter independence laws were enacted for establishing 
village Panchayat in almost all the states of India. Gandhijee 
always put emphasis on Gram Swaraj. In Art, 4-0 consceming 
the establishment of Gram Panchayat we find the influence of 
Mrs. Gandhi and J.L, Nehru. 

In Bihar the Gram Panchayat Act was passed in 194-8, In 
other states too the laws were passed concerning Village Panchayat 
and they were established with more or less on the same pattern. 

No doubt tlie principles of Democratic Decentralisation is 
mainly an Indian, concept, of course we Heard of Democratic 
Centralisation which is a soviet, contribution and is totally 
different from Indian view of Democratic Decentralisation. 


2 %~ 


After establishment of the Communist regime democracy oao 
established in the U, S.S.R. but many western thinkers rncliuing 
Dr, H, Finer were of the view that there was no democracy in 
Soviet Union, Only there is a dictatorship of the Common:- sir- 
Pa r ty. Earlier as the political power was centralised ir: tie 
hands of the Czar so now it is located in the Communist Forty. 

It is only old wine in a new bottle, but Soviet scholar opposed 
this view. Stalin was of the opinion that the purest form of 
democracy is vlsiaole only in Soviet Union where aims so all the 
voters exercise their right to franchise, all the Communities 
have the equal right without any distinction of cast, creed, sex 
and place of birth. All the post are opened for all she people. 
The new constitution of the U. S.S.R. by Arte 3-s- to 36 provides the 
following basic democratic rights to its every citizens* The 
Art. 3>+ says Citizens of tiie U. S.S.R, are. equal before the lav, 
without distinction of origin Social or property status, race or 
nationality, sex, education, language, attitude to religion, type 
and nature of occupation, domicile or other status. 


The equal rights of citizens of the U„ S.S.R. ar 
in all fields of economic, political, social and culx 

According to the Art, 35 women and men have equ 

U.S.R. 


guar arreted 
al life. 

rights in the 


According, to Art, 36 citizens of the U„ S.S.R, of d 
races and nationalities have equal rights. 



From the above description it is clear that there is a 
democracy in the U # S. S.K, It is true that the democracy in the 
U t S.S.R, is different from other democratic nations of the World. 
There is no bi-party system there, voters have no option but to 
vote for the candidates set up by the Communist p a nty of the 
U. S.S.R. Even in India. The instructions are always given by the 
top to the bottom. There is a hierarchical s system in the II S.S.R. 
Even in India political parties 5 organisations, the party bosses 
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always issue commands to tiie lowest wings* In tne Congress Pa-^ty 
the D.CRC. and the P.C.C. have to follow the instructions of the 
A.I.C.C. 


However the Soviet Democracy is n.t a perfect democracy. 


Burk used to say 55 a perfect democracy is 
on the earth.” 


th e me s t sh am el e s s 


thing 


In the Soviet system there is a principle of Democratic 
Cen totalisation, It is applied in the U.S. S.B. in to to. It 
inplies not only democracy hut also centralisation. This is 
achieved by the fact that the Central Government has been given 
a large measure of controll pover the activities of the Union 
Repuglics. Moreover the Gommunist Pa r ty control s the alfairs of 
the bo tii the Central Government and the Union Republics. There is 
nothing that escape the controll of the Communist Pa^ty. 


Contrary to this in India we have followed the principle 
of Democratic Decentralisation, Meaning there by that power should 
not be located at one hand even in democracy. The lowest organs 
should also be given some powers. This is the real meaning of 
Democratic Decentral isation. 

Pt, Nehru was always in favour of giving some real powers 
to the Local Bodies. The principle of Democratic Decentralisation 
has been applied in our local set up. 

The former Prime Minister Pt. J.L. Nehru had appointed 
a committee •’under the chairmanship of Mr. Balwant Rai M eh eta which 
is popul a riy known as Halwant Rai Meheta Committee. The Balwant- Rai 
Meheta Committee has -felt that in absence of genuine power to the 
local bodies they suffer a lot. People is participation is 
negligible. Therefore the Committee suggested three type system 
for Rural Local Organisation which is known as Panchayati Raj 
Scheme or Democratic Decentralisation. The "report was published 
in 1957. 



The state governments were asked to implement the B - : lv;ant 
R a i Mehta 5 s Report in to to. Some state governments enacted 
the laws concerning Psnchayati R a j . In Bihar the PaP-chayat Samiti 
Zila P»ri shad Act were passed in 1961 . In earlier stage it is 
was only implemented in Bhagalpur, Ranchi, Kuzaffarpur and Patna 
in four districts of Bihar. From 14-tb November I960 it was imple- 
ment all over Bihar. 

According to the Panchayati Raj Scheme there will be Zila 
Pa r ishad at the district level, Panchayat Samiti at the block 
level aid the village ranch ay at at the villages. 

ihe main purpose of Panchayati Raj Scheme was to hand over 
some real powers to the Rural Local Bodies, to create community 
feeling and to prepare rural leadership. They work successfully 
in some parts of the country and same where they fail to achieve 
the real terget. 

As we know the village Panchayats are not working as 
satisfactory as it was expected. So is the case with Panchayat 
Samiti and the Zila Pari shed. . These Panchayat Bodies have become 
the political a r ea where the leaders fights fogs load and fishes 
and forget to provide real help to the people. Local Bodies also 
suffer from verulent form of cast! sir and nepotism. 

Thus the real aim is net achieved at. A strong public 
openion is needed to develop the Panchayat Bodies. Unless there 
is public awareness and al tern ess are created. Hie Rural Local 
Bodies can not do any goui to the people. 

B e sides these there is a serious danger on these Local 
Bodies. Neither they have political freedom to work according to 
their planning nor they have economic security to fulfil the works 
for which they are created. The village panchayat for example 
has to do all the works which are required for a good and self 
-sufficient village.’ So panchayat Samiti and Zila Pari shed have 
to discharge a number of works at their respective arreas for the 



■ -t 5 s- 

betterment of the people* They lack reso ureas. .to Implement -them 
fully. 

Not only this there is enough con troll by the government 
on these bodies which mors the objectives for which the Panchayat 
Raj Scheme was launched. 

The Government controlls the bodies in various ways, 

H First of all legislatively, the constitution and functions of 
the local bodies are defined by state Acts and the detailed 
application of the Act is regulated by the rules made by the 
state goverment. These rules some times limit the scope of the 
local bodies. These rules regulate important matters such as 
fixation of number of members of local bodies, the mode of 
selection, preparation of electro al rolls, conduct of elections, 
assessment of collection of taxes and other things. 

The Local Bodies lack financial resources. They have to 
mainly depend on the government to carry on its business. The 
Government gives them annual grants end some times advances 
loan. Not only this the State Government also sanctions the 
Local Bodies' proposals of taxation, raising of loans and in 
many cases for their budgets. The Government appoints V.L.W. 
which is popularly known as Gram Sevak, acts as Secretary in the 
Village Panchayat set up. He is a link between Mukhiya and the 
B.D.O. He represents the State Government in the village panchayat. 
At the panchayat sami ties' meetings B.D.O. who is a government 
officer dominates. He maintains the records and proceedings of 
the meetings. No doubt officially Pramukh presides over the meetings 
of Panchayat Sami ti but the presence of B.D.O. with governmental 
authorities makes Pramukh less powerful than B.D.O. Most of the 
members of the Panchayat Samitido not oppose B.D.O. for his 

ommissions and commissions because they want to take certain benefits 
from him. 



In Zila Pari shad too the D.D.C. is the most powerful person 
of course the Chairman and the Vice-Chairmen of the Zila Pari shad 
are elected public men but D.D.C. because of his power and 
position dominates the scene. The D »M » also plays prominent part 
over these bodies. D.D.O. and all the B.D.O.s have to work under 
his supervision and con troll. 

B 8 sides these the Government also appoints peon and other 
staffs in Zila Pari shad and Panchayat Samiti, Not only this 
Government have the rights to information, power of inspection 
of sanctioning regulations, bye-laws and numerous other kinds 
of the Local Bodies 1 decisions, of acting in default, of controlling 
the Bodies 1 establishments in various ways, of suspending its 
resolutions of specified kinds of hearing appeals from its employees 
and the public against certain orders, and of the removing parti- 
cular members or, the Chairman, or dissolving or superseding the 
Local Bodies itself. 

Hie Government also decides contio versis beteerytvo or 
more local bodies and conflicts of Jurisdiction between the board 
and its committees and officers. Audit of the Local Bodies 1 
account is also done by a state agency which has powers of 
disallowance and surchage. 

When we examine the controll by the 'Government over the 
Local Bodies we come to conclusion that- it is too strict and too 
barsh. Dr. M.P, Sharma in his book -’Local Ssif- Government in India 11 
observes "It is formal and negative, rather than constructive and 
positive. . Its objective is to check the board's acts and resolu- 
tions against the laws, rules and orders and to forbid lapses from 
them rather than to scrutinize them from toe point of views of 

administrative propriety and efficiency and suggests improvements 
needed . 11 
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Schol a r s feed that the Government oontxoll over the Local 
Bodies is excess. The fact is that the legal powers of contrail 
of the Government are far reaching and generally misused. Undue 
interference hy the Government in day to d a y working of the Local 
Bodies underminds its autonomy . 

In any conflict between the Local Bodies Officials anu 
Government’s agents generally the Government sides its staffs even 
ignoring the right claim of the Local Bodies, ibis is die reason 
that some scholars feel that the idea of Democratic Decentralisa- 
tion is a farce. It is based on hierarchical system which is 
defective. The principle of Democratic Decentralisation has not 
been implemented in right spirit. The real power is vested with 
the Government. 


In fine, I feel that the thrust in Democratic Decentralisation 
lies to improve human relation at ’the rural level, 'where the Rural 
Local Bodies esist. the lack of confidence and j ealousy among the 
rural people stand on the way of the success of the Rural Local 

Bodies. 

As we know ”Entemal Vigilance” is the price of liberty 
If we are not alert we can not run out Rural Local Bouies effecti- 
vely. and wisely. Prof, C.M* Haris, Prof. W.H. Robson, and scholars 
like M&und and Finer have vehimely opposed too much control over 
the Local Bodies. In eomparision with village panchayat samiti 
in India, the Borough and Counti Borough in England and even the 
French Communes enjoy grater autonomy a nd freedom. 

Pandit Nehru was of the openion that the democracy is not 
merely parliament at the top or in the States but something that 
excites in every person and indeed any place in the country if need 
arises. ”He further says It means to train up every individual 
in India to be a potential Prime Minister of India”. 


Democracy will "be strong when power should not be concen- 
trated in a, few hands and at a few places but it must be 
decentralised where people can participate freely and fearlessly. 
The Government should safeguard the people* s interest and takes 
suitable steps for their active involvement in rural local bodies 
instead of marring on the whims of power hungry bureaucrats. 

The need of the hour is to increase political skills and 
consciousness, to create public awareness, to create opportunity 
for promoting national integration and try to established a society 
based on justice- social, economic and political. 


********* 
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Ihe ideal of democratic decentralization is the core of 
Gandhian political thought. Decentralization connotes the 
dispersal of power from higher authority to lower bodies, And 
democratic decentralization signifies dispersal ox sta„te 
power from, higher to democratically organixed local bodies. 
Democratic decentralization as an ideal has certain good 
features. It encourages popular participation in local self- 
government and promotes local initiative and local mass 
awakening. It enhances people's consciousness about their 
civil rights, duties and responsibilities. Democratic 
decentralization in that sense creates n a corporate sense of 
responsibility" and it is a training in self-government. Mahatma 
Gandhi was a staunch advocate of democratic decentralization. 

He envisages a society in which state power is decentralized 
and the self-governing panchayats constitute the most important 
unit of state power. The village panchayats will be composed 
of elected representatives of people and through panchayats people 


will enjoy real and el i ective power and gain awaraj on self- 
rule. J.S. Mill 9 Harold Laski, L .Lip son ardently supported 
•tiie ideal of democratic decentralisation. 

In India the constitution provides for a federal system 
of government by distributing state power between central 
government and state governments. It provides for further 
devolution of power to urban municipal bodies and village 
panehayats. Panchayat system has been introduced in rural 
areas in accordance with the ideal of democratic decentrali- 
zation. 

Now a new thrust in democratic decentralisation is 
necessary for several reasons. First, the state governments 
India are clamouring for more power and greater autonomy. But 
if they are endowed with more power, the decentralizing process 
must not stop at that juncture. State governments should 
dispporse more power and authority to local self-governing 
bodies. 

Secondly, the local bodies are crippled with multi- faced problems 
arid weaknesses. So anew thrust is necessary to revamp these 
loc ol bodies. 
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Thirdly, the planning Commission has advocated the ideal of 
decentralised planning. Decentralised planning emphasises 
on 'block, level planning and area planning, it encourages 
popular participation in the formulation, execution and 
implementation of plans in a bigger way. Consequently the 
local bodies must be entrusted with greater responslbilitie 
rural development process. 'Hus means local self-governing 
bodies must be fully equipped to perform the task. So 
rejuvenation of local bodies is urgently necessary to implemer 
the ideal, of decentralized planning. 

The local self-governing units such as the municipal 
corporation and pencil ay at institutions are troubled with 
multiple problems, such ass 


(1) State governments* exeasive intei 
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of these local bodies constitutes 
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(2) In many areas these institutions are 


j u x em i 
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tical. revalries. Bie dominant political parties utilized -;e 
ins uitu uiun s and their resources to promote their partisan’ 

interests, 

(3) In many cases the urban and rural local s elf - so vernir -~ 
bodies have become the exclusive privileges of more powerful 
and richer section of the community. The we sker and b sckwait 
communities oi urban and village areas have failed to receive 
little benefits. 
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(d) Many local bodies are plagued by rampant corruption, 
favouritism and nepotism* The elected representatives in 
collusion with the government officials are plundering public 
money alio ted to local bodies, 

( 5 ) Many local self-governing bodies are weakened by apathy of 
citizens. In many areas the general public manifest little 
interest in activities of local bodies and snub them as dens of 
party polities and corruption, 

(6) These local bodies are also plagued by structural ©verlapping 
of functions, A number of state government departments, central 
government departments as well as local bodies undertake different 
programmes in the same area a without adequate consultation and 
coordination among their activities. That leads to avoidable 
duplication and vastages. Thus development programmes are 
crippled in the absence of integrated approach, 

(7) Along with these the village panchayats are troubled with 
some other problems. such as narrow parochial loyalities, and 
communal factionalism. Many village panchayats failed to act 
an viable administrative unit due to lack of experienced and 

r 

nature dealership. The panchayats are also crippled by ineffi- 
ciency and incompetence. 

(8) In a many rural areas, panchayat elections are not held in 
free and fair manner. The dominant political party of the 
area unleashes a reign of terror and exerts undue preasure to 



vote in favour of their candidates during elections. Pane:: 27 at 
institutions in such areas ins&eod of encouraging free and 
independent opinion of viil-.^ers act as machineries for repres- 
sion, molesting any dissenting voice. In many areas the parti- 
cular party controlling the local body always acts under the 
direction of state party unit. This thwarts the autonomy of 
local self-governing bodies. 


So a new thrust is necessary to revamp the local bodies 
and infuse new vitality into them. A number of measures must 
be undertaken to rejuvenate the local self-governing institutions. 

First, the state government must delegate to the local bodies 
adequate authority, powers, functions and resources. The state 
government should reorganize these institutions as basic agency of 
rural planning and development. 


Second, the local bodies must be allowed to enjoy some sort of 
autonomy, The interference of party headquarters through local 
party uni us at each and every phase of workings of local bodies 
must be curbed. 


Third, effective s oep s mu.su ds waken wo check all sorts "of 


corruption and 


sus« 


public fund; 


Effective and proper 


inspection and supervision at regular Intervals are urgently 


required, bare must oe taken to ensure that insp 
discharges its duty honestly. 


cting authority 
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Fburth, the local people must he Informed of the quantum of 
resources collected and official grants received by local 
bodies and sources of such grants. They should also be informed 
of the way and manner in which resources and grants are being 
utilized. 

Fifth, in order to avoid structural overlapping, an integrated 
approach to development programme in both urban and rural areas 
is urgently necessary. 

Sixth, in case of village panchayat, a comprehensive training 
programme may be organized,. to impart training to villagers and 
persons associated with panchayat administration. 

Seventh, in order to increase popular interest and participation 
in rural local self-governing institutions, adult education 
programme should he launched on extensive way. Such adult 
education programme must not be confined to raising only literacy 
level. The adult education programme may impart social education 
in respect of citizens’ rights, duties and responsibility. 
Education can go a long way in encouraging mass awakening and 
mass particip ation. 

Finally, the citizens must keep man watchful eye on the workings 
of local self-governing bodies. Their entemal vigilance is the 
price of liberty. The successful workings of democratic institu- 
tion depend on three conditions as specified by John Stuart Mill. 


First, the people must 'be willing to receive it. Second, they 
should he willing and able to do what is necessary for its 
preservation. Third, they should be willing and able to perform 
the duties and discharge the responsibilities which it inposes 
on then. 

There has been a revolutionary upsurge in our country® 

The people of the lower strata of the society have become more 
conscious about their dignity and rights. So they may be 
encouraged to participate in local self-governing institutions. 

The ideal of democratic decentralization will be really meaningful 
only if people of all shades and grades evince keen interest in 
the affairs of these local self-governing bodies. That will also 
strengthen the grass-root base of Indian democracy. 
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2.0 The Phases in the political Decentralisation _±n__ 
our Country? 

We see that there have been 3 important phases in the 
political decentralisation of the country. To start with in 
our Constitution there was no provision at all for Village 
polity. However, later under article 40 of the Constitution a 
brief provision for Panchayats was incorporated. The Second 
Phase is the Community Development Programme launched in 1952. 

But here again it must be n. ted that the people were involved 
only as beneficiaries and not as participants in the decision- 
making process. The Third phase oc cured with the introduction 
of the Panchayat Raj Institutions in the yean 1959« 

2.1 Therefore, it is clearly envisaged there is a 
definite need for a dialogue - and National Debate on the 
operational aspects and value concepts of Democratic Decentra- 
lisation before any new thrust is made. What, really is called 
for is Local Participation or in other words, the People’s 
Participation in the decision-making process and real devolution of 
authority to die local-level bodies. 

The Latest Decision of the Govt, of Indial 

3.0 A Government of India latest decision that I read 
with great interest in a very recent I.I.P. A. News letter (Volume 
XXXL , Dated August 1987) was that the Government of India has 
planned to involve the Pan eh ay ati Raj institutions in the process 
of plan formulation and Implementation for both Block-level and 
District-level Plans. Here I am happy to relate that way b a ck in 
1971-73 as Member Secretary of the Task Force on Rural Development 
including Rural Housing of the State Planning Commission of 
Tamil Nadu. I had the pleasure and privilege of already 
implementing ’the above mentioned process in a way, which is 
briefly naratted below. Those who are interested may write to 
me for more details. 
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The Success Story of the Denver at ic Decentralisation 
in Planning in Tganil ilsdu; 

As Member Secretary of the Task. Force of Rural D evelopm en t 
in the State Planning of Tamil Nadu during 1971-73? I requested 
all Block Development Officers to meet the Panchayat Officials 
and non-officials :.md ascertain in deuail? the Socio-Economic 
requirements of every Panchayat in their respective areas Based 
on the Information collected with a help of the Panchayat-level 
officials and non-officials, the village nun si. f and the village 
kamam, every Block Development Officer prepared a his Block 
Development Plan. The Block Development Plans thus prepared were 
again discussed with the representatives of all Panchayats 

comprised in the Panchayat Union/Bl^ck Development areas, 
prof. Dr, V, Shannnigham'undaram, Member in-charge of Rural 
Development in the State Planning Commission and myself as Member- 
Secretary of the Task Force on Rural Development held several 
such meetings with the villagers at several villages in each 
district and ascertained their view points on their Socio-Economic 
needs and also told them about the bio ad details of the Block 
Development plan prepared. Due to constraints of time and space, 
the Member and I could not visit ail 'idle fourteen thousand and 
old villages in the State. But I visited at least one or two 
representative villages in every Taluk, The Block Development 
Plans prepared were sent on to our District Planning Officer 
at the District Head quarters in the- Collector ate. I must say that 
though the District planning: Officer’ s Office was located in the 
Gollectorate for the sake of convenience, he worked oner under 
the administrative and technical control of the State Planning 
Commission, The Collector of 'the District was involved as 
Chairman of the District Planning Committee and the District 
Planning Officer was the Committee* s Member- Secretary. The 
District Planning Officer prepared the District Rural Development 
Plan for each Development District ( a Revenue District Comprised 
of two or more Development District areas of the Revenue District 
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prepared d; 
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■based on the related Block Development Pooh: 

Block Development Officers in the concerned areas* 

(Development District Rural Developiuen o Pran) w»=re -e-'t - n ''' ' 

at the State Planning Commission nes* quarters in hfir^s. ■*• 
use of these Development District Rural Development Pldf-s ^ the 
extent necessary and feasible in my Perspective Plan ■^r Rural 
Development for the State. Inis was inueed an attest -t mud * 
level Planning and its integration, but I would request everyone 
appreciate that these were indeed very pioneering efforts no the 
early seventies and therefore there were many handicaps ana 
difficulties in their processing. But our District Rural Develop 
ment Plans prepared and the Perspective plan prepared for Rural 
Development for the State as a whole even us— day c^ntine ^ 
treasure-houses of authentic information on the rural development 
needs of the areas concerned, -to r obvious i SaS-HSj tnese 
Perspective Plans cannot be •'Operational Plans". dhey aX c 
Perspective Plans for a long -period of ten years, -cut these 
Plans helped us greatly in preparing the Five-Year Plans ana the 
4mual plans on a more scientific basis then they were none in 
earlier times. "Hie Report of the Task Force on Rural Development 
including Rural Housing ( 197^-8^) entittled "TOWARDS A s. RO uRESSI * -• 
RURiL TiUIL NADU" was printed and published in June 1973 ana copies 
of the book were released to the press and the public to ascertain 
their views. The copies of the Report were also sent to all major 
public libraries in the Country and to all Universities, and 
Colleges in the State which had post-graduate courses in Economics. 
Thus the views of the public were elicited and they were made use 
of in due course in preparing the Perspective plan for the State. 
Both academicians and administrators in this country and abroad 
had highly commended the Report on Rural Development prepared oy 
me. Subsequently, we also organised in the State Planning 
Commission, a Seminar on Social and Economic Planning for Integra- 
ted Rural Development in the year 1976 and I had the privilege 
to be designated by the Government as its Organising Secretary and 
I also edited the "Seminar Papers and Proceedings", which had also 


been since published by the State planning Commission. It is a 
priced publication and is available for sale at State Govt. 
Publications Depat, Anno Sbki Madras-600002. Thus Tamil Nadu 
can legitimately claim that a sincere and successful new effort 
and thrust had been made way baciK in the seventies itself in 
Democratic Decentralisation in die area of planning at the Block 
and Distric't-levels. Those who are interested may refer to the 
books "Towards A progressive Rural Tamil Badu" - Report of the 
T a sk Force on Rural Development including Rural Housing (197 I f-198k) 
published by State Planning Commission, Bxhilagam, Madras - 60Q0C5 
in J u ne 1973 and the "Seminar Papers and proceedings" of the 
Seminar on Social and Economic Planning for Integrated Rural 
Development, published by the State planning Commission in the 
year 1989* Copies of these books are also available in all 
important public libraries in the country. The library of the 
I.I.P-*A New Delhi has also got a copy of the bock towards a 

Progressive Rural Tamil Nadu mentioned above* 

5.0 In conclusion, I may say that Public Ad min i s tnat io n 
must have to play a more positive and creative role in Democratic 
Decentralisation without merely doing lip service. If Democratic 
Decentralisation should really take- place, there is need to 
stimulate Developmental Activities outside the Government Sector in 
a mere effective way and to strengthen and activise local Government 
institutions without making in- roads into their powers. There is 
also need to encourage voluntary bodies to actively participate in 
Development Worn, in briex , die no cal— Government Institutions, 
the Private Sector and the General Public must be fuily/kid 
effectively involved in planning, the decision-making process and 
implementation of : all developmental efforts. I may .also recall 
in this context vfcat Mr. P.R. jJubhashi, die former Director 
of the I.I.P.A. , New Delhi said in the Annual Conference in 
October 1983. Functions and problems of Indian Policy - proceeding 
of the Twenty- Seven th Annual Conference of Members of the up a 
(O ctober S, 1983), pp.2-3* He said that the Indian polity was 



indeed a Polity functioning at Five Tiers, ire Constitution d 


mentioned only the two 


tie Centre and the State. But 


the tiers of Local polity at the District, the Block and end 
Taluk levels ana ultimately the Yillrg e-lev el, where lived 
the majority of the people of the Country should also be constantly 
remembered and encouraged to play their legitimate role without 
the Centre and tho State making in- roads into their areas end 
powers* Therefore, the lew Thrust shell be towards the realisation 
of this objective. This apart as between the Centre and State 
itself there are several problems relating to Democratic Decentra- 


lisation. These problems will continue to loom large on the political 
horizon of the country in the years to acme also. But I am not 
touching in my paper any aspects of this Centre-States area, and 
as I had emphasized earlier, my paper confines itself to the other 
important tiers of Indian Polity, viz., the District, the Taluk, 
the Block and the Village levels* where the New Thrust in 
Democratic Decentralisation in a matter of urgent necessity. 


The Success Story from Tamil i-Isdu that I had narrate! above lends 
support to my plea that effective action in that direction is quite 
possible and feasible. 
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NE U THRUST IN DEMOCRATIC D E CENTRALIS ATION 

BY 

S , P .Parumal , 

Dirac tor of Town P anchayat s 

From tha dawn of history, almost all the civilised countries 
in tho world have had some form of Governmental Administration. 
India is no exception to this general rule though a Central!- 
sed Government for the entire country came into being only after 
the advent of the East India company. As the political pouer and 
responsibilities of the East India Company increased gradually 
with annexation of territories leading to the emergence of the 
British as a Paramount pouer the organisation of administration 
was adjusted and oriented to secure the consolidation of authority 
and the maintenance of lad and order. 

The year 1858 was a major watershed in the evolution of 
Governmental Administration of our country. That year saw with 
the passing of the Government of India act 1958, the bringing 
of our country under the direct rule of the British crown and 
the birth of a full fledged and competent centralised admini- 
strative machinery largely based on the British Houses of Parlia- 
ment. A specialised Civil Service with enormous prestige and vest 
with significant power and authority in the higher echelons of 
service also came into being. 

Even after the passing of more than two centuries tha 
general principles of the administrative system as evolved by 
the British over the years still continue to be in vogue in the 
Centre as well as in the States. 

The greatest achievement of India after independence was 
on the administrative front. The Britishers had left behind a 
team of trained and experienced administrators. In India we had 
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, * ' P ° 9x Porienced and demoted men belonging to the 

. service t0 administer the country> For these the cQuntry 
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India after its attainment of independence wanted to give 
priority for the upliftment of Rural masses. Hence several schemes 
were formulated for halping the villagers, Firka Development 
Scheme was formulated at the earlier stages for Rural Reconstruc- 
tion' activities in select areas in each District. The response of 
the people’s participation was found to be more encouraging and 
thus the scheme u a s expanded as Rural Welfare scheme with 
provision of Funds for Water Supply, Roads, Social Education etc. 
These schemes and similar to this, on different nomenclature. 

Rural Welfare Activities were going on in the country. Then 
there came a national thinking and approach and the Government 
desired that there should be an all round coverage of providing 
all amenities in every village of the country entirely. Thus 
National Extension Service Scheme w a s launched for the entire 
country on 2nd October 1952 with about Rs .? lakhs per block 
for providing Water Supply Communications, Agricultural and 
Animal Husbandry Schemes etc. During the course of operation 
of this mighty scheme the people’s participation with their 
contribution both in cash and kind uas in its heights and there 
came the urge from the people and pressure from all political 
quarters for extending the project to every constituency. So 
a phased programme for implementation of all Rural Welfare 
Scheme u a s uorked out and launched in the name of C .0 , P r0 g ramme 
covering the entire country. This scheme provided all help to 
the Rural Community with all schemas covered under National 
Extension Service Scheme and in addition expanded health acti- 
vities. During the course of operation there w a s increased 
agricultural production, improved cattle wealth, economic 
activities under co-operative field, village achieving self 

sufficiency in the food front and employment opportunities far 
moro number of people and improved standard of health among 
rural people. Training activities were provided for man, women 
and youth by organising mass scale training camps imp art in a 
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ever yons of them the knowledge under improved environmental sani- 
tation and better child care. Since the people’s participation 
uas largely felt, it was felt a democratic approach should be 
therefore .implementing all C,D, activities centering round on 
certainin nucleus organisations like Villa ge Pt • Village Co- 
operatives village school and Village Institutions, like Youth 
Clubs etc. and Wadhar Sangams. To achieve this a national 
committee uas formed under the Chairmanship of Shri Balwantrai 
Mehta. The findings of this committee resulted in the formation 
of Pane hay at Acts in every District based on the population. 

Each Block covered a population of 70,000 to 1 lakhs with an 
average of 40 to 50 village Panchayats. A group of village 
Panchayats constituted a Block. Approximately 20 to 25 blocks 
constituted the District. Every state formed a State Develop- 
ment Council. Every block had its own Panchayat Union Councils, 
Every Panchayat had its own elected representatives from 
identified work in their respective jurisdiction. The object 
emphasised is increased production of food materials and to 
decrease the size of population in the country. The People’s 
representatives with the assistance of these local bodies were 
charged with the responsibility for achieving this tuin 
objectives. This has percuiated to the last man in the village 
society and created an awareness with a constructive competition 
drive from one block to other. Procedures were evolved for aug- 
menting the Village Panchayats income through Taxation of House 
Tax, Professional Tax, Vehicle Tax, Special Eater Cess, if 
necessary etc. Every clock otherwise name, as Panchayat Unions 
were given specific Grants for village works programme, Agri- 
culture, Animal Husbandry, Social Education, Health components 
besides the receipts through Taxation like Dangerous and 
offensive Trades, certain portion of Local Cess, Local Cess 
sucharge stamp duty etc. Hence Programme of C.Q. which began in 
a modest way on October 2, 1952 has already covered the entire 
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country benefitting 5,58,000 villages. It was not be exaggeration 
to claim that nowhere perhaps other than Indian has the concept 
found- and deeper and wider application. All the programme 
encompassed under these schemes like agriculture, Animal Husbandry 
Irrigation Co-operation, Public Health, Social Education, Com- 
munication, Water Supply, Village Industries Panchayat and Local 
Self Government have all in fact claimed its victory or progress 
year after year. The programme has also created an awakening 
among the people who were stepped in reaction inter it a and 
superstition. 


During the long struggle for independence Indian leaders 
repeatedly promised the people uho had lived for centuries 
under deep poverty disease and ignorance that with independence 
the new Government and its resources would be mobilised and 
directed towards removing the condition of poverty. As promised 
these developmental programmes had proved way for better life 
in the rural areas with improved living conditions better health 
and lessor mortality among children and small family. India is 
proud as a developing nation was able to provide all the people 
clean water better roads facilities, electricity better houses, 
sanitation schemes and drainage facilities and more employment 
opportunity to rural women and youths. Vocational training for 
educational unemployed on various trades and skills has resulted ir 
more employment opportunities under both public and private sector; 
National Extension Service Scheme have been provided for the 
improvement of she village but they have not on the development 
of individual family. The new schemes like Integrated Rural 
Development Programme are now come with the uplift of the poor, 
weaker sections of the community. Hence, the planning has to be 
shifted to community to individual growth and our past experi- 
ence revealed reorientation of schemes like National Rural 
Employment Programme, Integrated Urban Development Programme, 

Rural Landless Employment Guaranteed Programme' etc . were 
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formulated and is being implemented. Under National Rural Employ- 
ment Programme thousands of Agricultural rural men and uomen 
uho are not having work during the non-agriculture season given 
employment with rice and cash as a source of income. 

Loans to farmers for irrigation social conservation 
improving cattle wealth from Nationalised Banks have resulted 
in the increase of living standards of the rural people. All 
said and done it cannot be denied that our field workers in 
the rural areas still face problems while operating certain 
components under developmental activities due to disunity 
among the community petty misunderstanding among the local 
leaders certainstray cases of particular community exercising 
its influence over the weaker sections of the people. 

In all spheres of activities particularly the Rural 
Development the needs of the villages are looked after by 
the Village Panchayat/T own Pane hay at . The block level 
planning and development is looked after by the Panchayat 
Union, set up. Likewise the development of the District is 
looked after the District Development Council. Now the 
District planning is entrusted to the District Rural Development 
Agency with effect from 1980 in all over India. The District 
Rural Development rtgsncy is formulating all the drought schemes 
for entire district with the help of the own planning body which 
consists of technocrates from various department like Agriculture, 
Animal Husbandry Co-operation, etc. The proper planning is 
formulated and executed with the help of the elected local 
representative of the Local Bodies. The active participation 
of the public is involved in the Development of' the village level 
block level and District level. To make the democratic to be 



more viable and useful the delegation of powers should be given 
to them for discharging their duties freely without any fetters. 


from centralised system of administrative set up at the state or at 
the central level, ■ _ 

The father of the Nation Mahatma Gandhi envisaged that 
Indie; lives in villages a s such villagers should bs given more 

freedom for deciding their destiny to march towards the prosperity 
and welfare of the community. 
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Panchayati ■ Raj in the 1960s was heralded as a 
political revolution. It brought democracy to the door 
steps of the people and ensured their participation in 
developmental activity. Originally called democratic 
decentralization, it was christened by Pandit Nehru as 
Panchayati Raj to underline the fact that "It is a 
system, a style of government of the State", a process 
meant to awaken the people's political awareness and to 
afford new springs of inspiration and support for their 
developmental and welfare activities* 


Miuia srooo Dy participative democracy. Article 
40 of the Constitution of India enjoins upon the state to 
organize village panchayats. Our first 5 Year Plan mooted 
the question of re-organizing rural local government 
institutions and the second 5 year plan emphasized the 
need for creating j£it h in__ t he district a well-organized 
democratic structure of administration. To begin with, 
a ommun it y Development Programme w as launched on 2nd 
October 1952, But it soon turned out to be not a people’s 
programme but that of government. It w a s actually in the 
study of the Community Development Programme that the 
ioe a of Panchayati R a j w a s born. In 1957, a Study Team 
on Community Projects and National Extension Service 
(called .the Baluantrai Plehta Committee) uas appointed 
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by the Government of Jndia to examine the Community 
Deve lopment Programme. It endorsed the principles mooted 
in the second plan and recommended a three-tiered 
arrangement of democratic decentralisation. Soon panchayati 
raj institutions With, varying patterns* came to be 
established all over India. By 1385 there were over 
2,17,300 village panchayats covering 92 per cent of the 
rural population. There are 4526 Panchayat Samitis at 
the SlockA ehsil level covering 88 per cent of the block's 
in the country. There are 330 Zila Parishads covering 
about 76 per cent of the districts in the country.* 

The story of the uos and downs of Panchayati Raj was 
brought out by the Asoka Mehta Committee (1977). It indi- 
cated 3 phases - that of ascendancy 1959-1964; stagnation 
1965-1969 and decline 1969-1977. The decline and decay 
has continued through the 1980s as Well. The reasons for this 
state of affairs are not far to see. In most states, the 
state Government has not relinguished control in the vital 
areas of planning, dec is ion -making and funding. As the Asoka 
Mehta Committee put it, "It is the vastness and growing 
complexity of developmental programmes that has sometimes 
been used as en excuse fez ay-passing the PRIs in the name 
of their structural inadequacies without PRIs being entrusted 
with these challenging tasks.** 


* Data collected from Report of the Committee to Review 
the existing Administrative Arrangements for Rural 
Development and Poverty Alleviation Programmes, (CAAD) 
called the Rno Committee, appointed by the Planning 
Commission, t eptt. of Rural Development , Ministry of 
Agriculture, December 1385, p.40« 

** Report of the Committee on Panchayati Raj Institutions 
1978, p.5. 


On the administrative fronts the failure could partly 
be explained in terms of the p ouer-cum-developman t politics 
which has bedevilled official, non-official relations. As the 
As oka Mehta Report continues; "The officers would feel that 
they are primarily accountable for results and financial 
proprieties to the State G overnm ent . The officials knew no 
better than to trust their own fraternity. They would, on 
the one hand, therefore, be averse to PR Is being entrusted 
with additional functions and on the other would not easily 
get adjusted to working under the supervision of elected 
representatives . The officials cling to power and 
exercise control fo r the sake of efficient and effective 
administration while the non-officials, in the same of 
democracy, meddle in administration and show scant regard 
for technical expertise. One is painfully aware of role- 
transgression and role-aggrandizement, both resulting in 
conflict situations. As Zi a Uddin Khan succintly put it, 

''We hear too much of non-officials handling of the officials. 
In the sphere of Panchayati Raj, we need^ knowing the 
official handling of the non-officials."** The situation 
is further compounded by the social, economic, educational 
and traditional differentiates. 


tate Governments for whatever reason, often postpone 
the holding of elections of supersede some of the important 
tiers of PRIs. Political elite at state level is not enamou- 
red of these institutions. Instead of strengthening the 
democratic process at grass-roots, state-level politicians 


* 


I bid. pp.5,6. 
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perceive a threat in emerging Panchayati raj has given a 
their position. Paradoxically, panchayati raj has given a 
nee lease of. life to entrenched vested interests. Political 
factionalism, corruption, inefficiency, casteism and paro- 
chialism-are rampant. No wonder it has been described as 
the God that failed or a caricature of local government. 

Panchayati Raj is an institutionalised mechanism for 
rural development. It is also a logical extension of the 
democratic framework. Its twin objectives are, therefore 
development and democracy. A crucial challenge is to seek 
an equilibrium between the demands of development and the 
pressures of democracy. Where the state focus is on local 
democracy, panchayati raj is viewed primarily as a system 
of local self-government. Accordingly, it is sought to be 
given the constitutional status as the third and indepen- 
dent tier in our federal polity. This is the position in 
Karnataka to-day. States like Maharashtra, view Panchayati 
Raj largely as an agency of the state government, operating 
in its shadow and under its control. While the former view 
emphasizes self-government, the latter upholds good govern- 
ment. It is not a question of either this or that, that must 
ba sought, but a syncretic concept of panchayati raj, a 
deft combination of both. 


L in 

some 

respect, 


\ Vy^nii- 3 Maharashtra and Gujarat have been siggled our for 
high praise for going farthest in the direction of democratic 
decentralization, in reality it is not so. Karnataka has 
overhauled its system in the 1980s to effect not an incremental 
advance but a quantum leap. Andhra Pradesh is not for behind/ 
Both these states have adopted tho Vandal Panchayat tier 
as recommended by the Asoka Mehta. Committee. Let us examine 
these two models and relate them to the pattern in Maharashtra. 





Karnatak a » To begin with, Karnataka had the three tier system 
with the Panchayat, Taluk Development Board and a District 

- ■ -j 

Development Council. From a position where the Village 
Panchayat was the primary tier and tne District Development 
Council perhaps the least powerful district level body in the 
whole country, the reverse is-now true. So, whether- by accident 
or design, in all the three states studied, the District has 
emerged as the most powerful unit. The question is - Does 
this power -accrue to the Zil a Parishad or is it side-tracked 
by the state or a state dominated agency? The Karnataka model 
is very significant because it has effected a major • and 
genuine devolution of power and authority on Panchayati Raj 
institutions. This is in keeping with the danata Party’s 
election manifesto to give top priority to the idea ’’Power 
to the people". 



The Karnataka Zil a Pari sha ds. Taluk Panchayat Samitis, 
Vandal Pancnayats and Nyaya Panchayats Act came into effect 
inJ^SS,. The Act brings in 3 tiers - the Zil a Parishad, 
Taluk Panchayat S a miti and Scandal Panchayat with the Gram 
Sabha at the village level and Myaya Panchayat at the Scandal 
level. The two significant levels are the Zil a Parishad and 
the Randal f-'anchayat which have effective power to plan and 

and welfare programmes. The Taluk 


execute development. 


P anc ha/ 0.0 o amiti consists of ex-officio members of the taluk 
under the- local ^ LA and is expected to supervise and co- 
ordinate the activities of Randals and a ct as an executive 
agent of trie Zil a Parishad. 1 



he Zila Parishad is a body corporate like the m a ndal 
panchayat and is composed of elected, associate and nominated 
members. It brings in PIPs, PILAs and ilLCs. 25 percent of the 
seats are^raserved for uomen. Seats are also reserved for 
Ms end Sis on population norms. The Adhyaksha and the 
Upadhyaksha are elected from amongst the members of the Zila 
Parishad for a 5 year term. Their salaries are the equivalent 
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of that of Minister of Stats and Deputy Minister respectively. 

The Chief Executive Officer is called the Chief Secretary and 
is of the rank of a Collector and is appointed by the Government. 

Funding, planning and- exscut ing act iv it ies are vested 
in the Zila Parishad. Its most important function is formula- 
tion and execution of district plans. It works through nine 
Standing Committees which are largely development oriented. 

One of them, the Social dustice Standing Committee promotes 
the interests of SCs, Sis and BCs. 

Tho Zila Parishad has been invested with wide powers of 
monitoring and control over the functions of mandal panchayets. 

It can issue an informal writ of mandamus compelling an 
erring Mandal Panchayat to perform its duty. It can suspend or 
prohibit the doing of an act by the M a ndal PanGhayat if it is 
’unjust', unlawful or improper. But such an order must be 
approved by Government. It can even dissolve a Mandal Panchayat. 

Although the Act does not make clear the modus oparandi 
at the district level, according to Abdul Nazeer Sab, the 
Minister for Panchayat Raj, it will be a May or-in-Counc il’ type 
of government. In his own words, "Although we have suggested 
a Mayor-in-Counc il type of set-up in terms of what we call 
the law, there is also another aspects the combination of 
committees. In the committee’s day-to-day administration there 
will be no interference by the President 1 *.* 

The key role of the Chief Secretary of a Zila Parishad 
must be recognised. He will be the link between the Zila 
Parishad’ s bureaucracy and its elected wing. He will also be 
a link between the Zila Parishad and the State Government. 


* As quoted in Panchayati Raj in Karnataka Today ed. by 
George Matthew. Institute of Socaal Sciences, New Delhi, 
1986, p . 61 . 
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He will be the chief co-ordinator at the bureaucratic level 
between the various sectoral departments. he will be the 
chief supervisor to see that the whole machinery at the 
Parishad level ticks. 


While in general, about 90 per cent of the Psnchayati 
Raj resources come from the State Government and only 10 
per cent are raised locally, Karnataka has decided to eventually 
make it 50 per cent from the State and 50 per cent from domestic 
resources. To quote Mazeer Sab again, n 0ur State annual plan is 
of the magnitude of Rs. 650 crores. The resources and the schemes 
we are transferring to the Ziia Parrshads and Man dais will be 
of the order of Rs. 300 crores (i.e. annually about 40 percent). 
And this is only for the plan schemes. We are thinking of 
transferring non— plan schemes also and will take a decision 
soon on this because we are committed to it.”* The Act also 
provides for a Finance Comm is sion , - an expert body, at the state 
level, which will decide on the future division of economic and 
other resources. 

Tho Karnataka idea is to bring all the district develop- 
mental departments and agencies under the purview of elected 
representatives. Till now, the Collector was all-powerful and 
supreme. With administrators wholly accountable to elacted 
representatives , it is to be seen how the system operates in 
practice. The whole planning process is integrated at the 
district level. At the same time, there is to be an inter-district 
council at the State level consisting of the Chief Minister and 
all Zila Parishad Chairmen. Thus, while there is operational 
autonomy for local bodies, this is balanced by institutions 
like the inter-district Council, which promotes coherence. In 
this way, the move towards more decentralization is coupled 


* 


Panchayati Raj in Karnataka To-day, D'.p ,C it . , 


p . 54. 
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with, a move towards cohesion so that local echelons can function 
freely but within an “overall vision jointly conceived and 
continually updated 5 ' . But those moves are limited to the 
development field only wherein Kern at ake will bo tins first 
state to function as a federation of districts. 

The Man dal Panchayat is a wholly elected body of about 
20, with seats reserved for women, SCs, SCs and ^Ts . It has 
obligatory, discretionary and transferred functions. It works 
through a Production Committee concerned with agriculture, 
animal husbandry and rural industries; a social justice committee 
to look after the interests. of the weaker sections and an 
Amenities Committee to oversee education, public health and 
public works. Funds are provided by the State Government or the 
Zila Parish ad. The Government is to make a grant at the rate 
of Rs. 10 par head outside plan resources. Gut of this 75 per 
cent remains with the mandal P, .nchayat s and 25 per cent goes 
to the Zila Parishads. The Mandal Panchayat is meant t o be the 
effective second tier. Yet, its range of functions is limited 
and it is subject to strict supervision by the Zila Parishad. 

The Karnataka model has effected a radical structural 
change in Panchayat! Raj. It has vested funding, planning and 
executive powers in the Zila Parishad. It is expected to be given 
taxing powers in due course of time. It has made the elected 
representatives all powerful. This arrangement needs to be 
backed by a constitutional amendment recognizing the district 
as on independent third tier in our federal system complete 
with a local list of subjects, separate and well-defined 
sources of income and separate local personnel as well, 

Andhra Pradesh ; This state introduced Panchayat! Raj on 1st 
November 1959 , a month after Rajasthan. Bath states, in keeping 

with the Baluantrni Mehta Committee recommendations have the 

■ ^ ..... • 0 ' 

Panchayat Samiti as the most important level of decentralization. 

A close study of, the Andhra Pradesh system indicates that for 
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all practical purposes, it is not so 
integration and the district is still 


much decentralization 
all powerful . 


as 


To make the Panchayati Raj institutions play an important 


r ola in the over all aeon om ic juvelopmufit ■ ot. the r u x ol 


community aspaci ally 'the 
changes were introduced. 


weaker sections, certain important 
in the relevant Acts before the last 


ordinary Panchayati Raj elections of 'i981« i) The voting age 


was reduced from 21 to 18 years, (ii) Direct elections for the 


offices of Sarpanchos and members of the Gram Panchayat and 
Presidents of- Panchayat Samitis. Indirect elections for the 
\J ice— President of the Panchayat Sam it i and Chairman ano Vice— 
Chairman of Zila Paris had, (iii) Reservation of elected posts 
for SCs and STs. 1 4% of the offices of the Presidents of 
Panchayat Sam it i in each district are reserved for SCs. Further, 
all the Offices of President of Panchayat Sam it i in scheduled 
areas and in other areas, these offices in proportion to the 
population of the STs are reserved for them. Similarly, three 
offices of Chairman, Zila Par ishads have been reserved for 
SCs and one for STs in the stats. Besides, three persons 
belonging to Backward Classes and one person belonging to 
minorities (linguistic or religious) and two women are to be 
co-opted by a Panchayat Samiti or a Zila Parish ad* Elections 
are conducted on a non-party basis. 

From the administrative point of view no significant change 
has been effected in the 1959 pattern. At the district level, 
there are two sectors of administration - state and 'Panchayati 
Raj. While the former takes care of regulatory work, the latter 
is in charge of developmental activity. While in Maharashtra • 
the collector has a truncated role to the extent that he is not 
oirectly involved in L il a Parishad activity, in Andhra Pradesh 
the Collector controls both: the state and Panchayati Raj 
sectors. Thus the district administration as a whole is united 
by bringing both regulatory end developmental departments 
under the charge of the Collector. He has ultimate responsibility 
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for regulatory departments (the direct responsibility being that 
of the district revenue officer) and direct responsibility for 
developmental departments. 



With the acceptance of the report of the fl.D.Raju Committee 
of 1967, an integrated approach is adopted regarding all 
developmental activities by bringing the departmental heads 
together in the State developmental board with the Chief Secretary 
as its Chairman. A similar board providing a link between 
the state and panchayati raj sectors is set up at the 
district level, with the Collector as its (Chairman. The system 
has thus in a way, interwoven all agencies of the state, district 
and panchayati raj - concerned with- developmental administration 
into an integrated one. As Prof. Muttalib has put it. "With the 
enhanced powers and authority of the Collector, the Government 
has physically come down at district level.”* This has severely 
been criticised for it is tantamount to creating a fourth tier 
namely the Zila developmental board, as the all-pouerful and 
controlling agency of panchayati raj with a senior bureaucrat, 
a symbol of the state government, having enhanced powers, prestige 
and status as Chairman. Such a board steals the thunder from 
the Zila Parish.ad, makes its standing committees redundant and 
belittles the role of the people's representatives. 


To rectify this defect, the Zila Development Boards were 
abolished and the District Planning Boards which existed before 
the advent of Panchayati Raj were revived. The idea was that the 
District Planning would ensure increased participation of elected 
representatives and also have 3 comprehensive approach to 



formulation and implementation of Plan and non-Plan. developmental 
activities at the District level, encompassing rural and urban 


A .Mutt alib , "Decentralisation or Integr 
Government Institutions in Rural India ed 
and V.R.K.Paramahamsa NICD Hyderabad 1970 


ion?" in Local 
by R *N .Hal dipur 
0161. 
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ar3a s and co-ordinating the functioning of a number of develop- 
mental agencies like DRD/., ZP , ITD/. and other District level 
autonomous bodies. 

The District Planning Board which is headed by a Minister 
nominated by the Chief Minister will consist of the following 
members, (l) The Chairman of the Zila Parishad concerned uho 
is sx— officio Vice-Chairman. of the Z.PB, (x) the members of the 
Zila Parishad specified in .clauses lii), (iii), (iv) and (v) 
of sub-section (3) on section 36 of the act i.e. ML ,, 3 and MPs 
in the District (3) the District Collector who will be Member- 
Secretary (4) such other persons, not exceeding 15, as may be 
nominated by the Government. 


In order to strengthen Panchayati Raj institutions, the 
Government has provincialised the services of all the Panchayati 
Raj employees in order to enable these institutions to spend 
substantial portion of their income on developmental activities. 

The Government has also delegated enhanced financial powers 
to accord administrative sanction in respect of uork/schemes 
taken up by Panchayati S a mitis and Zila Parishads. 

bring the administration, both regulatory and develop- 
mental, closer to the people, the State Government has decided 
to set up Man dais . One Man dal is proposed for each group of 
villages with a population ranging from 35,000 to. 55,000 with 
suitable relaxations in backward and tribal areas. The Man dais 
will replace the existing Taluks and F irk as for regulatory and 
revenue administration and replace the Pane hay at Samitis in 
the field of development administration. As a preliminary step, 
1104 Revenue M a ndals have been instituted by abolishing the 
existing Taluks and Firkas with effect from • 25-5-85. Man dal 
headquarters are located in identified growth centres which 
will provide basic and essential services to the population 
in the area. Proposals are now under active consideration of 



the Government to bring in Flgndai Panchayats in place of the 
existing Pane hay at Sam it is while retaining the Gram Panchayats 
, at the village level and Zila Parishad at the District level. 

The Andhra Pradesh model clearly shows integration. It 
brings regulatory and development departments under the Collector, 
unlike the bifurcation in Maharashtra. As in Maharashtra, so 
also in Andhra, there are 2. IAS officers available for district 
administration. In either case, the Collector is the senior of 
the tuo. The only difference being that the Andhra Collector 
has ultimate responsibility for regulatory departments and 
direct ' responsibilit y for development departments. While the 
Maharashtra Collector presides over regulatory departments 
leaving the development departments to CEO of Zila Parishad. 

Also, by having a state development board linked with a zila 
development board, all agencies of the state, district and 
panchayati raj concerned with development viere integrated. 

With tho District Planning Board in place of the Zila Development 
Board, composed very much on the lines of its Maharashtra 
counterpart, Andhra Pradesh is combining features of Panchayati 
Raj in -Maharashtra with those of Karnataka in respect of Mandal 
Panchayats, 

Mah arashtra? It ushered in Panchayati Raj in flay 1962 on the 
basis of the Maharashtra Zila Parishads and Panchayat Sam it is : 
Act, 1961 and the Bombay Village Panchayats Act 1958 (Bombay 
Act No. Ill of 1959). In keeping with tho Naik Committee's 
(i960) recommend at ions, it hoe made the District, the most 
significant level of dccontraiizat ion with the Panchayat Sam it i 
functioning as its statutory regional committee. This basic 
structure has remained unchanged to this day despite the 
evaluation of the Bongiruar Committee (l970) and the P.B.Patil 
Committee (1S84). d • . 
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Maharashtra accepts the Zila Perished as "the best operative 
unit of local administration 11 . It has a membership of 40 to 60 
elected Councillors and others but rich no place for DPs, DCs 
and MLAs. It works through a Standing Committee and 7 subjects 
Committees. The Zila Parish ad is virtually totally dependent 
on tho State Government for its finances. The Stats Government 
provides full grants on all tho schemes and works of a committed 
nature and gives full assistance for the administrative establish- 
ments and their contingent expenditure. 


There is a dichotomy in the organizational pattern of the 
administrative personnel. The upper cadres of Class I and Class 
II are government nominees. Class III and Class IV are parishad 
cadres. The Chief Executive Officer is from the IAS cadre and 
is in overall charge. He is assisted by a Deputy Chief Executive 
Officer of the rank of Deputy Collector who acts as the Secretary 
of the Parishad. ui ith . the CEO high and mighty » ha is unable to 
weld his colleagues into a fine team. It is not co-ordination 
among equals but subordination to his leadership. This situation 
repeats itself at the Pane-hay at Samit i level where the Block 
Development 0 rfTre-aa_i.s ail supreme. 

When one talks of local planning, one expects the local 
body to assess local needs and resources and work out the complete 
programme all within the framework or guide-lines provided by 
the higher level agencies. But in the name of local planning all 
that is done is an inventory of felt needs. Actually, there are 
a number of district level schemes ail formulated by the state 
government and patterned by it in terms of content, staff and 
finances. It is therefore not a local plan, based on local needs 
and local knowledge, but a state plan for localities. This 
pattern of decentralization opens a Pandora’s box since local 
functionaries are concerned with essentially distribution of 
individual or collective goods and services. This only 
multiplies avenues for corruption. Often, it leads to lop-sided 
development, waste of scarce resources and lack of local 
enthusiasm and participation. 
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District level planning in Maharashtra suffers from the 
same weaknesses. Dorking on the assumption that panchayati raj 
bodies cannot prepare realistic local area plans, this activity 
is entrusted to a separate n.on-st atutory body outside the Zila 
Parishad called the District Planning and Development Council 
(DPDC) . The reasons advanced for this arrangement are that the 
Zila Parishads are concerned with only rural areas while district 
planning covers a much wider area including the urban parts, and 
includes subjects oyer and above those transferred to Zila 
Parish ads and which are administered by the State’s District 
officers. The DPDC is a body of 30 to 40 members which brings in 
MPs, ML A s and others like the Divisional Commissioner, Represen- 
tatives of Urban Local Authorities and Public hector Undertakings 
and some nominated non-of f ic ials . It is very much like the 
District Planning Board of Andhra Pradesh with the Collector a 
powerful person and the Parishad members relegated to the back- 
ground. But while Andhra Pradesh integrates regulatory and 
developmental activity, Maharashtra keeps them apart. bo does 
Karnataka. But with Maharashtra unlike Karnataka, the strong 
arm of the state government is very much in evidence. 

In fact, -"In Maharashtra, instead of more developmental 
activity being entrusted to the Zila Parishad, the move is in 
the reverse direction. For instance, Central schemes like Small 
Farmers Development Agency (SFDA) and Drought Prone Areas 
Programme (DPAP) or even the state’s prestigious Employment 
Guarantee Schjme(EGS) are not brought within the purview of 
tho Zila Parishads although they are involved in the work of 
implementation. The large number of orders and directions of 
the at ate Government that go along with implementation of trans- 
ferred activities seriously curtail the decision-making cowers 
of the 1 acted bodies. Add to this the inadequacy of staff, 
infrequent elections, decline of Plan allocation resources and 
one can easily explain the decline and decay of Panchayati 
Raj institution s. jG'yTyTV-: ly; Tr'dlv 
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Some remedial action was proposed by the Rao Committee 
appointed by the Planning Commission when it advocated that the 
planning authority should be an arm of the Zila Parishad and 
that a planning cell should be set up to uncertake planning, 
.reviewing and monitoring work. For Maharashtra, the Bongiruar 
Committee recommended that the Planning Officer’s post which 
Ua s sought to be abolished should on the contrary be up-graded 
and redesignated as Deputy Chief Executive Of f icer(Planning) 
and this recommendation was accepted by the Government. The 
Patil Committee recommended a District Planning and Evaluation 
Cell under the DPDC and a District Planning and Evaluation 
officer under the Zila Parishad. 

All said and done, it is a truism that ''real planning 
functions have not percolated to the district level nor the 
Panchayati Raj institutions have been involved in the process 1 ', 

With decision-making concentrated at the state level and with 
top administrative personnel at the district, belonging to the 
state cadre, there is no real decentralization. The state holds 
on to the reins of power and has neither the political nor the 
administrative will to decentralise. 

■ The Asoka Mehta Committee talked of the lack of clarity in 
regard to the concept of P ancTTa y atT R a j itself and the objectives 
for whTich It" stands. To quote the report , "Some would treat it 
just as an administrative agency? others as an extension of democ- 
racy at the grass-roots level? and still others as 3 charter of rur- 
al local government.”* Maharashtra subscribes - largely to the first 
idea. Since development is ail- import ant and the state government 
is responsible for it, Panchayati Raj is essentially a tool in the 
hands of the state to achieve that end. One could do no better 
than quote the Bongiruar Committee that manifests this thinking 
in clear terms: "These august authorit ies(P a rl lament and State 


* Report of the Asoka Mehta Committee on Panchayati Raj 

Institutions, Govt, of India, August 1.978, New Delhi, p. 6 . 
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legislatures) in fact and in law » 1 are the real custodians of the 
people's power s • some of which they, from tinns to time, and to the 
extant necessary and expedient, devolve upon the lower tiers of 
their limbs, elected or otherwise, without absolving themselves 
from the ultimate responsibility in respect of those subjects too 
for which also the people would always hold them accountable. 
Therefore, they always retain with them the final authority also 
in respect of the subjects transferred to the local authorities. 0 
And again, *‘The system has to be regarded as a structure devised 
within the state structure to ensure involvement of the people, 
at appropriate levels, in the process of development in certain 
specified matters and to promote a democratic way of life and to 

evolve administrative organizations tc support and sustain the 

-* 

same.” 

Though from time to time efforts have been made to activate 
Panchayati Raj institutions and remedy defocts high-lighted by 
committees, nevertheless Panchayati Raj is viewed very much as an 
agency of the State Government. 

Undoubtedly, in Maharashtr e , the Zila Parishad is important. 
But its importance lies, not so much in its being the top-most tier 
in Panchayati Raj as much as in its linkages with co-op ex at ives and 
the state government, Though like Karnataka, developmental activity 
is separated from that which is regulatory, yet in the operational 
mechanisms of developmental activity one can see a significant 
difference. While the Karnataka Zila Parishad handles planning 
and executing, the Maharashtra pattern shows the controls of the 
state. To conclude, the Karnataka model could be described as the 
best attempt so far in decentralization, .the Maharashtra model is 
still largely delegation and Andhra, though largely a. model of 
integration is in the process of incorporating features of the 
Karnataka model. 


* Bongirwar Committee Report, p.207. 
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The importance of Local Self 0 overnment esDecially in 
.rural areas has been recognised in our country from time 
immemorial. In early days thers was some sort of Self Government 
which was a success even without statute. Then with the 
passing of establishment o-f District Boards, Local Boards and • 
Municipality, Local Government has bean working quite 
successfully. 

The creation of Village Panchayats as Self governing 
autonomous units of administration is logical and proper 
culmination in the process of Local Self Government. The 
recognition of the Village as a Unit of administration is an 
important land mark in the scheme of decentralisation and 
administration of a vast country like ours. The country has 
improved both in efficiency and purpose by creating a sense 
of self confidence and self-sufficiency in the several 
hundreds of thousands of villagers all over the country. 

From time immemorial India has been the land of 
villages. It has continued to be so right down to the 
present day in spite of all the vicissitudes through which 
it has passed. 

In old days every tillage was an entity by itself 
managing its own affairs and providing all the daily and 
essential necessities for the sustenance of life; the society 
being organised on the basis fif appropriate division of labour. 

In early days the village elders were the custodians of 
the health, wealth and progress of village. They settled their 



disputes, organised for community activity and concerted action 
whenever necessary. The kingdom or State, uas a collection of 
such village units administered on a highly decentralised 
basis. The' people, imbued with a strong sense of village 
units, worked as one in all matters- relating to their common 
interests and were consequently happy and contented. Simply 
living and high thinking were their distinctive characteristics. 
They were peace loving, unselfish and public spirited. Tolerance 
and hospitality were their watch-words. It uas under these 
favourable conditions that Indian culture developed. The 
economic prosperity of the people uas assured by the local 
self-sufficiency and the local initiative which it encouraged. 
Religion flourished and a system of philosophy which won the 
admiration of the whole world was perfected. 

Then came the foreign domination, which deprived the 
people of their initiative and destroyed local patriotism. 

The foreign domination dislocated the original structure of 
Indian society. The taxes paid vanished into the central 
coffers of the Government and were being spent in ways not 
directly beneficial to the villages or the villager. A 
highly centralised administration sapped the vitality of the 
people. With an unnatural growth of the towns and of a 
more sophisticated urban population, the village lost its 
importance and usefulness, and the basis of economic and 
cultural development. 

In a country 1 ike ours which is predominantly rural in 
character, where there is still, in our villages, a live sense 
of corporation unity, the village must necessarily be the basic 
administrative un it . It is already so in matters relating to 
agricultural taxation and the collection of land revenue. The 
next step to make every village a self-contained unit, managing 
its own affairs and meeting as far as possible all its needs 
in the matter of food and clothing by local production and 
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providing on its own initiative for all ths social, economic 
and cultural necessities of the people. The need was - felt 
for a democratic set up to- administer the villages with a 
governmental control on important matters like finance, etc. 

In 1884, the first Local Board was constituted forming 
more townlsts rather than villages. This system did not 
apply to all villages and the vast majority of them uera 
left unattended. 

Then 1920, the Madras \1 ill age Pane hay ats---Ac± was 
passed. but the Psnchaysts under this Act, could not thrive 
for lack of finance and the necessary powers to execute 
the works. 

Later , in 1930, the Madras Local Boards Act uas.-am-e-fKied 
bringing within its scope the Panchayats con.sfcit-ut ed under 
the village Panchayats Act thus placing- the Panchayats on 
the same footing as the Unions. The s up eru is. ion- -and -cxontrol 
of panchayats were divided between tha-Taluk Boards wherever 
they existed and subsequently between the district Boards 
and the Government through the Inspector of Local Boards 
with certain reserve powers for the Collector. 

When the Congress Ministry assumed office in 1937 an 
attempt was made to make this Panchayat Unions autonomous 

units, but it did not succeed as before the proposals 
could take some concrete shape, the Ministry had to quit 
Office in 1939. Thus during the advisers Regime, Madras 
Act XII of 1946 was passed and the new Act became L a w in the 
same year. But the Advisers desisted from bringing it into 
force and left it to the popular Ministry. It was felt that a 
comprehensive Act giving functional efficiency in vesting the 
dynamic power to reorganise and control village life in all 
its aspects so as to ensure for the people pure drinking 
water, clean surroundings, healthy food ana self-sufficiency 
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in all matters governing their daily life and immense opportu- 
nities for co-operation for their mutual welfare. 

After independence to achieve those aspects by the 
Act X of 1950, i.e. Madras Village Panchayats Act of 1950 was 
passed. Under which a Panchayat for each Village or hamlet 
with a population of 500 and more was established, villages 
of lesser population was grouped with other cant i-guou s 
villages and a single panchayat has to be formed for the 
group. The formation of Panchayats was compulsory. The 
residents of Village were offered to elect their representative 
to the Panchayat. The Panchayats was to consist of 
elected representative of the people, elected by secret 
ballot the residential areas of the village being suitably 
divided into groups for the purpose. The village • he adman 
will be an ex-officio member, with no right to vote in the 
meetings of the Panchayat* 

The President was- to be elected directly by the whole 
electorate* The V ice-P resident was to be elected by the 
members of- the Panchayat. There was no reservation of seats 
for any community or class. However, there was provision to 
co-opt any person belonging to minority community or woman* 

The electoral roll, was provincial legislative Assembly list. 
The Uillage Panchayat was to manage all the. local institutions 
and deal with all local matters - civic and administration. 

This include construction, repair and maintenance of public 
roads in the Village or leading to neighbouring villages? the 
lighting of streets and public places, the construction of 
drains and the disposal of drainage water and sullage; 
sanitation; the cleaning of streets; removal of rubbish, the 
provision of public latrines and the cleaning of latrines 
whether public or private. There was provision for protected 
supply of water for drinking and the sinking and repairing of 
uelxs, ponds, tanks for washing and bathing purposes and the 
construction of and maintenance of water works. 



The Panchayat was also entrusted uith the administration 
of vicil and criminal justicsl the Registration of Documents! 
all the village panchayat can make provision for planting 
and preservation of trees on the side of public roads, and 
maintenance of public markets, control of fairs and festivals 
in the- village. The opening and maintenance of public 
slaughter houses. Improvements of agriculture and agricul- 
tural stock and the holding of agricultural shows. The 
opening and maintenance of public cart-stands, cattle sheds, 
etc., the promotion and management of Cottage industries, 
the opening and maintenance of reading rooms and libraries. 
Setting up and maintaining of dispensaries, maternity and 
child welfare centres. The setting up and maintenance of 
wireless receiving sets, play-grounds and physical culture 
and other measures of public utility calculated to promote 
the safety, health, comfort or convenience cf the inhabitants 
of the village. 

The present Act, Tamil Nadu Panchayats Act (XXXV) of 
1958 came into force with effect from January, i960, 
through -ut the State except Kanyakumari and Senkotta Taluks 
under Sac, 13, Madras Village Panchayats Act was repealed uith 
effect from the data of which the Panchayat Union Council came 
into existence. The Panchayat Union Council under the scheme 
of the -hot, will come into existence into State according to 
a phased programm- in 3 batchesS- 

First from 2no October 1960 

Second from April 1961 

Third from October 1961 

Panchayat means the body constituted for the Local 
t\ dm in is t rat ion of Village or Town under this Act* 

Under 3e.c*3 5 the Inspector appointed by the Government 
under this Act is empowered to classify and declare 


every 
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local area possessing urban characteristics and comprising a 
revenue village or villages or any portion of a revenue 
village or contiguous portion of two or more revenue villages 
and having a population estimated at not less than 5,000 
and an annual income estimated at not less than Rs.10,Q00/~ 
as a Panchayat Town for the purpose of this Act. 

Government is empowered- if motion is passed by both 
the houses of the Legislative to declare any village or town 
as township if it is Industrials Labour Institutional and 
health resort. In such event a function of the Panchayat would 
be transferred to the Township Committee. 

Sec. 7, provides for formation of Panchayat Unions by 
notification by the Government. 

Under Sec. 8, Panchayats will be constituted for each 
village and far each town. 

Under Sec. 10, the strength of the total number of 
members of the Panchayat shall be notified by the Inspector 
in accordance with such scale as may be prescribed with 
reference to population. 

Under Sec. 11, Panchayat Union Councils shall be 
constituted for each Panchayat Union and the administration of 
Panchayat Unions shall vest in the Panchayat Union Council. 

Cvery Panchayat Union Council shall be a body corporate in 
the name of the Panchayat Union. 

Panchayat Union Council shall consists of a Chairman, 
Presidents of all Panchayat Unions and one non-member in each 
Town Committee in the Panchayat Union. The power is gives to 
the Panchayat Union Council to co-opt a woman member or a member 
of Schedule C a ste or Schedule Tribe, if there is no member who 
is a woman or a person belonging to Schedule Caste or Schedule 
Tribe. 
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Under See. 16, for the purpose of sleeting members to a 
Panchayat, the Inspector is empowered to divide the village 
or town into wards and determine the number of members to be 
returned by each uard in accordance uith such scale as may be 
prescribed. 

Sec. 17: The term of Office of the • members of every 
Pane hay at Union shall b 2 3 -ys-rs. The term of the Office of 
the members of every Pane hay at Union Council is also 3 years. 

Sec.20: provides for preparation of electrol roll and 
qualification of 3 person entitled to vete. Unless a person 
registered in the electrol roll of the Village is not entitled 
to stand for election. The age qualification for election is~ ' 
21 years for a membership as well as- for the Chairmanship* 

The Officer and Servants of the Government and Local Bodies 
cannot stand for election. Every residents whose name is 
found in the electrol roll, who is not of unsound mind uho had 
a conviction for a offence punishable under the Indian Penal 
Code or under this Act shall not be entitled to stand for 
election. 

The- President shall convene meetings, shall act on the 
records of the Panchayat and discharge the duties specifically 
imposed on him by the Act. 

There shall be a Chairman for every Panchayat Union 
Council to be elected as provided um or Sec. 36 A of this Act. 

Government can appoint an Executive Officer under Sec. 40 
for every Town Panchayat. In the case of Village Panchayat 
Unions the Presidents of the Village shall perform the functions 
of the Executive Officer. The Executive Officer’s functions 
are to attend the meetings of the Panchayat or any Committee 
to take part in the discussions without right to vote or move 
any resolution. The Executive Authority shall carryout the 


resolutions of the Panchayat to control all the Officers, 
Servants of the Panchayat and discharge all the duties 
imposed on him by this Act. 

Under- Sec. 445 This provides for appointment of 
Commission for each Panchayat Union Council. The Commissioner 
is to attend the meeting of the Panchayat Union Council, to 
take part in the discussions without right to vote and to 
carryout the resolutions of the Panchayat Union Council. 

Under Sec. 45: This gives a emergency power to the 
Commissioner for execution of any work, necessary for the 
wealth and safety of the public. 

Every Panchayat shall submit to the Panchayat Union 
Council the report of its administration for each year as 
soon, may be up to the close of- such year within the prescribed 
date. The report shall be prepared by the Executive Authority 
and scrutinised and forwarded by the Panchayat. Similarly, 
every Panchayat Union shall submit to the collector, the 
consolidated report of its administration and all the 
administrations of- all Panchayat to the Panchayat Union for 
each year. The Report shall be prepared by the Commissioner 
in the Panchayat Union and Panchayat shall consider and 
forward it with its resolutions. The Collector is also 
empowered to prepare a general report of the (administration 
of the Panchayat Union Council and the Panchayat in the 
districts, place the same before the District Development 
Council and submit the same to the Government with a copy of 
the resolution of the District Development Council. The duties 
of the Panchayat is set out in Section 63:- 

a) The construction, repair and maintenance of all 

village roads, that is to say, all public roads. 

b) The lighting of the public roads and public places. 
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c) The construction of drains and the disposal of drainage 
water and sullage; 

d) The cleansing of streets, the removal of rubbish heaps, 
jungle growth and pricklypear, the filling in of discussed 
wells, insanitary ponds, pools, ditches, pits, or hollows, 
and other improvements of the sanitary condition of the 
village or townj 

e) The provision of public latrines and arrangements to 
cleanse latrines whether public or private; 

f) The opening and maintenance of burial and burning 
ground; and 

g) The sinking and repairing of wells, the excavation, repair 
and maintenance of ponds or tanks and the construction 

and maintenance of water-works for the supply of water for 
supply of water for drinking, washing and bathing purposes. 

Section 64s This gives power to Panchayat for 

a) the planting and preservation of trees on the sides of 

all public roads in the village or town subject to mutually 
agreed terms and conditions between the Panchayat and the 
authority which maintains the road in case of road is not 
maintained by the Panchayat itself; 

b) the lighting of public roads and public place in areas 
other than built-up areas; 

c) the opening and maintenance of public markets other than 
markets which are classified as Panchayat Union Markets; 

d) the control of fairs and festivals other than those 
classified as Panchayat Union fairs and festivals; 



e) 

th e 

opening 

an d 

maintenance 

of 

public 

landing places, 


halting plac 

es 

and cart-stands 

and of 

public cattle- 


shed 

s; 






f) 

the 

opening 

and 

maint enanc e 

of 

publ ic 

si aughter-houses; 

g) 

the 

opening 

and 

maintenance 

o f 

reading rooms; 


h) the establishment and maintenance of uireless receiving 
sets, playgrounds, parks, sports clubs and centres of 
physical culture; 


i) the opening and maintenance of literacy centres and 
. centres for imparting social education; and 

j) the construction of works of public utility and the 
provision of other facilities for the safety, health, 
comfort, convenience, culture or recreation of the 
inhabitants of the village or town. 

Section 655- Subject to the - pr ov is ions of this Act 
it shall be the duty of a P anchayat Union Council, within the 
limits of its funds, to make reasonable provision for carrying 
out the requirements of the panchayat union in respect of the 
following matters, namely J- 

a) the construction, repair and maintenance of all 

public roads in the Pan.chayat Union which are classified 
as Panchayat Union Roads and of all bridges, culverts, 
road-dams and causeways on such roads; 

b) the establishment and maintenance of dispensaries 
and the payment of subsidies to rural medical 
practitioner s| • 

o) (Omitted by Tamil Nadu Act XXVIII of 1986) 

d) .the construction and maintenance of poor houses, 

orphanages, shops, stalls plinths, the training and 
employment of vaccinators, the removal of congestion of 
population and the provision of house-sites; 




e) the opening and maintenance and expansion or 
improvement of elementary schools , including the payment 
of grants-to private managements in respect of 
elementary schools? 

f) (Omitted by Tamil Nadu Act XXVIII of 1986) 


the control of fairs and festivals classified by the 
Panchayat Union Council as those reserved for control 
by it | 


veterinary relief 


the extention of village-sites and the regulation of 
building? 

the opening and maintenance of public markets uhich 
are classified as Panchayat Union Markets? 


lating to births and 


the maintenance of statistic 
deaths? 


ishment and maintenance of choultri 


improvements of agriculture, agricultural stock and 
the holding of agricultural shows? and 

the promotion and encouraged of cottage industries. 


Other matters uhich Panchayat Union Council has pouer 
are set out in Section 67 s — • 


All unreserved forests in the Village and the* 
commencement of the Act was vested on the Panchayat to be 
administered for the benefit of the Village, The power to 
Government to resume unreserved forests and payment of 
compensation. All public roads in Panchayat shall vest 
in the Panchayat vide Sec, 73, Similarly, all public roads 
in Panchayat Union Council shall vest in Panchayat Union 
Council, 
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All water work's shell w est in the P anchayat vide See .84. 

Under Section 87? Panchayat can regulate the use of 
lands which are set apart for any of the purposes namely 
cattle-sheds, village-sites and for common use of the 
inhabitants of such village or town; for communal purposes. 

Under Section 99? Panchayat Union Councils may after 
obtaining the previous poivriaoaion of Inspector? can provide 
places for use as public markets. 

Under Section 100? the licence may be given to private 
market body by the Panchayat. 

Under Section 112, the Panchayat Union Council can 
grant permission for construction of factory and to install' 
machinery. 

TAXATION AMD FINANCE 

There shall be a levied- in every Panchayat development 
block, a local cess at the rate of 45 nays paise on every 
rupee of land revenue payable to the Government, with pouer 
to Panchayat to recover the local cess under Tamil Nadu Revenue 
Recovery Act. Out of the proceeds of the local cess collected, 
in every Panchayat touin or in a Panchayat Development Block a 
sum representing tuo-ninths of the said proceeds shall be 
credited to the Town Panchayat Fund, 

Out of the oaicnco c Ur proceeds of the local cess 
collected in the Panchayat Development Block such percentage 
may be fixed by the Panchayat Union Council to be credited to 
Village Panchayat Funds. Panchayat can levy tax like House 
Tax, Professional Pax and Vehicle Tax. Pan.chayat.s- can also 
levy duty on transfer of property as provided under Section 124. 
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Section 135 provides for Pane hay at Union Funds. 

Section 140 provides that the Executive Authority of the 
Pane hay at and the Commissioner shall prepare budget and place 
it before the Pane hay at or . the Panchayat Union Council respec- 
t ively . 

Government control is provided as followsS- 

Section 144, appointment of Officers for inspecting, 
superintending of the operations of the Panehayats and Panchayat 
Union Councils, Government can nave power to regulate rules 
regarding, methods of recruitment conditions of service etc., 

Section 147; Inspector may be order suspend or cancel 
any resolution passed, as provided in this Section. 

Section 149 (A) provides for Inspector of his own 
motion or on a representation in writing signed by not less 
than tuo-thirds of the sanctioned strength of the Panchayat to 
remove the President, if satisfied that the President wilfully 
omits or refused to carry out or disobeys any provision of this 
Act or rule, by-law, regulation, or lawful orders of this Act, 
after calling for his explanation. 

Any meeting to bo convened by the Tasildar for the 
consideration of the notice end the explanation, if any, and 
the proposal for the removal of the President, at the Office of 
the Panchayat at a time appointed by the Tasildar. 


If 


Government also have similar power to remove the Chairman 
of Panchayat Union Council, as provided under Section 151. 



Section 151 provides for motion of no confidence on 


Chairman 


Section 154, provides for the Government to 
the Panchayat under the grounds mentioned therein 


Section 155 provides for Government can dissolve the 
Panchayat Union Councils, Government has power to make rules 
and by-laws under Section 178. 
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I have analysed in detail the various clauses in the 
Tamil Nadu Panchayat Act of 1958 showing the achievement of 
complete Local Self Government in rural areas. The adminis- 
tration of the villages has- thus been vested in elected bodies 
confering to the villagers the right to vote and elect their 
representatives to the Panchayat, Panchayat Union, Panchayat 
Union Council with ■ control and supervision of the Government. 

The Act thus has creasted village Panchayat, Town Panchayat, 
Panchayat Union and Panchayat Union Council. 

The Town Panchayats are placed in slightly higher 
footing than the Village Panchayats, Town Panchayats have 
Executive Officer appointed by the Government, while the 
village panchayat does not have such functionery. The President 
acts as the Executive Authority. The funds of the Village 
Panchayats have to be lodged in the Panchayat Union Consolidated 
fund maintained by the Panchayat Union Council, while the Town 
Panchayats can operate a separate treasury account in their own 
name. The accounts of the Town Panchayats are audited by the 
examiner of local .fund accounts, the accounts of the Village 
Panchayats are audited by the Executive Officers of the 
Panchayat Union Council. 

There is also provision, for lady member of the Panchayat 
and the member belong to schedule caste and schedule tribe. 

There is provision for election of the members of the Panchayat 
in each ward, each ward returning one or mare members as 
determined by the Collector. The voting is through adult 
franchise and secret ballot. The Panchayat electors has 
vote only for ward representatives. The Chairman of the 
Panchayat (President and Vice President) are elected from 
among themselves by the members themselves. 

The main source of Panchayat finance is Panchayat 
Development Scheme budget prepared by the State Government 
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for the duration of five years plan containing an estimate 
of funds available from the local revenues , Government grants 
to cover expenses on Elementary Educations School Heals 
programme, community development schemes, jnaintenance of 
minor irrigation sources, maternity centres and dispensaries. 

The special local 'revenues includes ail those resources 
raised by the Panchayats and Panchayat Union Councils as part 
of their matching contribution for different schemas for which 
government gives statutory as well as non-statut ory grants. 

Thus this budget constitutes a radical innovation in the domain 
of Panchayat Raj finances as it places the Panchayats and 
Panchayat Union Councils budget estimates on an integrated 
pattern removing the legal and accounting problems inherent in 
the multiplicity and objectives of funds made available to the 
local bodies. Ordinary local revenues are tax revenues and 
assigned revenues taxes are levied on houses, profession, 
trades and calling and on vehicles. 

Assigned revenues are share of local cess levied at the 
rate of 45 naye paise in every rupee of land revenue. The 
share of local cess surcharge in case the Panchayat Union 
Council levies a surcharge, share on the duty of transfers 
of property. 

E^very Panchayat has to receive village house tax 
matching grants to the extent of 100 percent for every 
rupee collected by the village panchayat as house tax. 

The Panchayat has its own establishment, appointing 
clerks, officers, servants scvengers. The Panchayat can 
utilise the services of village officers, karnam on payment 
of special allowances, Tdwo Panchayat has large staff 
competently headed by Executive Officer appointed by the . 
Government, paid out of Panchayat funds, clerks, sanitary 
inspectors, maistries, pump mechanics-, peons, attendants and 
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c ar t- dr iv er s , menials and scvengers and bill collectors 
appointed by Town Panchayat. 

The Pane hay at Union Councils are formed for each of the 
community development block and consist of four types of 
members ex-officio member, presidents of town and village 
panchayats co-opted members, including women and schedule 
castes and scheduled tribes, associate members i.e. flLA whose 
constituency cover the Panchayat Union flLC if his residing 
in a Panchayat Union, who are entitled to take part in the 
proceedings of the council but cannot vote or contest election 
for the post of Chairman or Vice-Chairman and one non-official 
member of each township committee in the Panchayat Union. 

The Chairman of the Panchayat Union Council is elected from 
among themselves by the members. Government has power to 
declare any local area forming development block for the 
purpose of the national extension service scheme of community 
development to be a Panchayat Development Block. Government 
also can consider a Panchayat Union for such Panchayat Development 
Block, 

The Panchayat Union Council is regarded as a non- 
official deliberative council being over all in-charge of the 
administration over the Panchayat Union, while specific 
executive powers are vested either in the Chairman, Panchayat 
Union Commissioner or the executive authority as notified by 
the Government from time to time. 

The Council meets at regular intervals to take policy 
decisions in matters within its competence while the executive 
authority executes the decisions according to the directions 
of the council. Thus the Panchayat Union Council exercises 
administrative functions. The financial resources of the 
Panchayat Union are determined by Panchayat development scheme 
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budget. The Distr ict' Development Committee is a statutory 
body consisting of official as well as nor>»off icial 
members. It is a recommendatory body without any executive 
functions and pouer has no power to supervise and coordinate 
the schemes of the Pane hay at Union Council. 

All the properties in Village Panchayat are vested with 
the Panchayat as set out in detail in the various provisions 
referred to above. The object of founding fathers of 
Constitution in Article 4D of the Chapter relating to 
directive principle to establish village panchayats has been 
achieved by this Act. There is no doubt whatsoever that 
since the passing of the Panchayat Act of 1S58 the rural 
economy has progressed and rural development to a considerable 
extent. There is village autonomy established with certain 
statutory control. Thus the statute has given impetus for 
rural, development in all its aspects. The programmes of 
rural development are carried on through the elected 
representatives of the village. 

Thus the Democratic Decentralisation in separate form 
known as Panchayat Raj has been established. 

I am grateful to the Organizers for giving me this 
opportunity to participate in this very important seminar. 
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Decentralisation, like democracy, free enterprise, 
communism and other concepts, confronted two different pers- 
pectives. One perspective has transformed decentralisation 
into a value in its own right. Erie history of efforts relat- 
ing to decentralisation in post-Independence India are, hy 
and large, guided hy this perspective. Erie second perspec- 
tive, mainly that of the analyst, is concerned with specify- 
ing structures, procedures and behaviours that could maximise 
the end value i.e., decentralisation in the present instance. 
Unfortunately, there developed a haitus between the perspec- 
tives of the policy makers and that of the analysts. The 
former, in their enthusiasm for a doctrinaire approach have 

endowed decentralisation with a romantic idealization of decen 
tralisation. Such an idealization of decentralisation was 

in many ways similar to that of an assertive and sentimental 

advocacy of centralisation as the means to the attainment of, 

economic efficiency and unit. As James -W, Fesler argues: 

,f We are all witness to how tragic can be the. 
consequences of centralization as the means 
for maximising values chosen by one or a few 
powerful men. But it does not follow that 
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the opposite value, decentralization, is 

an absolute good. If as appears true, 

decentralisation has hardened into a dogma 

that furnishes the conscious or unconscious 

premise of such political analysis and 

■1 

even its mysteries may he timely" 

There is a striking similarity in the Western predelic- 
tion for the virtues of self-government in a small city or 
town, as the Greek city states and in contemporary United 
States and the romantic view of the functioning of Gram Sabhas 
in primary communities or villages in India. In both the 
philo . so phical traditions, the strongest possible case is made 
out for the virtues of the self-governing local communities. 

It is necessary to note that the romantic case for decentra- 
lisation is made on the basis of conditions of living and 

O 

assumptions of human behaviour in face to face communities. 

The Mehta lean's approach typifies this perspective. 

Contrary to the doctrinaire version many academics 
analyse operational features and instrumental values of decen- 
tralisation, Ministerial and parliamentary remoteness from the 
process of interaction between the administrative organs and 
citizens, particularly of the rural area, it is argued could be 
corrected by a process of devolution of powers to the lower levels. 
Such a process is also expected to serve as an anti-do te so that 
the higher tiers function more purposefully by concentrating 
on national or state— level issues rather than pre— occupying 
‘themselves with local needs, ventilating local grievances and 
concerning themselves with placement ( transfer) d ecision s or 
criticism of local officials. 

Jndhra Pradesh was one of the two early advocates of the 
scheme of democratic decentralisation suggested by the 


BaLwantry Mehta Team. A three- tier structure of Panchayati 
Raj, with the Zilla Pari shad at the top, the Padchayat at the 
hottoin, and the Panchayat Samithi at the middle level, was intro- 
duced in 1959 • Initially people evinced keen interest in the 
system and the representatives of the people participated in 
various development activities in rural areas. The initial 
euphoria did not, however-, really last long. As Professor Ram 
Reddy, a serious analyst of Panchayati Raj , notes? ’’the enthusiasm 

lasted for about a decade arid was then followed by a decade of 
•5 

criticism” 

Due to disenchantment with the structure and function- 
ing of Panchayati Raj in the State, there has been a growing 
concern for reform of rural local government. Perhaps, the 
attempts at reform and their fruition are characterised by a 
high frequency. Despite minor alterations from time to time 
the basic structure remained the same till the end of 1986 
when the Government introduced the Mapdal Panchayats in the 
State.* 4 " 

The Telugu Desam Government felt that the development 
programmes and other welfare schemes haffe suffered a set back 
in the three- tier structure of Panchayati Raj institutions. 

The Panchayat Samithi, with a population of 80,000 or more, 
has grown unwieldy to provide a sense of participation of the 
people. In fact, the architect of the three- tier pattern of 
Panchayati Raj, Bglwantray Mehta, himself had expressed the 
view that the present area of the Panchayat Samithi was too 
large, preventing it from being sufficiently close to the 
people to reflect faithfully their aspirations and to seek 
their participation. He stated? ”A time probably will come 
when we will have to think of reducing the size of the Panchayat 
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Sajnithi by about fifty per cent”. In India, the size of the 
local government units is defined primarily for convenience 
of delivery of services rather than for ensuring proximity to 
people or fiscal viability. The Asok Mehta Committee suggested 
the creation , f smaller units of Panchayati Raj - to he called 
mandal Panchayats. It also noted that the goal of the govern- 
ment cannot be achieved if the people find it difficult to get 
involved in the programmes due to distance between the clients and 
the elected local bodies, ^ Widespread acceptance of the concept 
of growth centres for purposes of development planning is yet 
another major reason supporting the creation of smaller units like 
MsndalSo 0 

The Ahdra Pradesh M and al a Praj a Pari shads , Zilla Praj a 
Pari shads , and zilla Pranalika Abhivrudhi Mandals Act , 1986 
repealed the Andhra Pradesh P s nch ay at Sami this and Zilla 
Parishads Act of 1959. Under the provisions of the 1986 Act, 
the M and ala Praj a Parishad (MPP) consists of the Sarpanches of 
all the Gram Panchayats in the Mandal anea' and the Member of the 
Legislative Assembly of the State representing the concerned 
Mandal area. Members of Parliament are also ex-officio members 
of the Mandals, but they have to opt for one Mandal within 
their respective constituencies. The Zilla Praj a Parish ad ( ZPP) 
consists of the Presidents of MPPs, Members of Legislative 
Assembly and Members of Parliament. 

The Act made provision for reserving fifty per cent of 
the positions of presidents of MPPs and Chairmen of ZPP to 
scheduled castes 05), scheduled tribes (6), backward classes 
(20) and Women (9). Besides, there is one elected member from 
the minority (religious or linguistic) members to the MPP and 
to the ZPP. ^ A salient feature of the present set up of 
Panchayati Raj in Ahdhra Prsdesh is that the Chairman of the 
ZPP is directly elected by the entire electorate of the district. 
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which is equivalent to. two Lok Sabha constituencies. The Vice- 
Chairman is elected by the members among themselves. The 
President of the MPP.. is also elected directly by the electorate of 
the Mandal area and the Vice-President is elected indirectly by 
the members themselves, 

Hie Act also provided, for the first time, reservations 
for women and backward -classes to the office of the President 
of MPP and Chairman of ZPP . It has allowed the political parties 
to contest in the elections with their symbols. Under the statute 
the elected persons lose their position/office if they defect to 
other parties. The Act also empowered the State Government to 
constitute the Zilla Pranalika Abhivrudhi Mandals (District 
Planning and Development Boards) . The provision relating to DPDB 
has given wide scope to suspicion and doubt to the critics. The 
presence of two apex bodies at the district level is expected to 
cause some friction, Pears have been expressed that this provision 
undermines the hitherto powerful position of the Zilla Parishad 
Chairman, especially so if the Government entrusts important 
powers and functions to the Abhuvrudhi Mandals, Hence, the 

in 

Abhivrudhi Mandal was caricatured as the super - Zilla Parishad . 
Keeping in view/ the force of 'these criticisms about the plan- 
ning boa r ds, the Act has been amended in January 1987* The 
amendment dispensed with the powers of sanction of the planning 
bodies. In other' words, these boards will not be in a position 
to boss over the ZPPs. 

About eleven hundred MPP s came into existence all over 
the State on l^th January 1987. Elections to 10^8 MPPs and 
21 ZPPs were held in March 1987."^ 1 
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Under the 1959 Act (as amended in 1986 reservation of 14- 
per cent and 5 per cent of the offices of the Sarpanch and 
the President of Panchayat Samithis in each district for 
members of scheduled castes and scheduled tribes respectively 
was statutorily provided. Similarly, three offices of the 
Chairman of Zilla PaHshads were reserved for scheduled 
castes and one for scheduled tribes in the State. 

"Kotha Praja Paris hathulu", Andhra Jvoti (Telugu), 

Vijayawada, July 25, 1986. 
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Decentralisation is usually understood as a one of the 
techniques of organisational management or at the most as a 
devise of administration. But in its wider paralence it 
remains as descendent process of the political power to the 
lower echelons. Decentralisation denotes a process or 
situation in which powers and responsibilities are trans- 
ferred from a central authority to other, usually more to 
local, organs. The term can also be employed in relation 
to the political decision making process, to the distribu- 
tion of powers between elected authorities and to the organi- 
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zation of the bureaucracy. The appl ic at ion al background of 
the philosophy of decentralisation in Indian context goes 
to colonial period, when the Britishers started entrausting 
the responsibility- of the managing local affairs to the locally 
elected/appointed people. 0 Therefore, the intentions behind 
the philosophy of decentralisation and its introduction 
usually remained as three in' their specific context of the 
colonial rule which by and large continued ever after the 
Independence and these are reflectively seen in the present 
analysis. There are essentially three folds 


emerged in the process of 
assertive local elite in qaumt 


Accommodation. 


national movem 
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of the power structure and there by extent ion of the 
legitimacy to the weekly rooted administration in 
the country-side . This precisely resulted in a pro- 
cess of consolidation of the state’s authority over 
the masses. Therefore, the ext ant ion of the legi- 
timacy to the professed goals of democracy which 
precisely means sharing the power by wider sections 
of the masses in a society. Decentralisation 
therefore was rather a necessity to the colonial state 
to accquire legitimacy to its existence. 4 This 
assumption stands valied even to the post-independent 
Indian State and its state's attempts for decentralisation. 

2, Decentralisation is also used as a convincibls design 
to persuade the masses to have faith and confidence 
over the political structures, parties and process 
through which the political power gains the mass 
character and its acceptance, 

3, Decentralisation is also a suitable process for intro- 
ducing viable administrative mechanism, instrumental 
in delivering the public services. 

Therefore, this paper attempts to notify the precise 
uniformity of th«* intentions of the newly inserted decen- 
tralisation efforts in the Panchayat Raj System of Andhra 
Pradesh starting from erst while colonial state. These 
emperical observations however remain confined to the 
specific context of A n dhra Pradesh only. 

II 

Andhra Pradesh was one of the first two states ■ in India 
to establish the Panchayat Raj institutions in the year 1959. 
Subsequently a three tier Panchayat R a j System was introduced 
and the Dunsdiction of powers and responsibilities were 
specified in the Andhra Pradesh, Panchayat Samithies and 
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Z HI a Parishad Act 1959, and the A.P. Grampanchayats Act 1964. 
After the promulgation of these acts and introduction of 
institutions in the rural areas of Andhra Pradesh, interest** 
ingly, the elections for these local bodies were non-existant 
for a decade, and again it w as the Congress regime headed by 
Anjaiah uas responsible for conducting elections to these 
institutions in the State which again ha us set a nau a 
situation and picture over the political alignment of the 
rural classes. Certainly, the sullened political situation 
has again been sot in motion. However the internal power 
struggle in the then ruling political party i.e. Congress 
reached its hights which was ultimately defeated by the 
victorious Telugu Desam , a political party emerged out of the 
alignment of the specific social classes rootted in Andhra 
region. 5 The class alignment is evident in its successive 
m an dal elections and acts of power c on sol id if ic at ion in the 
countryside. 6 The introduction of the-Mandal Panchayat as an 
attempt in this direction taken-up by the raling Telugu Desam 
Party in Andhra Pradesh. 


The inspiration to the introduction of the flan dal 
Panchayats by the Telugu Desam Party was derived from the 
reports of Ashok Mehta and Narasimham Committees. The new 
setup entitled to bring changes in the revenue administra- 
tion as well as in Panchayat Raj. Following the broader 
guidelines and premises of the Ashok Mehta Committee's 
recommendations, Telugu Desam Party introduced the Mandala 
Praja Parishad bill in the legislature assembly on Duly 7, 
1986. The bill proposed the constitution of 1,104 mandals 
in place of 322 Panchayat Sam it hies. Each Han dal a Praja 
Parishad would consist of about 35,000 to 50,000 population 
of about 20-25 villages. The voters of the Mandal directly 
elect the President of Mandal Praja Parishad and the MPP is 
K a i s0 sought as a viable administrative unit for the delivery 



of Public services to the people. Organisational satup of 
P^PP consists the Sarponches of village panchayat, f'l.L.A, re?- 

arasenti.no Man dal Area, Lok Sabh a Members , nominee member of 

’ 0 ,. 

R a j y a Sabha, a member representing- (on the basis of religion 
of language) and five members co-opted. 

The set of public services to be hcndel^d by these insti- 
tution s range a wide variety in their nature. Administration 
of Health Centres, Primary and higher school education, 
co-operative banks, Veternary Hospitals, Police-station, market 
yards etc., are feu of many areas where MPP given wider power 
to exercise. These institutions also act as a instruments 
in impl iment ation of various developmental programmes at the 
grass-root levels. 

The above sketch therefore explains in brief about the 
organisations setup, the set of functions entrusted to these 
institutions as a result of the newly introduced democratic 

efforts in the state. The real intentions of these much 

■ 

ushered efforts of decentralisation in the state however stands 
different in its nature to the very nature of objectives that 
were latently outlined at the time of its introduction. The 

difference of this latent real postures of the decentralisation V 

' ' •- , 

is obviously seen through the following analysis as it is 
accompained by the interest of specific class interests and 
specific socio-economic pressures. 


IV 


Introduction of the Man dal Praja Parishad System has its 
own political and economic pressures as well. These pressures 
are explicitly seen in the eventual out come of the POPP 
introduction in the State. The out come and consquences ■ of 
the Newly introduced decentralisation efforts in the state 
at the grass-root level are briefly explained as here under? 

l) The introduction of the. Man dal Praja Parishad is 
an effective act of the newly assumed political 
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party to strength an its basis in the existing 
rural classes. An apt comp ans ionship was thus found 
u it h the rich and nso — rich ssctions whoso capacity 
to excel the traditional land lord class is guaranteed* 

It is the land lord class, broadly identified with 
the Congress in the state. The neo-rich and land-lord 
classes contradictions were set to forth with the 
advent of local elections where the latter had a 
trumph over the former. 

The assertion of neo-rich in the political area 
quickend the uidining of the power structures and there 
by the political accommodation of the articulated 
sections into the power spectrum. The enhancement of 
the grass-root organ isat ional -span has aptly absorbed 
the rising neo-rich political aspirations. With the 
fulfil ac! political aspirations of power ueilding, the 
cadres who are benefited have adhered to the regional 
political party 5 and th is process had equally profilled 
a new forms of unquestionable loyality, mute and 
uncritical obedience to the leader and there by 
infusion of new forms of leader-based chuvan’s in the 
minds of rank end file which other way was acting upon 
as a solid force the earlier political party i.e. 

Congress. This open ion is authentic because, the neo- 
rich class in Andhra in particular and in India in 
general is trying to rally the rest of the masses along- 
with its articulation against the ’wrath of the monopoly 
capital’. Its popular id earn is ’Peasantry* as an exploi- 
ted class it self. This logic focuses and shows tha con- 
tradictions of Rural Vs Urban and agriculture Ms Industry, 
a simple strategum of the neo-rich to rally the ’simple 
minded peasantry’s' support. The same analogy could also 
be seen in the context of Andhra Pradesh. Mustering of 
’peasant — support’ to the T i0 • policies is possible 
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only if the richer sections are with the party, since they 
turned to be influential over the behaviour of the masses. 
T.o keep these sections .with t he party , they have to be 
provided uith feu powers exerciable at the local levels 
where their •' alter - ego' is satisfied. The creation of 
fi an dais is a timely penecea for the same. 

2) it is not only mustering. "the neo-rich's support 

through the creation of the 'new ■power structure' at the 
grass-root level, but it is also locally designed 
structure where 'common people' are going to be regularly 
in touch uith these structures with the effect of changed 
and complicated revenue procedures of land records.. The 
abolition of 'Patwcri' System centralised the information 
system related to land ownership where peasantry have to 
come to the headquarters of the an dal on any megre work 
either on his own or through some middle men. This has 
a tremendous ideological impact over the perceptional 
capacity of trie peasant. His visit to the man dal realises 


his position and 'wise political choice' to the chosen if 
at all his work to be attempted quickly. Sooner or the later 
he has to side ths official party or gain. Some ruling party 
link to finish the job that he has uith the mandal office. 

The officials are appointed in these positions are supposedly 
implement the priorities of the official policies of 
the T . D.P , part y , Thus, the Decentralised organs have been 
appropriate channels for the 'positive prapogandic effect' 
of the political philosophy and priorities of the ruling 
political party over the masses. 

finally the - organic link and administrative expansion 
of the grass-root administration i.a. Handel has few effects 
over the masses to bo studied carefully. Han dal ' s creation' 
has essentially two fold administrative effects. They areJ- 

1. It has hit the political power of the Samathi presidents 
mostly belonging to land lord class who were replaced 
by relatively inexperienced mandal presidents. 
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The institutionalist expansion (by creating 1,104 
mandals) could throw up feu promotional channels 
to the long waiting bureaucrates and it had provided 
them with a chance of enjoying political power too, 
as their counter part prevail to be mostly young and 
inexperienced. The conversion of ’samithies’ into 
numerically increased number of mandals, could provide 
a ’full time activity’ to the village youth who spend 
their energies in approaching these offices for all 
the practical purposes of the ’grievances clearance’ 
and to fulfil their ’image urges' to be popular among 
the people. Even the machinery for rendering the 
public services evolved by these institutions stands 
more ’centralised’ and ’far a way’ from the common 
people. It might have in a way reduced the spatial 
distance of the travel of the peasants to nearby 
places but did not become really ’’nearer to the door 
steps® of their houses as it was much publicised 
during its introduction in 1986 , Therefore the gap 
of the professed and practical intentions are clearly 
imminent even in the case of administrative viability. 
But in a way the party was successful in creating 
an image among the people that every administrative 
institution is nearer to them through its abled 
propoganda machan ism. 

In view of the gap exist in the latent and real 
intentions of the very decentralisation. It clearly proves 
that it is farcial when it is put to the real democratic 
nature of reforms. It is farcial because, during the period 
of same mandal elections held in the state, in few areas 
of Karimnagar, the ’right sense of the extreme democratic 
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sprit’ of the ruling regime could not spare the propoganda 

h> 

of the CPIML democratic front candidates in their respective 
constituencies. They were arrested, beaten and prevented 



t . nP o. hp1r Ideals. 8 Hence the decentra- 
from the propogatxon of their . •. 

, , • ns , r tial and biased. At the most it 

lisation attempt is P , he D0UJer » to the 

remains as a process of ■ deconcantr at ion of 

muc h louder and richer sections than a genuine - 

decentralisation of the power. 

, . h _ l|0 * certainly filled in their attempt 
Therefore a new thruot -erta • V class 

• riunni- on e of upstratmg class 

, * w fn +- h G economic advantage lJl 

r d -efit of the present regime in the state. 
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Although Panchayati Raj as a system of rural local 
government is a quarter century old, there is ongoing debate 
in regard to its structural configuration and functional 
alignment. This debate has at times assumed a dimension more 
important than mere academic exercise consequent upon changes 
in the political set-up at national or State level. The 
recent turn of political events in the South has again forced 
the debate on Panchayati Raj to the force. (The States of 
Karnataka and Andhra Pradesh have introduced important changes 
in the set-up.) " 

A major inadequacy of Panchayati Raj stems from its - 
•weak legal position. The Constitution makes only a vague 
and ineffective reference to Village Pahchayat under Article 
ko in its non- justiciable part - the Directive Principles of 
State Policy, In other voids, there is no compulsive pro- 
vision in the Constitution to ensure the continued existence 
of local government as in the case of higher organs of govern- 
ment such as the Union and State Governments. Further, the 
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Constitution enumerates local government as a State subject, 
thereby placing the very being of local . government - "both •> 

rural and urban - at the mercy of .the State Governments. The 
State Governments are in fact accorded unfettered powers to 
wish local bodies in or out of existence and to prick or pat 
them at' 'will. As the logic or power dynamics in such a 
■ situation would have it, there has been a general tendency 
among State Governments to scuttle, supplant and suppress 
the working of Panchayati Raj institutions through machina- 
tions .like delay or non- conduct of elections, resort to 
'suspension or supersession, curtailment of powers, establishing 
control 'from with through bure'aucratisation or simply exerci- 
sing pressure. 

To obviate or at least to. minimise scope for this, the 
local bodies should be accorded the status of inalienable organs : 

of government receiving sustenance from the Constitution as 
in the case of Union and state Governments. The above entails 
Constitutional amendment to provide for three and not two 
layers of government - -Central, State arid Local - ail three 
drawing powers from it. Of all the different powers layers 
of a democratic government, local government is logically 
' the most;' natural, closest to the people arid one that offers 
• widest soope, for ; meaningful ^popular participation. Therefore, 
a strong Constitutional status for local government would give 
content to the democratic intent of the Constitution insofar & 


as it lays a firm basis for the cultivation of people’s 
power . 

That people's participation is ah indispensable 
ingredient of a democratic dispensation is a point that can 
he hardly over- emphasised. The very genesis of Panchayati 
Raj (PR) could he traced to • the ostensible urge for popular 
participation in developmental activities. However, the 
measures add methods devised for securing participation fall 
far short of requirement. While 'participation 1 is a wider 
process encompassing numberous acts of decision-making and 
benefit- sharing, the PR scheme has virtually narrowed it 
down to a single act of voting in elections. Once elections 
to local bodies are over ’the generality of the people are 
pushed to the background and the show is monopolished by the 
dominant few or, much worse, a one-man show succeeds. This 
naturally results in what may be called alienation of the 
people at large from Panchayati Raj processes. Secondly, 
'people' were by and large perceived as an undifferentiated 
lot all of whom uniformly need increased participation. The 
glossed -over point was that in fact people are not one but 
constitute two different classes. One class consists of the 
dominant but numerically fewer people, who are over-partici- 
pating. The other class consists of the mass of the people 
who are largely kept out of the arena of participation and 
allowed, if at all, only a marginal role. The real task is 



not merely enhancing the participation of those who are kept 
out hut also concomitantly undoing over-p anticipation of the 
dominant .few. 


Recourse to instruments of direct democracy such as 
referendum of major local issues, recall of representatives 
who no longer enjoy the confidence of electors, and citizens 
initiative on local matters in the PR scheme, would largely 
meet the requirements of continuous participation, a san- 
halance of what is suggested above is no doubt provided for 
in the legislation governing village panchayats in a number 
of States in the form of gram sabhas but the provision has 
hardly crossed the confines of the statute book. It may be 


argued that there will be difficulties in operationalisation 
of these devices at all levels of Panchayati Raj, but no 
major difficulties can be foreseen at least at the level of 


village panchayats which have small spatial jurisdictions and 
limited population ranges. 

The above provision can be buttressed with a few 
complementary measures. One such measure could be conduct 
of direct elections to non-official executive positions as 
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is already done in a few States like Andhra Pradesh, This 
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change would check distortion of popular will a s witnessed in 
the process of indirect elections, Another step could be 
broadening of the electorate by reducing the voting age from 





inToiwi-in the processes of PR. This is already done in a 
few States and needs to be adopted in all. This voting age 
reduction is war rent el by the fact that when a person is 
considered a major for -purposes cf law after attainment of 
18 years of age, toting right need not be postponed till 
attaining 21 years of age. 

In the name of assuring participation of weaker sections 
and representation of special interests, Panchayati Raj legi- 
slation has generally provided for association of women, 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes, and persons experienced in co- 
operation and rural development with PR bodies. The provision 
has been used more to distort and dampen popular will than to 
espouse it. Three different methods of nomination, cooption 
and election were variously used to secure association of 
weaker sections and, special interests. While the method of 
nomination is outrighty undemocratic cooption was used to 
bolster the strength of dominant groups in local councils. 
Even in cases where seats were reserved for weaker sections 
the constituency arrangements- were such that particular 
groups lor which reservation was intended were in many cases 
a minority, 

A more meaningful w T ay of ensuring participation of the 

weaker sections is to grant double voting rights to their 

members. Along with the right to vote in elections to non- 

reserved seats they are to be given additional vote to be 

exercised in choosing a member representing the reserved 
constituency on the one hand this would ensure additional 
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waigbtage ta tha, weaken sexrbi:msr.:nnd on -the ather .it mulci make 
the:xasoK£e± seat holders representative in the sense that the 
community tor which the seat is reserved will have exclusive 
say in choosing its representative. This specific proposal may 
look somewhat strange, hut the underlying principle of com- 
pensatory discrimination is already extended to groups like 
SCs and STs in matters of election to legislatures, recruit- 
ment to public services and admission to educational insti- 
tutions. In all these fields SGs and STs, in addition to 
being eligible for non-reserved positions, are allotted a 
certain percentage of positions to be exclusively contested 
by then. 0 n the face of it the principle may appear as 
violative of political equality by negating the ’one man 
one vote* norm. 0 n the contrary, it is precisely aimed at 
securing political equality by providing for substantive 
equality of weaker sections by compensating their handicap 
in the matter of influencing the political processes through 
extra- electoral manipulations which the dominant sections 
are able to do. 

With some exceptions Panchayati Raj is manifest in 
different states as a tiered structure. Generally it has two 
or three tiers, the latter being more common. While there is 
broad agreement that it should have more than one tier, there 
has been debate on the precise number of tiers and about the 
suitability of one or other tier as the focal unit for develop- 
mental thrust. ; ' t ' 
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• The tiered structure has teen conceived as a device to 
integrate local todies horizontally and vertically on a 
spatial basis. The preferred model of three tiers is gene- 
rally found ill-suited for two reasons. First, it is expen- 
sive on account of expenditure involved in maintaining esta- 
blishment at many levels. Secondly, the three- tier model 
views town and countryside as exclusive and provides for 
spatial integration of only rural local bodies, while the 
fact is that the above two 'are complementary and separation 
between the two is artificial. In the absence of integration 
of rural and urban habitations into one local government 

structure, the disparities in civic and developmental amenities 
between the two' are growing and the urban areas are being built 

at the expense cf the rural ones. 

To overcome these lacunae, the local government system 
should provide for integrating rural and urban local bodies, 
at the same time confining the number of tiers to the minimum. 
This can be done by providing for a two- tier structure of 
which the town and village councils would be the units at the 
base and the district councils the top-level units. The 
village and town councils should b e integrally linked to the 
district council by providing for ex-officio membership of 
the vill a ge council chiefs and town councillors in the dis- 
trict council. The population range of the village oouncils 
should be around ten thousand to make them functionally and 


financially viable,, Experience has shorn that largest sect pajicha- 
yats have gener all y fare! better than 'the smaller ones. 

Since the wealth of the urban communities is by aid. large the 
surplus extracted from the rural areas, there should be an 
in-built arrangement, in the propose! local government stru- 
cture, that would ensure spending a reasonable share of 
towns’ proceeis on the development of rural areas. As for 
as the distribution of powers between the tiers is concerned, 
the guiding principle should be to give the lower units all 
the powers and functions that can be better managed at that 
level, giving only the residual ones to the top tier. The 
development departments of district level and below should be 
brought under the purview of the district council as is 
already donw in the case of Maharashtra. This, step, apart from 
strengthening the position of District Councils as units of 
self-government, would also take the developmental process 
closer to people. 

The dominant thinking among persons involved in shaping 
the Panchayati Raj movement has been that party politics harms 
the effective functioning of Panchayati Raj institutions and 
hence they should be insulated from it. Consequently, excepting 
the States under the rule of the Left parties like Kerala and 
West BetogaL, and Andhra Pradesh, others have precluded a formal 
role for political parties in the working of these institutions. 
This thinking is unrealistic. Even in States where the 


political parties are not given any formal role they are in- 
fluencing the PB institutions'* working covertly and. overtly 0 
No political party had left Panchayati Raj alone , Infact all 
political partisei look towards PR Institutions to provide 
a grass-roots h-asis for their support structure and have used 
every opportunity to influence the PR system towards this end. 
further, when a well-organised party system is taken as an 
important ingredient for the success of a democracy, it makes 
little sense to keep political parties outside grass-roots 
political institutions. Besides, political parties have a 
positive role to play at the local level 0 They articulate 
interests on a ideological "basis and train people in the craft 
of politics. Operation of political parties at the local level 
would enable people .judge .their promise and performance better 

at "the level than at national and State levels, further, 

local politics would counter the trend of cost-based 
p artyfb &sed/vo ter mobilisation and replace it with a secular 

basis. In view of. the above it is desirable that political 

parties be given a free and formal role in the functioning 

Panchayati Raj institutions, 

Panchayati Raj institutions have not generally been 
trusted to handle important functions at the local level. 

This was the result both of a certain mistrust about their 
potentiality to undertake important activities as also the 
fear that they wo ’old develop as rival power centres to those 
in higher organs of government. That the latter may be more 


true is bione out by the fact. that PR institutions have been 
gradually sidestepped -with the creation of numerous special 
agencies managed by the bureaucracy and operating outside the 
frame-work of PR system for executing developmental programmes. 
With some honourable exceptions the PR institutions are not 
given powers and functions commensurate with their status as 
units of self-government. Further, they are not provided with 
means adequate for effectively discharging the limited fun- 
ctions assigned to them. It is strange but true that while the 
States complain against the Central Government for not allowing 
substantial powers, functions and finances to themselves, they 
in turn ha^"e not shown an attitude substantially different from 
this when dealing with the local, bodies. 

According a strong Constitutional status to local 
government as suggested earlier may solve this problem to some 
extent. However, the issue will not be settled fully till there 
is the necessary political commitment. A beginning can be made 
by the political parties in power which claim that they are 
committal to democracy and people* s power. They can first 
initiate the process of effective decentralisation of powers 
wi tli in the parameters of the Constitutions and political system, 
Aaong others specifically the local councils should be given 
powers to review implementation of socio-economic legislation 
and developmental programmes such as land ceiling legislation, 
land alienation regulations, bonded labour relief, minimum wages 
rural works, village housing, eta. 
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T The effective exercise of powers and functions largely 
depends on the availability of adequate financial resources to 

the local bodies* Inadequate finance lias been the perennial 
constraint on the proper working of local bodies. This problem 
to some extent could be solved by specifically scheduling certain 
items for local taxation in the Constitutions as is done with 
regard to Central and State takes. This would give a measure of 
autonomy end certainty , to local bodies in planning their 
programmes. Suggestions such as transferring a certain 
percentage of State Government's total receipts to local bodies 
may also be considered. 

Working in one and the same polity as they are 5 
local bodies cannot be totally immune from interaction with 
other units of government . This inter relationship between 
local bodies and the State is generally sought to be regulated 
through the control syndrome where in the local bodies are 
subordinated to the State Government in law and more so 

inpractice. There has been a tendency on the pabt of the state 
to usurp 'the limited local .powers,. 

fbr preserving and strengthening local' autonomy there 
is need to regulate state-local relations with the help of 
some institutional devices like a Local Authorities Commission 
which should be empowered to conduct periodic elections to 
local councils, exercise general supervision over the working 
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of local bodies and sugvest financial devolution. It should 
combine the roles of the Central Election and Finance Commiss- 
ions in regulating the state - local relations. Its status and 
functioning should a] so be modelled on the pattern of the above- 

mentioned bodies. 

The thrust of the above proposal is to restructure 
the rural local bodies as genuine and effective instruments of 
democratic decentralisation. The specifies of the proposal 
suggested here ate more illustrative than exhaustive. There 
may be many rexlinementsj elaoorations, amendments and additions 
to the framework envisage! here. What is important is the dire- 
ction of shaping local bodies as real organs of people's power. 
Now the question arises whether the direction underlying the 
proposal would be acceptable to those controlling state power. 
Even if it may not be acceptable to them as a group, one need 
not be totally pessimistic since a part of the ruling class in 
India, particularly that part which is in the saddle in the 
states under Leftist influence, have professed co mmi tment to the 
cause of cultivating people's power. They can shape the local 
bodies as grass-roots/organs of people's power even within the 
constraints of the overall system, in fairness to them it must 
be said they have already moved in this direction to a limited 
extent. But there is much more that can and should be done. If 
they fail to do so, they will be bracketed with the vested in- 
terests who are out to turn Panchayati Raj into an ornamental 
f ac ad e . 
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The revival of Panchayati Raj institutions (PRIs) 
in Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka with major changes is a 
welcome step in the direction of democrats decentralisation 
and institution building process, when die country is poised 
to transform the socio-economic conditions of the rural so ciety>-- 
A1 though, these experiments appear to be the out come of the 
ideological commitment and the political strategy of the 
Telugu Desam and Janata Park/ in A.P. and Karnataka respec- 
tively, some of these changes are the 5 trend setters’ for 
establishing the institutions at the sub-regional level, which 
is an alternative. for strengthening the country's unity and 
development. 

Although bo tii the states introduced four tier struc- 
ture of Panchayati Raj in die place of the earlier three 
tier system, there is a wide variation in die dev elution of 
powers, functions and resources to these institutions. In 


Karnataka, the PR set up at 'the district level has emerged as 
a mini government with the devolution of enormous powers and 
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resources to plan and execute, the development programmes. 

However, its subsequent levels below 1 the district level are 
the weakest communication links which may negate the spirit 
of democratic decentralisation, The institutions created at 
■this level are not viable units either to execute development pro- 
grammes or to perform to the civic... and... otfcer_..aiminxsrr.ai'i\re 
imatioBB*. .. .. 

In A»P-« , . rii e -middl e tier ....in; b e tween. ,.th.e-.di^jniijct-and 
■ -the -village lias .emerged.. as. an. important .exeautiv^^gency^. Tir~~ 

will be developed as a ,selli*8ti£ficignfc • unit to _facH.it at e_ 'the — 

Afl sy; af.cfis sih ilitv o £ -the. . administration -to. 

well as for -nfleciiye- delivery of varioiia...inpiits and other 
~~s msr± n e-s-fo. r .socio-economic development. However, jhe..ji]jponi.^rc>e.; 
o f PB1 s_haa..b-een. .und.ermiiied3y creating ._Qne--raore----agency .o.v.er..nnd _ 

— abnye_ _th.fi el ecied.body .under id© -oh adnffianiiip-<)ll._ tb.e . minister , 

■ • .lt~ the same, rime ? JUP.. P.snchayatl, Hag system has yet to attain^. 

the etatus of Karnataka which is .tha jro 
^nefo.rms . in. the., entire- -country* - In this article,, an. att empt, has 
. heen.jaad-e.tG highlight the impo r-Haea^ ieaiair.es- -o f PELnystem in 
both the states, •••' ; 

1. BKL B1 HISTOEf 

A c soon as . they came to p'^wer in 1983, . both the Telugu 
Desam in Andhra Pradesh and the j anata Party in Karnataka decided 
to revitalise the P on eh ay at i Hay institutions (PHIs) by developing 
more powers to them for undertaking socio-economic activities, as 
promised in their election manifestoes. Bills to this effect 
were passed in the respective State legislatures. 

The Karnataka Act came into operation from August id, 19-35 
as against January 15, 198? la AP. Elections to these institu- 
tions were held in January and May, 1987, in Karnataka and a.P. 
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respectively. Fighting the elections on party lines, both the 
Janata Party and Telugu Besam established their control in a 
majority of Zilla Parishes and Mandal Panchayats. The TD won 
18 out of 21 ZPs in A.P. as against 16 out of 19 for the Jp in 
K a matalva. The remaining three IPs from each of the two States went 
went in favour, of the Congress. 

2. STBjCIUEE OF PR Si STUM 

In both States, structural reforms in PBIs were initiated 
mainly on 'the basis of the Asoka Mehta Committee report. However, 
while designing the PEI system, they also drew Inspirations from 
State-level committees on PBIs such as the C. Harasimhan and 
J . Vengal Rao Committee in AP and the Kondaji Basappa Committee 
in Karnataka. Especially, the mandal concept in AP owes its 
origin to the firla development scheme of the late T« Prakasam 
when he was Chief Minister of the erstwhile composite State of 
Madras in 19^+9. 

The four tiers of PEIs in AP are the village panchayat, 
mandal praja pari shad (MPP) , zilla p raj a pari shad (ZPP) and zilla 
abhivruddhi sameeksha mandali (ZASM), whereas in Karnataka they 
are the gram sabha, man&aL panchayat (HP) , taluk panchayat! Sami ini 
(TPS) and Zilla pari shad (ZP). 

The major change in both States is • the creation of a mandal 
panchayat for a group of villages, though its population size varies. 
- 8,000 to 12,000 in Karnataka against 35,000 to 50,000 in A.P. 
However, it is only 4-, 000 in the case of the Malngd districts of 
Karnataka According to Asoka Mehta, its size was to be 15,000 to 
2D, 000. 

At the grass-" root level, the village panchayat has been 
retained in AP, while in Karnataka it was replaced by the grama 
sabha. As for the block and taluk level set-up, the existing pan- 
chayati Samithi was abolished in AP, while it has been, retained in 


Karnataka but without powers, known as TPs. 

At the district level, idle earlier District Development 
Bo ard (DDB) under the chairmanship of the Deputy Commissioner (DC) 
in Karnataka was replaced 'by the Z.P. Now it is headed by an 
elected representative known as the Adhyaksha. In AP, besides the 
ZPP, there is the Zasam under the chairmanship of the State 
Minister to act as ah apex body at the district level. It mainly 
consists of district l;egislators(MLA.s, MLCs and MPs) and experts 
nominated by the State Government. The Chairman of the ZP is its 
Vice-Chairman while the Collector is its ex-officio Secretary. 

3. MEMBERSHIP 

As for the membership of these bodies, there is wide varia- 
tion among the two States. AP opted for ex-officio membership 
against the directly elected members in Karnataka. In AP idle 
members of the KPP and the ZP are ex-officio members, while the 

T' 

Chaiiman of tile latter is directly elected. In other words, the 
Sarpanchas of the village pan chayats in the Mandal are its- ex- 
officio members and the presidents of the MPP along with the 
legislators are ex-officio members of the ZPP. However, members of 
the village panchayat are directly elected. 

The system of direct election to these positions is a major 
departure from the earlier system and from other States except 
Tamil Nadu, Above all, 50 per cent of these posts are reserved 
for weaker sections (30 15, ST 6, women 9 and backward castes 
20 per cent) which no other State including Karnataka has achieved 
so far. However, in Karnataka, 25 and 18 per cent of the seats 
in these institutions are reserved for women and SCs/STs, respecti- - 
vel y 0 
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In Karnataka, the ZP mainly consists of directly elected 

members for a population of 15,000 to 35,000 as well as ML As, MLCs 
and Lok Sabha members of the district. They elect Adhyakshas and 


Up adhy ak ash as who enjoy the status of State Ministers and Deputy 
Ministers, respectively. 

On the other hand, the TPS at the Karnataka taluk level is 
a co-ordinating agency with no powers of its own. It mainly 
consists of in and al pradhans of' the taluk and a local MLA as it's 
chairman. The grama sabha at the village level comprises all the 
adult members of the village whose names are on the electoral roll 
of the ZP. 

h, DISTRICT GOVEBI'iMElMT IN KARNATAKA 

With the devolution of many powers and resources to plan 
and execute development programmes, the ZP in Karnataka is heading 
towards district Government, All the developmental departments 
and agencies of the district including the District Rural Develop- 
ment Agency(DEDi) have been brought under the purview of the 
ZP, which no other State including West Bengal has achieved. By 
transferring planning functions along with V? per cent (Rs .950 
crore) of State Plan resources to the ZP, Karnataka is far ahead 
of many States including Gujarat where limited planning has been 
entrusted to the ZP. 

Now each district prepares a plan for Rs.50 crore to Rs.30 
crore. A senior officer of 'the rank above DC, known as the 
Chief Secretary, works under the overall supervision and control 
of the Adhyaksha. He is the chief executive officer responsible 
for co-ordinating all the development activities. For the first 
time in the country, thus the elected representative has been 
elevated to the premier position in district administration. 

Besides the constitution of a State level development 
council with the Adhyakshas of ZPs under the chairmanship of the 
Chief Minister on the lines of the National Development Council, 
the establishment of a finance commission on the lines of the 


Central Fin sue e Commission to work oat the a 
to toe transferred from the States to the ZP, 
status of the ZP to fdiat of mini-Government 


uantum of resources 
etc, enhances idle 
at the district level. 


In IP the importance of the ZP** has lean undermined with 
the creation of the ZA3M under a State Minister, although die 
chairman of the ZPP ha's been given status similar to that of his 
counterpart in Karnataka. II though, the Zip chairman is elected 
directly by an elec -borate as big as that of two or three parlia- 


mentary constituencies, he has been, made subordinate to the 

S^ate Minister whose constituency is at least 1 5 to 20 times smaller 

than the ZPP chairman 5 s. : 


Unlike in Karnataka, a senior of freer has been posted in 
the ZPP. Only an officer junior to the Collector known as the 
District Development Officer (DDO) , works under the overall 
supervision of the ZPP chairman. Besides, die District Collector 
has a say in the affairs of PBIs. Also, many development department 
particulary the DRDA, are still outside the pur-view of the ZPP. 


5 . M AMD Ah sistm im ae,. 

On die other hand, the mandals in IP are emerging as an 
important implementing agency of the PEI system. In many respects, 
die maud ail system in IP is different from the Karnataka model and 
that advocated by the Asoka Mehta Committee. 

For one thing, the menial in ip is two to three times bigger 
than that envisaged by Asoka Mehta. In many ways it is more like 
the community development block of 1952 vintage. When CD blocks 
were constituted for a population of 100,000 the tasks c entrusted 
to them were limited and the money kept at their disposal was very 
little. low there is a manifold increase in their tasks as well 
as resources, with the initiation of many rural development 
programmes. 



Even in terms of staff, it is more or less on the lines 
of the DC block. Besides a maxidal development officer and 

other administrative staff, there are mandal officers in charge 

of agriculture, animal husbandry, co-operation, women and child 

welfare, rural development, engineering, etc. They are supposrt- 

by the village development officers. In Karnataka, however, an 

officer of assistant rank has been' posted as idle secretary of tb 

HP with little supporting staff. 

The other major deviation from the Asoka Mehta and the 

Karnataka model is the composition of mandal membership. Inst ear" 

of electing its members on the basis of population, as suggested 

by Mehta, AP opted for ex-officio membership. In other words, a! 
the village sarpanchas of 'the MP are its ex-officio members. Th‘ 

ensures equal access to all villages, irrespective of their size., 

to resources available at the mandal level. 

Contrary to this, if the membership is based on population 
as practised in Karnataka (500), there is always a possibility c 
tlie bigger villages cornering all the benefits. This is exactly 
what happened when small hamlets were clubbel with major panchaya 
in the past. 

6. CONCLUSION 

Thus we can conclude that in Karnataka the ZP has been gi\ 
the status of a mini- .Government as against the mandal in AP. 
However, its weakness lies in its immediate organisation below ■' 
district. The mandal in Karnataka is too small a unit to under 
developmental activities, while the IPs have no executive powers 
At the same time, the mandal is too far away from the village to 
perform civic, welfare and other general administrative functior. 
while the grama sabha cannot perform these functions in the abc 
of political power and supporting administrative staff. 
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p ou e r 
g iv en 
frame 


Ours is a democratic republic in which the supreme 
\j3szs in the people. The Constitution;, which we have 
un^o ourselves on Oanuary 26, 1550, provides the 
for the exercise of this sovereign power by the people. 


The preamble of the Constitution sets out some basic values 
of democratic life like justice, liberty and equality 
which are expected to permeate the national life. These 
premises provide the basis for the legal supra-structure 
embodied in the Constitution and supported by a variety of 
institutions established under its authority. All citizens 
have also been guaranteed a set of fundamental rights under 


the Constitution. Further tha Constitution also spells out 
certain directive principles which the State is expected to 


follow in all spheres of its activities, including legis- 


lative, executive and judicial, which impinge on the life 
of the ordinary people. 


in a modern state all relationships are formally 
defined whose Ultimate authority can be traced to the Consti- 
tution itself through a variety. of laws which may be 
enacted by the legislative bodies. The State, through 
these legislations, thus, acquires authority to regulate 
every aspect of individual's life subject to the proviso 
ohat the legislation does not infringe the fundamental 
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rights. This formal frame of the modern state has been stsadly 
growing covering an ever-widening sector of citizen s life 
lecvinq very little of practical significance outside its 
ambit. In this uay the sovereign power of the people as 
embodied in the Constitutions in a sense acquires a tangible 
form as it gets transformed into a legal system. 

The law— making powers in our Constitution have been 
vested in the legislative bodies at two levels — Ihe Union 
and the States. The residuary powers of legislation vest 
in the Union. The only exceptions to this two-tier 
distribution of legislative powers are the Tribal Areas in 
the North-East in whose case a third tier of legislative 
authority is envisaged at the district level. The legis- 
lative jurisdiction of the District Councils has been 
clearly defined in the l/Ith Schedule of our Constitution. 

No law of the Union or the State on any of the subjects 
included in the Schedule can be .extended to the concerned 
Tribal Area without the concent of the District Council. 

The Union and the State exercise the powers vested 

in them under the law through a number of institutions 

which themselves are created either directly under the 

authority of the Constitution or under statutes enacted 

by the legislatures. Even though the power exercised by 

these institutions v is-a-vis the citizen, in the final 

ren resent 

analysis, essent ially/th§ sovereign power of the people 
themselves expressed collectively, the citizen in the real 
life situation cannot be expected to realise and appreciate 
this basic, but not explicit, character of those powers 
against which he .is pitched in his day-to-day life. In 
fact, for all practical purposes the experience of the 
citizen is that of being subject to a higher authority 
over which he has little control. 


formal 
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The alienation between the citizen and the 
authority exercised in the name of the people becomes increa- 
singly pronounced as the formal system representing 
the State becomes more and more complex and intricate' with 
overtones of a mystique beyond the comprehension and 
understanding of the common man. The wide gulf between 
the people and large systems like the Union and the State 
is ©ought, to be bridged by creating a set of representative 
institutions nearer the people for smaller areas like 
district, t aluk . or block which may be delegated suitable 
powers by the State or the Centre, as the case may be. The 
smallest geographical unit which can be considered for such 

a dispensation is the village which also happens to cons— 

• • the^ , 

titute a socio-economic unit comprising ^ face-to-face 

community. The face-to-face community is the real frame 

of reference for the day-to-day life of the people. Therefore, 

the institutional set up at the village level has a special 

significance for the quality of people’s life particularly 

in our country which has a long tradition of self-governance 

by the community almost like a republic at the village level. 

_ of the _ ‘ 

This crucial place/community in the life of the people 

in a village was fully appreciated by the Founding Fathers • T here 

fore special provision has been made in this regard in the 

Accordingly , . 

Constitution.^ Article 40, in of the directive principle of 

State Policy in our Constitution, envisages the organisation 

of village panchayats ’endowed with such powers as may be 

necessary to enable them to function as units of Self- 

Government 1 . 

The use of two terms, viz . ’endow’ and 'self-government ’ 
in Article 40 is significant. This provision does not 
envisage mere delegation of certain power to the village 
Panchayats. These institutions are expected to be endowed 
with certain powers. An endowment is qualitatively different 
from general provisions for delegation in a law. Delegation 
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in favour 


is reversible, endowment is not* Such on and ow mentals in 
consonance with the spirit of democracy. With the establish- 
ment of Panchayats at the village level, the circ in representing 
the flew of sovereign power beginning with the people through 

the Constitution , the Union, the State, and ocher tiers - if 
gets completed, , . „ , 

any *7 the level of village in a face to f ar,o sire at ion- 
the Panchayat, as an institution, essentially comprises the 
microcosm of citizens who are the ultimate source of sovereign 
power which is embodied in the Constitution through the formal 
resolution on their behalf* 

The Panchayat as a unit of self-government also acquires 
certain special features. The powers exercised by such a body 
cannot be subjected to the scrutiny of any other authority except 
that • of the people who collectively constitute that Panchayat and 

enjoy the inherent sovereign right for self-governance. It 
is important to note that the concept of self-governance cannot 
be defined in terms of an aggregate of specific items because it 
is an all inclusive concept. The best which can be done in ;his 
regard is to define it in the context of village Panchayats by 
specifying what lies outside its ambit of self- governance with 


reference to the current state of polity in the 


,> therefore. 


the formal institution of village Panchayat can 05 said to De a 
unit of self-government only if it is organised by carving out 
the area of its jurisdiction by the process of elimination, or, 
neti net i . Once the endowment has been mace by. the stairs .in - 
favour of the Village Panchayat it should become inviolable. 

Any authority other than that of the people in the village, who 
would comprise that self-governing colleci ive, should have no 
powers whatsoever to interfere with the performance of those 
functions. 

The spirit of this provision io fully reflected in the 
discussion in the Constituent Assembly which precoded its 
incorporation in the Constitution. Shri ■'< Sant h an am, who moved 
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tha amendment to add this Article stated in the Constitution .(l)' 
that ‘‘what is attempted to do hare is to give e definite and 
unequivocal direction that the State will taka steps to organise 
Panchayats and will endow them with necessary powers and 
authority to enable them to function as units of self-government? 
That the entire structure of self-government, of independence in 
this country should- be based on organised village •community is 
the common factor of all amendments tabled and that factor has 
boon mode the principle base of tnis amendment*'. The Constituent 
Assembly discussed in detail the possible ambit of self-government. 
The concensus was that the village Panchayats should be 
established in the image of village republics. The philosophical 
backdrop for this amendment was provided by Gandhiji's idea of 
cram swara.i . In Gandhiji' s ( 2 ) own words, M my idea of village 
Swaraj is that it is a complete republic , independent of its 
neighbours for its vital wants and yet inter-dependent for many 
others in which dependence is a necessity 1 ' , 

i 

An important aspect of self-governance which was speci- 
fically considered was that the ambit of self-government 
could not be circumscribed to matters merely political. 

Shri L. Krishnasuami Bharathi ( 3 ) who had soma doubts about 
its span raised this .issue and stated that "After all, what 
the amendment seeks to give is only political independence, 
Polit ical independence apart from economic independence, has 
no meaning. The ’idea behind the Directive Principles is to 
emphasise the way in which we want the country to function, 
and for that us must make it quite clear to the whole world 
that economic democracy is important and for, that decentra- 
lisation of economic power is important" The consensus 
in the Constituent Assembly veered round a comprehensive 
frame in which the concept of 'self-government' covered all 
aspects of people's life including economic. Another impor- 
tant tenet of self-governance specifically referred to in ■ 

(l) All references relate to the debate in the Constituent 

Assembly on the amendment seeking to introduce Art. 31 A in 
the Draft Constitution which has been renumbered . as Art. 40 
in the Constitution, 
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the debate was self-reliance. Again Gandhiji presided the 
answer who had told the people that "Do not expect anything 
from the Government. Who is the Government? After all you 
constitute the Government. You must work, you must produce 1 '. 
Thus, decentralisation, self-sufficiency and economic demo- 
cracy were accepted as the guiding principles of organisation 
for self-government. 


That the founding fathers were unequivocal about the 
urgent- need for resurection of the spirit of village republics 
is quite clear from the debate. Shri t , I » Munisuamy Pillay 
(4) stated that ’the villages are in rack and ruin, and if 
there is to be any amenities or self-government it is to the 
villages that the Sovereign Body must give them’. He felt 
that by this provision i! We are going a long way towards 
reconstructing our villages which are in such dire necessity 
of such reconstruction today". Continuing in the same vein, 
Shri Surendra Mohan Ghosh (5) stated that "in my opinion the 
meaning of the Constitution would have been nothing so far 
as crorers and crorers of Indian people are concerned unless 
there was some provision like this is in our Constitution .<>• 
Our village people are so much familiar with the system that 
if today in our Constitution there is no provision like this 
they would not have considered this as their Constitution or 
as something known to them, as something which they could 
call their own country’s Constitution". 


Shri T.Prakasham ( 6 ) considered this provision as 

fundamental. Duelling on the circumstances which led to the 

Introduction of this provision he stated that "a very serious 

situation was created by not making the village republic or 

the village unit as the real basis of the Constitution. It 

L 3 r aft 

must be acknowledged on all hands that this (t he^ Con st itut Ion 
under discussion) is a construction which begins at the top 
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and which is going down to the bottom. Uhat is suggested in 
this direction by Dr. Rajendra Prasad himself was that the- 
structure must begin from the foundations and it must go up”. 

Shri Prakasham regretted that it was rather late when this 

question of "making the village republic as the basis of the 
whole Constitution was brought up and at that stage it i’as 
too lata to make any attempt to change the basis of the 
Constitution which has gone so far ... I too agree, Sir, 
that if there was any mistake, the mistake was on our part in 
not having been vigilant enough and brought this before the 
House in proper time ... Under these circumstances it was 
very fortunate that this should come at this stage, that 
this should be introduced and worked in a proper way ... 

This gives opportunity to the people of every provience 

and the whole of India to go on this basis and work up the 
whole thing without interrupting the progress of the 
Constitution at this stags ... I am anxious that this must 
be carried out in ail the provinces as quickly as possible 
soon after the Constitution is passed, and I am seeing today 
the light and prosperity before the country when the 
Constitution is passed and when this village organisation 
comes into existence. 

The spirit behind establishing village Panchayats as 
vibrant village republics as the basic constituent units 
of our national life, which moved the Founding Fathers, 
while making the Constitutional provision has not been 
honoured. In fact as time passed it seems to have been 
forgotten and its significance is not being appreciated 
or seriously considered, by the policy makers and admini- 
strators alike. The result is that Panchayati Raj legisla- 
tions in the country have been framed in the mould of 
general laws in which these institution are subjected to the 
authority of the State and a bevy of functionaries operating 
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it 


isg ai-admin istrativ 3 apparatus. Consequently , the 
Panchayats have not emerged as units of self-qavernment . 

'hev are f unct ioning , mors or less, as minions of the State 
Gupcriuent -n it for almost everything and subject fcP its 
supervision, direction and control. In this frame, the 
Panchayats are seen merely as instruments for wielding 
influence, dispensing favours and settling scores with 
no significant role for them in the reconstruction of 
the community and realisation of the great potential of 
countless millions as produd citizsns of a Sovereign Socialist 
Secular Democratic Republic. 

The source of this regression appears to be the ambivalence 
in the prevailing concepts about democracy, democratic institu- 
tion and democratic decentralisation. flection of popular 

rePr hSdief iU6S ba3ed ° n taken" 331 franchise to the legisla- 
tiv e 2 a PP ears bo have been^not only as a necessary but also a 

sufficient condition for establishment of J democratic 
republic. This not true. In a democratic society pouer 
vests with the people. This should become menifest not only 
m form but in spirit in all walks of life and in the function- 
ing of the state-apparatus at all levels. In this frame, 
there is no question of delegating powers to an institution 
like village Panchayat in which the people themselves are 
expected to participate directly. As between a polity based 
on direct participation by the people and the one depending 
on thair participation through representatives the former is 
intrinsically superior with reference to the basic democratic 
ValUGS ‘ The inherent powers of the people, therefore, can 
vest in the real sense of the term only in those institutions 
in which they participate directly. It is in face-to-face 
situations, as in the village, that the people can be expected 
to interact with full knowledge of the issues involved, 
complete understanding of the situation and clear realisation 
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of their powers to intervene with associated sense of res- 
p on s i b ^ 1 it y . X n f o r u rn s o t h e r . t n an a f ac e — t o* i scb cornrnun it y , 
the sovereign power is exercised fay the people not directly 
but through their representatives. Therefore, it is the 
P anchayat a which are democratic institutions Per exc ellenc e 
in the true sense of the term all ether institutions irrespective 
of their rdss and responsiDilities are .. Democratic 

institutions only in form. 

In a democratic republic the delegation of powers 
can be conceived as delegation from the people upwards. 

In this frame the village Panchayats becomes' the basic 
building block of the national polity. The area of 
responsibility of' the village Panchayat } a unit of self- 
government, with people directly managing its affairs, 
ex-pothesis becomes all inclusive and its inherent powers 
become inviolable. All higher tiers of representative 
institutions can exercise those powers only which are 
specifically delegated to them by the people and cannot be 
exercised by village Panchayat. In other words, the supra- 
structure of representative institutions should be visualised 
as being built from the base upwards. 

That this point was missed while making the basic 
frame of our Constitution was noted by the members of the 
Constituent Assembly themselves. The design of our Consti- 
tution basically represents a top down process. It, was, 
however, hoped that in the prevailing melieu after the 
Independence in which there were not only no dissenting 

. ■ » , V 

voices but a deeply 'ingrained faith in the need for esta- 
blishing village Panchayats in the image of village republics, 
the Directive Principle, as contained in Article 40 will 
be able to set into motion a process which will permeate the 
national life in due course and create the desired order 
notwithstanding the antithetical top down grain of the 
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the crucial facts that 

Constitutional frame. It is a pity that in this exuberance,^ 
the power of the formal structures which abide and that the 
prevailing spirit up the time house ever strong being essential 
ephemeral in nature were not realised. It is, therefore, 
not surprising that this 'Article of Faith 5 remained 
devoid of its great potent ial for transforming the socio- 
economic structure of the nation and has been treated by 
the power elite as a mere appendage in a complex system of 
no significance. 

The saddest part of the history of independent India 
Is the lack of faith in the common man by those on uhom the 
people’s power devolved in course of time under the Consti- 
tution which is in striking contrast to the instinctive 
response of the Constitution roako* who echoed the voice 
of the multitude in the Constituent Assembly when they spoke 
about village republics. Their faith in the idea., of 
village republics being realised rested on the intrinsic 
merit of such institutions, the great Indian tradition in 
that regard and the Gandhian athos engendered during the 
long freedom struggle. This faith has been belied by the 
consolidation of processes of centralisation and the nascent 
milieu of self-rit uousness omniscenss and omnipotence in the 
corriders of power. This ^centralisat ion is not only compromising 
the long-term national goals of fostering individual dignity 
and building up of responsible citizenry but has disasterous 
consequences even for the short-term mundane goals of 
eradication of poverty and economic growth. The highly 
Generalised structure of the State has proved to be counter 
productive. It is clear that any attempts to reform it 
without any change in the basic design is bound to result In 
Increasing the mass and making it still more counter-pro- 
ductive. The on-i-y way out from this vicious circle is to 
trust the people and create a system in which they can 
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men ag a /their day-to-day affairs by themselves. The establishment 
of Gram Swaraj or village republics is the only hope. 

It is not possible at this stage to rebuild the consti- 
tutional f ram-3 bottom upwards. However , it is' possible to 
accept the Directive Principles for establishing village 
the main in gradient of the national lifs . 


rspucucs as 


A 


system can be worked out in which a large area can be carved 
the 

out as/exciueive concern of the village Panchayats. These 
institutions at the grass roots should be unequivocally 
resoonsibie to the oeople with regard to the area of thsir 

‘ ’ -s. . 

responsibility which may be endowed to them in a truely 
democratic spirit. Uhiie village represents face-to-face 
community, a • group of village can be visualised representing 
a quasi-f ace-to-f aca community about whose affairs people 
are generally aware personally or through word of mouth of 
those whom they can trust. Therefore, a Panchayat like 
institution for this larger area say a.- msndal, can be 
visualised. The flan dal Panchayat should be responsible to 
the village Panchayats and through them to the people. The 
flan dal may provide a wider forum for some of the activities 
for which village may not be a viable unit, For example, wh ile 
elementary education could ba a responsibility of the village 
Panchayat, secondary education could be taken care of by the 
flan dal Panchayat. Beyond mandal level, a face-to-face situa- 
tion cannot be simulated and, therefore, only formal insti- 
tutions can be established at higher levels which must deal 
in ideas, concepts, formal rules and regulations. At these 

yt Q 

levels democratic institutions will hsve/bs representative 
institution^ like the state and the Central legislatures. 

/ft ha need of the hour is not mere democratic decentralisation. 
The concept of democratic decentralisation is self-contra- 
dictory. The ambivalence in this regard can be traced to 
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' dissonance between the fro _i 

tion al structura'a^d the h - . 9rain .° f tho i iu . 

democratic society T h i orlBnt atio n af a truly 

9read ° Xt3nt accepting a dualist c . b# **•*>*•* to a 
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B AC KG R QUND ; Restoration of Panchayats to their pristine glory 

has been accepted as an article of faith by the Constitution makers 

as revealed under Article 40 of the Constitution. The article reads? 

'"The State shall take steps to organise village Panchayats 
and endow them with such powers and authority as may be 
necessary to enable them to function as units of self- 
government” . 

Introduction of Community Development and National Extension 
Service programmes in 1952 gave a new fillip to rural development and 
an opportunity for the village Panchayats to play their destined 
role in the governance of the country. The programmes of N.E.S. & 

C.D, aimed at the development of both human and material resources and 
began the task of constructing economic and social infrastructure 
in rural areas. The village Panchayats were actively associated 
with these efforts raising the expectations and aspirations of the 
rural people. 

In 1957, the Planning Commission appointed a study team under 
the Chairmanship of Baluantray Mehta to study and report on the C.D. 
projects and N.E.S. with a view "to economy and' efficiency" and, 
among others for the assessment of the extent to which the movement 
has succeeded in utilising local initiatives and in creating institu- 
tions to ensure continuity in the process of improving economic and 
social conditions in Rural areas. 

The Mehta Committee report prepared the blue print for the 
concept of democratic decentralisation. They pleaded for the decen- 
tralisation of governmental powers to the field level peoples 1 
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institutions. They said 

''Development cannot progress without responsibility and power. 
Community Development can be real only when the community 
understands its problem realises its responsibilities, exercises 
the necessary pouers-through its chosen representatives and 
maintains a constant intelligent vigilance on local administra- 
tion. With this objective we recommend an early establishment 
of statutory elective local bodies and devolution to therein of 
the necessary resources, power and author ity ii . 

The Committee suggested the setting up of a thr-ae— tier structure, 
Panchayat at the Village level, Panchayat Sanities at the Block level 
and an advisory body at the district level. Direct elections were to 
be confined to village Panchayats and the Panchayat Presidents to 
become the members of the Panchayat S a mities and the Chairman of the 
Panchayat Samities to become the members of the district level body. 

The Committee’s recommendation-s were endorsed by the National Develop- 
ment Council and accepted by almost all the States and each State 
worked out a structure of decentralised administration which suited them 
best. The euphoria of Panc hayati Raj did not last l ong. The phase of 
ascendancy of hardly five years was followed by the phase of stagnation 
and then the decline. A number of factors have conspired to undermine 
the Panchayati Raj Structure and made them ineffective. While there was 
reluctance on the part of the Government to share their powers with 
the decentralised institutions on one side the performance of the 
Panchayati Raj bodies of the limited powers entrusted to them was not 
complimentary. The essential idea that all developmental activities 
should flow only through the Block level organisation thus lost ground. 
Schemes like SFDA, DPAP , ITDP when started, were not brought within the 
umbrella of a decentralised democratic set -up. Bureaucracy also cons- 
pired with the forces acting against the decentralised administration, 
to weaken the Panchayati Raj as they were not happy to involve them 
in the development process they preferred the line hierarchy and 




In December 1977, Government of India appointed another Committee 
under the Chairman of Aso ka Meh ta to enquire into the uorking of the 
P «R o Is and to suggest measures to strengthen them, so as to enable a 
decentralised systems of planning and development to be effective. 

The resolution appointing the Commit tee. readsS 


"The Government accords the highest priority to rural develop 
ment, so as to increase agricultural production create 
employment, eradicate poverty and bring about an all round 
improvement in the Rural economy. The Government considers 
that the maximum degree of decentralisation, both in planning 
and implementation is necessary for the attainment of these 
objectives". 


I his Committee uas appointed by the Ganatha Government and by the 
time, the report u a s received, Congress(l) had come back to power. 

Wo serious attempt was made to have a national debate on the 
recommendations of the Committee. Houevor the Government of Karnataka 
and Andhra Pradesh have adopted the structural chances siinnsstsrl hv 




the Committee and enacted new legislation. These experiments are 
being watched with interest. 

Two Major problems which are facing the country today arei- 


a) Rural 

b) Rural 

These . problems 


Poverty and 
Unemployment . 

are not new as they 


country became independent. What i 
of these malignancies which unless 
overtake the political system. 


have been with 
s disturbing is 
tackled quickly 


us ever since 
the growing 
is likely to 


the 

size 


The- thrust Panchayati Raj must be in the direction of finding a 
solution to the formidable poverty contours and unemployment. It has 
been proved beyond doubt that centralised planning and implementation 
of planned projects will not lead us to the desired goal. Then what 
else is the answer? The answer is obvious. Decentralised planning 
and implementation associating the people and their elected represen- 
tatives in the planning process alone can bring down the poverty 
level of the rural areas. 


What should be the structure of PRIs, We should have to take up 
the onerous task of Rural Development, eradication of Rural poverty et 
We have- two models before us - A three tier model recommended by the 
Baluantray Mehta Committee and the two tier structure suggested by the 
Asok Mehta Committees. 

The first Committee laid great emphasis on block level body for 
planning whereas the second committee has pinned their faith on a 
district level elected body called Zil a Parishad, While there is no 
need to disturb the existing 3 tier structure the role of these 
bodies require reappraisal. Ashok Mehta Committee opted for Plandal 
Panchayats apparently for purposes of viability. It is no doubt true 
that under the present set up large percentage of Panchayats don’t 
have enough resources to pay for a single clerk on a permanent basis. 
This has to change if we are really serious in associating the grass 
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root level organisations in planning and administration. An enabling 
section in the Panchayat Act to merge the non-viable village Panchayats 
to make them viable to be decided by the Inspector of Panchayats uill 
meet the situation. Kerala has done this exercise with great success. 
This uill ensure the village panchayats becoming partners in the 
dynamics of development. The existing structure at the block level 
could also continue with the necessary powers. Resources and 
responsibilities. 

There is however lot of force in the suggestion of Ashok Mehta 
Committee that the first decentralisation - of powers from the State 
Level must be at the district level. Historically the District has 
been the pivot of local administration for centuries. For planning, 
supervising and coordinating developmental programme, administrative 
and technical competence of the requisite calibre is available only 
at- this level and net at the block. One is inclined to agree with the 
Committee that the District level Body must be an elected one with 
its own elected Chairman if we are to have a real democratic 
institutions. 

The role of the District Collector vis-a-vis Zila Parishad is 
another area of considerable constroversy. The experiment done by the 
Karnataka Government appears to be a good compromise. While having 
an elected body at the District level for purposes of channelling the 
development programmes it will have a Chief Executive Senior to the 
District Collector. Is it necessary to call him Chief Secretary of 
the District Level Government is a moot point. The regulatory func- 
tions including the maintenance of law and order can remain with the 
Distr ict . Collector . An official level coordinating committee presided 
over by the Chief Executive of the Zila Parishad will sort out issues 
which are germane to development projects but come under the purview 
of District Collector. 

The indirect election suggested by the B, Mehta appears to be a 
better model rather than go in for direct elections with all its evil 


implications. As is the practice in Tamil Nadu the President of the 
Panchayat, Chairman of the Panchay c ?.t Unions and the Chairman of the 
Zila Parish ad may however be elected directly to give the necessary 
strength for the elected Chief. 

As already mentioned* the Fi.L.fis and M.Ps of the districts 
uill not be happy about the powers and privileges of the Chairman, 

Zila Parishad. The very essence of .dec ent r al is at ion is to share all 
political powers at different centres. If the elected representative 
feels that the Chairman, Zila Parishad is more powerful he is at 
liberty to contest for the same and get elected. As a convention, 
nobody should be allowed to hold more than one elected office. 

Authority must be backed up with the required resources if the 
peoples’ Institutions are to play their expected role. Unless there is 
a willingness -to share the State resources with the district level 
Government no institutional structure can deliver the goods. State 
planning exercise must be linked to schemes and projects covering more 
than one district, like power projects, National Highways 9 Research 
projects etc. and all the projects meant for each District must be 
executed by the District Level Government. The total resources- of the 
State must be - distr ibuted on a ratio commensurate with the programmes 
allotted to each District. Government of Gujarat is already sharing 
40 percent of the State revenues with the Zila Parishads and the 
Karnataka also has set apart 33~l/3^ of the revenues for district 
level bodies. 

There is a genuine fear that the rural elite will dominate the 
elected bodies by virtue of their position and they will ignore the 
welfare of the weaker sections. There must be a built in safeguard 
while develving financial resources to the district level by not 
only having separate Committee of the District level body to look after 
this aspect but also to have a fixed percentage of compulsory alloca- 
tions for this group. 



It Is necessary to have a high lev/el coordinating authority at 
the State level in the rank of a Chief Secretary called Development 
Commissioner , to 'oversea the functioning of the local Government. He 
should also be responsible far Human Resources Development which is 
important for maintaining quality in administration. 

Democratic Decentralisation can make little headway unless there 
Is qualitative change in the character of the people. In tegrit y, 
hones ty and rule of l aw are slowly becoming things of the past and a 
passive acquiescence with such a situation is becoming the order of the 
day. If this tendency Is not arrested by the people themselves through 
their institutions} the future of this country is going to be dismal. 

It is fervently hoped that things will change for the better where 
peoples 8 Institutions take over the reins of administration in future. 
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India attained independence on August 15, 1947, from the 
British colonial rule. During the British days, all powers were 
centralised in the hands of the British authorities. There were 
some political institutions in India but they exercised powers 
only on the sufferance of the British authorities. It w a s a natural--- 
political crayinf; of:.the Indian people that powers should be 
decentral is ad on a democratic basis* The democ rat ic -decentral is ation 
of power was on the top of the political manifesto of the Indian 
National Congress. 

The programme of democratic decentralisation envisaged 
local self-government at the. lowest level. It is a governance 
of local assemblies, called Gram Sabha in the villages in India 
and municipal government in the cities. At the middle level, it 
envisaged goyeran.ee by Panchayat Sarnitis at the block level 
and Zila Parishad at the district level. At the State level, it 
has State Legislature and at the national level, there is 
Parliament. Election to all these bodies provided democratic’ 
character . 
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3.S. Mill had said that "all business purely local, all 
which concerns a single locality, should devolve upon the local 
authorities". Local self-government aims at management of all 
business purely local by the local peopla. It envisages 
representative bodies composed of elected members and vesting them 
power of regulation and administration of local mettexs of that 
small area. "Local government is that part of the government of 
nation or state which deals mainly with such matters as concern 
the inhabitants of the particular district or p 1 ac - , together 
with those matters which Parliament has deemed it desirable should 
be administered by local authorities, suoordinate to the central 
government , B ^ 


Local self-government is the bedrock of people’s liberty and 
an essential condition for the success of democracy* A. oe 
T ocqueville appropriately remarked that "local assemblies of 
citizens constitute the strength of free peoples. Town meetings 
are to liberty what primary schools are to science; they bring 
it within the people’s reach. ! They teach men how to use and 


enjoy it. A nation may establish a system of free government but 


without t,;3 spirit of municipal institutions it cannot have the 



spirit of liberty . 

Therefore, institutional changes In India since 1947 
have had two fundamental motivations - the one was urge for 
democratic decentralisation and the other was. development. The 
same motivations were at the base of the changes brought about in 
the institutions of local self-government. These institutional 
changes sought political democrat isat ion and decentralisation of 
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power as well as accelerating the pace of economic development and 
social change. In fact, decentralisation of power was presented as 
an essential condition for people's cooperation for accelerating 
the pace of development. 

■The demand for decentralisation is based on several 
theoretical assumptions. One assumption is its relation with 
democracy. Abraham Lincoln had described democracy as a government 
of the people, for the people and by the people. The real 
manifestation of the "government of the people" can be only 
through decentralisation of power. Therefore, Mahatma G andhi 
called decentralisation as the soul of democracy. According to 
him, the village panchayats should constitute an integral part 
of our constitution if our independence was to reflect the 
people’s voice. Advocating decentralisation, Henry Maddick 
said that in its absence all questions of popular control over 
administration will become mere academic as the people will 

A 

have no knowledge of administrative matters and decisions. 

It is only through local institutions that the people can really 
participate in the administration of the country. As Prof. Gyanchand 
in his book, Local Finance in India , wrote, "Political decentrali- 
sation is necessary because the frailty of a ballot-box democracy 
becomes more and more evident by the utter incompetence of those 
whom this method places in a position of authority". 

The second strong theoretical support for decentralisation 
is based on the need for responsible government. No policy of 
the government can be effectively implemented without strong 
cooperation from the people. People’s cooperation can be 
forthcoming if the administration is responsible and responsive 
to them. A responsible administration can be practised if the 
units of administration is small as in a local self-government. 
Therefore, in the words of Prof. Finer, freedom, power and status 


1. Henry Maddick, Democracy. Decentralisation and Development 1963 ^ . 



The third strong ground theoretical support to the 
decentralisation is its efficacy in accelerating the pace of 
development. After independence, India launched a massive 
programme of economic development and social change. The community 
development programmes were launched. These programmes were to 
rely upon institutions of local self-government for their effective 
implementation. As^the First Five Year Plan of India said, 

"Local self-governing bodies have thus a vital- part to play in the 
field of development ... the general direction of policy should 
be to encourage them and assist them in assuming responsibility 
for as large as a portion of the administrative and social services 
within their areas as may be possible". The development plans 
can be* implemented effectively only with people's cooperation 
and for this the institutions of local self-government should be 
endowed with sufficient powers and resources. As a United Nations 
Report in 1959 said, "community development methods are the key 
to *st imul ate local communities to awaken them to the potentials 
of the modern society and to instil in them the desire for 
change". Thus, from social stand point also, there is need to 
develop decentralised democracy*- ;; .' 

The fourth theoretical support to decentralisation is 
derived from the arguments for efficiency. Centralisation of 
powers results in a false sense of omnipotence and omnipotence 
is incompetence. Concentration of too much powers in one central 
authority leads not only to inefficiency but also corruption 
resulting in disorder and confusion. 

The fifth argument in support of decentralisation is 
the need to provide opportunity to the people to exercise their 
own discretion and decision. This is possible only when powers are 
decentralised through institutions of local self-government. 
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The. sixth strong- argument . in favour of decentralisation 
is the- head to meet a crisis situation effectively . Crises like 
drought , flood, famine cr fir 0 o -n be fought effectively by 
institutions of local sal f-g over nment uhoss assistance is 
immediately and easily -available v 

Centralisation leads to the growth of bureaucratic 
tendency. It may lead to uniformity, but is hardly conducive to 
loyalty. As Prof. Laski said. '‘Obedience is rarely creative in a 
highly centralised state ; it becomes mechanical and- inert; ■ 
centralisation makes for uniformity, it lacks the genius cf time 
and place". 

India launched the programme for community development 
projects u it h much fanfare in 1952. The programme aimed at all-round 
development of the rural population, formulating a plan for 
systematic development and seeking people ' s cooper at ion in 
implement atic-n of the development plans. There were high hopes 
and Pandit dauaharlal Nehru character iseo it as harbinger of 
"silent revolution". Delivering the inaugural speech at the 
Development Commissioners’ Conference on May 7, 1952, he said, 

"The commun it y ( dev eJ opment ) projects are of vital importance 
not so much for the material achievement that they would bring 
about but much more so, because they seem to build up the.„camniun_i±-y — 
and the individual and to make the latter the builder of his 
own village centres and of India in the larger sense". They 
projects failed to produce the desired results, and the committees 
constituted to elicit people’s cooperation remained on paper only. 

As the Report of the Estimates Commit t e o( Fourth ) , reported. 

"There are very few instances indeed in which these committees 
have worked as they were intended to work"(Para II, 1965, pp. 26-27). 
In its ■ subsequent report in 1955 , it said, "Advisory committees 
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The fa ilu rs of the c on nun ity development projects 
forced ;• j— thinking on one p art a s oa 
of the T earn for the Study of d uunun it y I- r 03 act s one !•<,£, n , , sole 
that "admittedly, one of the loose successful aspects of the 
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uvoke popular initiative" ( Vol. I, 
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differed from the community development 
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projects in scree imp 0 mepsets, T ha community development 

projects were temporary p? as. , u; or :m? the pane hay at i raj uaa 
envisaged ao permanent structure for village self-government . The 
former was basically a technique, choreas the latter is an ideal. 

It a ime at modern is at icn , p ol it ic is a t ion and democr at is ot ion . In 
the words of Professor Norman D. Palmer, the Panehayati raj is tha 
"most exciting experiment in democratic docentr al is at ion in any 
developing country". It is in c ended to bring about a revolutionary 
change in the social psychology and political approach of the 
village masses. if If: iff if fyj ■ff.jjff 

Starting with Rajasthan, several States in quick succession 
started Panehayati Raj. Inaugurating the Panehayati Raj in 
Rajasthan on October 2, 1953. Pandit Nehru proclaimed with 
understandable enthusiasm, "We are going to lay the foundation 
of democracy or Panehayati Raj in India". Rajasthan and Andhra 
were the first to launch on the three- tier system of the 
Panehayati Raj, while soma States like Assam, Haryana and Karnataka 
introduced two-tisr structure. In 3 am mu and Kashmir, Ksrala, 

Pi an ip ur and Tripura, there is only one tier, i, e . , Gram Panchayat 
at the village level, which is the first tier in many States,' 

The Panchayat Sam it i is the in termed iats tier, whose jurisdiction 
in majority of' the States, is cu-sxt sns iv s with the block. The 
third tier is usually at the district level known as tne Zila 
Par ishad. In. Tamil Nadu and Karnataka, it is known as the district 
Panchayat . In Bihar, Panehayati 'Raj institutions have been 
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3 throe levels in all the districts recently. 
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